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Ant. I.—Etudes Philosophiques sur le Christianisme. Par Aveuste 
_ Nicnotas, Jugue de Paix. Ancien Avocat 4 la Cour Royale de 
Bordeaux. 2 vols. Troisieme edition, Bruxelles, 1849, 


A‘ no former time have the Christian evidences as- 
sumed a bolder front, occupied a wider field, or been 
in a more solid and compact array, than in the present 
age. The literary and scientific labours of the nineteenth 
century have been overthrowing, in succession, all the 
Anti-Christian theories of the preceding age. The va- 
rious sciences, physical as well as moral, have been re- 
turning, one by one, to minister to their Divine Queen, 
from whom alone they can derive dignity and permanent 
support. Geology and Physics prove the order of creation 
as related by Moses; Physiology the descent of mankind 
from one couple ; Philology the original unity and subse- 
quent disrupture in human language. Ethnography in its 
progress testifies more and more to that primeval division 
of mankind into three great races, as recorded in the 
Mosaic genealogy of nations ; while the labours of archzeo- 
logy in deciphering the mysterious monuments, and bring- 
ing to light the buried remains of primitive nations, 
more or less connected with the people of God, corrobo- 
rate to a remarkable extent the historic and chronological 
statements of Holy Writ. The religious traditions of 
VOL, XXXII—No, LXIII. 
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Heathenism, in every age and clime, investigated with 
more diligence, and in a more critical and philosophic 
spirit than in former times, have served to give the most 
brilliant confirmation to the truths of Revelation, and the 
records of sacred history. Even the recent researches 
into the authenticity of the Gospels, provoked by the as- 
saults of Strauss and his impious school, who had ascribed 
a mythic origin to Christianity, have but brought into 
clearer prominence the substantial reality—the historic 
truthfulness of those sacred writings.* 

The evidences of religion can wonderfully adapt them- 
selves to various degrees of intellectual culture, to various 
classes of life, to various habits and tempers of mind, and 
to various epochs of society. We must not suppose that 
it is the learned alone who can show a reasonable obedi- 
ence, or who can give a reason for the faith that isin 
them. The educated of course, according to the measure 
of their talents and information, take a wider survey, and 
possess a deeper insight into the truths of Revelation; 
but independently of the gift of faith, those truths often 
come home to the reason of the vulgar uneducated mind. 
An unlettered peasant could not of course, like Clarke or 
Fénélon, give an elaborate demonstration of the being of 
a God; but the enunciations of Revelation, and the testi- 
mony of reason and conscience on that fundamental article 
of all belief, he could prove after his own homely fashion. 
An illiterate Arab was once asked, how he felt assured of 
the existence of God. ‘‘In the same manner,” he replied, 
‘as I know by the foot-prints on the sand, that a man or 
a beast has there passed by.”’{ So an unlearned Catholic 
—one who has received no more than an elementary in- 
struction in his religion, when he sees a confirmed liber- 
tine, or an habitual drunkard (difficult as is conversion in 
the latter case especially), suddenly reclaimed by the sa- 
crament of Penance, will here discern a palpable proof of the 
divinity of his faith. So the ineffable consolations which 
such a Catholic experiences in the reception of the Eucha- 
rist, and even the interior illuminations he receives in 





* See in particular the very learned work Das Leben Christi, 
“The Life of Christ,” in 7 vols. By Dr. J. N. Sepp, with a pre- 
face by Gorres. 


t See Voyage en Arabie, par M. Darrieux. 
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prayer, furnish him with a striking evidence that his reli- 
gion is from God. And observe, we are not here speaking 
of those extraordinary illuminations in divine things, 
which the Holy Spirit sometimes vouchsafes to favoured 
souls, even in the most illiterate classes—illuminations 
which are calculated to excite the wonder and admira- 
tion of the most eminent doctors. But we wish only to 
point out here the admirable condescension of Almighty 
God in bringing home, even to the lowliest capacities, the 
truth and beauty of His Revelation. 

But even among educated men, though of course there 
are religious evidences which strike all minds alike, there 
are others, more especially adapted to certain intellectual - 
habits, and certain professions of life. Thus the naturalist 
is impressed with the infinite power, wisdom, and goodness 
of God, as manifested in the creation and order of the 
universe. The high functionary of justice engaged in track- 
ing out the labyrinths of human guilt, admires the wonder- 
ful ways of Divine Providence in bringing the culprit to 
condign punishment. ‘The philosopher is struck with the 
sublime morality of the Christian religion, and with the 
ne depth and harmony revealed in its dogmas, as 
well as with its adaptation to the wants of human nature, 
The statesman is especially alive to the admirable organi- 
zation of the Catholic Church, and her miraculous perpe- 
tuity amid the changes of time, and the assaults of earth 
and hell. Lastly, the poet and the artist feel more keenly 
than other men the exalting influence of that church on 
the imagination and the feelings; the types of unearthly 
beauty she presents to the spiritual eye, and the new foun- 
tains of sensibility she has opened in the human breast. 

With the vicissitudes of ages—with the new forms of 
heresy and unbelief, which the Church hath successively 
to contend against, and with the developments of doctrine 
thence arising, the evidences of religion go through new 
phases, and acquire new expansion. 

The argument for Revelation against the Deist, will 
ever be more consistent and complete in the hand of the 
Catholic, than in that of the Protestant apologist. But 
even among Catholic apologists, the new moral and intel- 
lectual wants of the Church must needs modify the sys- 
tem of operations against Infidelity. The defender of re- 
ligion at the present day, who has to fight against the 
many monstrous forms of Rationalism and Pantheism, 
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cannot employ the same weapons as did Bishop Frayssi- 
nous, and the Abbé de la Mennais, thirty or forty years 
ago, nor could those eminent apologists combat an ex- 
piring Deism in the same manner as Bergier, fifty years 
before them, contended against Infidelity in the fulness of 
its strength, and the fury of its first onslaught. And 
again, his mode of rebutting the assaults of impiety must 
be very different from that of Pascal a century before, who 
had more to anticipate than refute the objections of irre- 
ligion, and had to deal with a timid, hesitating scepticism, 
which dared scarcely more than whisper its doubts against 
Revelation. 

Among the illustrious defenders of Christianity whom 
France has produced, or who have at least written in the 
French language, the author of the work at the head 
of our article, M. Nicholas, though latest in point of time, 
will ever hold an exalted place. He has n&, indeed, the 
piercing glance, and sententious irony of Pascal, nor the 
profound comprehensive view of Leibnitz, nor the high- 
soaring, meditative spirit of Mallebranche, nor the unc- 
tion and persuasive wisdom of F'énélon, nor the command- 
ing reason, and sublime eloquence of Bossuet. And 
coming down to our own times, he has not the bounding 
fancy, and intellectual intuition of Count Maistre, nor the 
serene, contemplative dignity of De Bonald, nor the lucid 
method, and condensed vigour of reasoning which distin- 
guished the Abbé de la Mennais in his glorious days of 
orthodoxy, nor the concentrated fire of his eloquence. 

But M. Nicholas, (although all such comparisons are 
merely approximative, as every original writer is a being 
apart,) if os possesses not the noble diction of Bourdaloue, 
has much of his masculine sense, and promptness, and 
facility, as well as clearness of argumentation, united to 
more sensibility, and much greater philosophic depth, than 
was the portion of the celebrated Jesuit. 

The Etudes Philosophiques sur le Christianisme, ori- 
ginally published in four quarto volumes, and in the Bel- 
gian edition before us, occupying near twelve hundred 
pages in two thick octavo volumes, has in the course of 
nine years gone through three editions. The work wag 
ushered into the world with the high sanction of the 
author’s diocesan, the Archbishop of Bordeaux, and on 
its first publication received the warmest approval from 
the illustrious Dominican the Pére Lacordaire, in a beau- 
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tiful letter he addressed to the author, and which is pre- 
fixed to the present edition. That judgment has been 
confirmed by many critics, foreign as well as native, and 
by the general voice of the French public. We wish our 
space permitted us to transcribe parts at least of Pére La- 
cordaire’s letter, for it perfectly expresses our own opinion 
as to the many excellencies, as well as certain defects in 
this very valuable book. 

In respect to its orthodoxy, the competent authorities 
have unanimously pronounced a favourable judgment ; 
and all readers must be struck and edified by the great 
zeal and piety which pervade its pages. | 

The author’s learning is most various and extensive. 
Though engaged for the greater part of his life in the ab- 
sorbing labours of the bar, he displays an extraordinary 
familiarity with the Sacred Scriptures, the writings of the 
Greek and Latin Fathers, and the modern divines, Equal- 
ly remarkable are his acquirements in classical learning, 
and in modern literature and philosophy: and if he be not 
acquainted with the English and German languages, he 
has at least studied their best productions in the transla- 
tions of his own countrymen. To this great knowledge in 
sacred and profane letters, he unites a rare acquaintance 
with the physical sciences. He possesses not, indeed, the 
great erudition of the Abbé de la Meunais; and in his 
collection of Gentile traditions, he has been indebted to 
the latter for many a citation from the Greek poets and 
philosophers, as well as from the modern orientalists, who 
have treated of the religious and philosophical systems of 
India, China, Persia, and Egypt. Yet M. Nicholas has 
made independent researches of his own on these matters ; 
he adds new and valuable testimonies to those collected 
by his predecessors ; and with regard to the traditions of 
heathenism as to the fall of man, and the expectation of a 
Redeemer, he has adduced a much fuller body of evidence 
than is to be found in Count Stolberg’s ‘* History of Reli- 

ion,” and the Essai sur |’Indifférence en Matiere de 

eligion. Yet what is perfectly unique, and is to be 
found in no other apologist, is the brilliant concordance he 
establishes between the book of Genesis and the dis- 
coveries in physical science within the last thirty years.* 





* This subject, which in the “ Essai sur l’indifference en matiere 
de Religion,” fills only a few pages, occupies three hundred in the 
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The author, as we before observed, is pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished for dialectic acumen, and profoundness of ob- 
servation. One of the salient qualities of his genius, is 
sagacity ; a rich unfailing fund of sterling good sense, 
which in our age, that piques itself so much on its inge- 
niousness, is become very rare. Indeed, we should say, 
that independently of its religious spirit, the great intellec- 
tual charm of the present work consists in the union of 
the strong practical sense of the jurist, with the deep 
speculative spirit of the philosopher. 

Our author possesses warmth of feeling, and is endowed 
with an adequate share of imagination, so that his style 
at all times clear, occasionally rises to eloquence. Yet it 
has defects, which we shall now take the liberty of point- 
ing out, and which, whether arising from the want of 
early habits of composition, or from whatever cause, are 
considerable ; but in our opinion, not beyond the writer’s 
power of correction. He will, we trust, excuse a foreigner 
noticing these blemishes, since he must see that the criti- 
cism is dictated by pure esteem for himself, as well as by 
an interest in his noble production. 

The defects, then, we advert to, consist in the too fre- 
quent use of technical, especially law words and phrases, 
and colloquial expressions, and proverbial sayings; in 
neologisms of phraseology, and in a not unfrequent ab- 
ruptness and harshness in the construction of his senten- 
ces.* Want of elegance and dignity, in a word, is the 
fault that strikes us most frequently in this writer. 





present work. But since the publication of the former book, 
science has made astonishing revelations. 


* To give some examples, the verb moraliser, and its noun moralisa- 
tion, in the sense of imparting moral instruction, are favourites with 
M. Nicholas; yet he must know that though now too frequently 
employed at the French tribune, and by the newspapers, they are 
not classical. Likewise the verb accuser, meaning to evidence, is 
subject to the same stricture. We meet with adjectives, like 
mobilisateur and others of a kindred stamp. 

Often sentences begin with the words, “tout ceci, tout cela ;” 
and to understand what the “ tout ceci,” and “ tout cela,” refer to, 
we are compelled sometimes to read twice over the preceding 
period, It would not be difficult to furnish many other instances. 
In the earlier part of the present century, the Catholic writers of 
France, like the literati Geoffroy, De Fontanes, Chateaubriand, 
philosophers like De Bonald and De Maistre, divines like M. de 
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The next defect we must notice, regards the arrange- 
ment of the work—a defect which has been animadverted 
on by the Pére Lacordaire, in the letter before adverted 
to. We cannot do better than quote his words :— 


“You have divided,” says he, addressing the author, “ your sub- 
ject into three parts. The first part, under the title of Philosophic 
Proofs, contains the arguments relative to the fundamental dogmas 
of God, the human soal, and religious worship, as also the neces- 
sity of a first and a second Revelation, and the union of both by 
Moses, who occupies the middle point between Adam and Jesus 
Christ. The second part contains, under the title of Internal Proofs, 
a statement of the doctrines promulgated by the two Revelations, 
and points out their power and their beauty. The third part, under 
the title of Lxternal Proofs, is more specially confined to our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who is the substance and purport of all that had pre- 
ceded, and it brings out into clearer prominence His divinity, by 
the very character of His person and of His life, by the nature of 
the Gospels, by the prophecies, the miracles, the establishment of 
Christianity, its influence on the world, and its perpetuity. This 
division has occasioned a certain want of unity, and of continuons 
progress in the demonstration, which takes from your work a part 
of its grand and monumental aspect. We have thus three trea- 
tises, instead of one single and living work. * * —Unavoid- 
able repetitions are the consequence of this course.” 


We regret that the author has not, in this edition, fol- 
lowed the advice given him by his illustrious friend, as to 
a re-arrangement of his book. ‘The alteration would not 
have cost much time and trouble, and would have consi- 
derably enhanced the value of his work. No one ever heard 
of an apologist treating of the different doctrines of Chris- 
tianity—the Church—the sacraments, and heresies, before 
he had proved the divine mission of the Founder by His 
pre-eminent holiness, His miracles, and the fulfilment of 
prophecies concerning His ministry, life, and death, and 
the work He came to accomplish ;—as well as of those which 





Boulogne, the Bishop of Troyes, M. de Frayssinous, the Abbé de la 
Mennais, and the poet Lamartine, nobly rescued the national litera- 
ture from the barbarisms that had crept into the language during 
the ten years of republican anarchy, And it is surely unnecessary 
to remind so eminent a thinker as M. Nicholas how closely connect- 
ed is the standard of a pure literary taste with the laws that regu- 
late the moral and social well-being of a nation. But, we repeat 
it, these faults of diction may be easily corrected. 
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He Himself gave utterance to. Yet this is the course 
pursued by our author. By making the external proofs of 
Christianity precede the internal, not only would he have 
followed a more logical method, but his arguments would 
have acquired greater cogency, and have left a more dis- 
tinct and vivid impression on the mind ; needless repetitions 
would have been avoided, and thus, more room left for the 
insertion of new and valuable matter. 

The third suggestion we would humbly make to the 
learned writer, is that he should give more development 
to the proofs of the authenticity of the Gospels. In a 
popular defence of Christianity addressed to laymen, he was 

erfectly right not to enter into too many critical details. 

et the Straussian controversy has so much engaged pub- 
lic attention in France, as well as Germany, that it had 
been well if our author had noticed some of the recent 
sophisms put forth by that school. There are two German 
works on this subject, which we strongly recommend to 
his attention, Dr. Hug’s Strictures on Strauss’s book, 
and Dr. Sepp’s Life of Christ. The first is a most 
learned and masterly refutation of the critical objections 
urged by Strauss against the authenticity of the Gospels, 
and is every way worthy the reputation of the greatest 
biblical scholar that Germany has produced. The second 
is a long and elaborate work, where the historical argu- 
ment of Christianity is handled with considerable learn- 
ing and ability. Doth these German writers are Ca- 
tholics. 

All, or most of the faults we have animadverted upon, 
are, as the reader will see, such as it would not be difticult 
for the author to correct. ‘‘ He owes to his subject 
itself,’”’ says the Pére Lacordaire, “ the great forms of art.’’ 

The conversion of a sceptical friend was the occasion 
tha induced him to undertake his noble task, and this 
may, in part, account for the less dignified and artist-like 
form of his book. When we address an individual, instead 
of the world at large, we naturally fall into a more familiar 
tone, and throw our arguments into a less rigid and syste- 
matic shape. Yet the defects we have noticed are 
insignificant, compared with the transcendant excellencies 
of this production. ‘ Your book,’’ writes the illustrious 
Dominican to the author, “‘is the most complete, the most 
instructive, the most able, and the most original, which I 
have read in defence of our common faith.’ 
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A work so important and voluminous, would require two 
or three articles to do it full justice. Want of space will 
compel us to give only a brief summary of its contents. 
We shall, therefore, do nothing more than indicate the 
chief divisions of this book, noticing more particularly those 
topics which are less frequently handled in this country, 
and giving such extracts as are of most interest and impor- 
tance in themselves, or which best illustrate the author’s 
talents. 

To begin with our analysis, the first part, as we have 
seen, treats of the doctrines of natural religion. The 
writer commences withthe human soul, as the organ whereby 
man becomes cognizant of those truths. We concur in the 
opinion expressed by Pére Lacordaire, ‘that it had been 
well if M. Nicholas had made the Deity the first theme 
of his inquiry, and that the Great Being, the first cause of 
all things, and the ultimate foundation of all truth, should 
have presided over the logical genesis of these philosophic 
researches. 

If the soul was not spiritual, men could never have 
obtained an idea of it; for how could matter furnish’ the 
idea of what was immaterial ? How can man even now con- 
ceive the idea of a substance, that is neither spiritual nor 
material ? 

“Man may, by an extreme effort, doubt of the visible 
world around him, but he cannot doubt of his doubt,” 
says Pascal. He cannot stretch his pyrrhonism to this 
extreme absurdity ; but who so doubts, exists, and there- 
fore the sceptic can no more doubt his existence than his 
scepticism. The thinking principle, therefore, within us, 
the soul is a fortress impregnable against the assaults of 
scepticism; it is a foundation, whereon the whole super- 
structure of certainty rests. 

Matter is essentially multiple and divisible, but the soul 
is simple and indivisible of its nature, and therefore utter- 
ly distinct from matter. 

Man feels himself endowed with sensibility, with intel- 
ligence, and with conscience—attributes which belong not 
to matter, and which, therefore, proclaim the spirituality 
of the human soul. 

The author, with great force and clearness of reasoning, 
next unfolds the arguments for the existence of a Supreme 
Being. Amid the abundance of proofs, he confines him- 
self to seven. ‘They may be thus briefly summed up. 
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1. Internal evidence (sens intime) reveals a God, and 
common sense proclaims Him. 

2. His necessity, as first cause of all the contingent 
beings, which compose the universe, is evidenced by their 
very existence. 

3. Universal motion bears everywhere witness to the 
impulse it has received from His sovereign will. 

4. The harmony of the world chants a hymn of glory to 
its Author’s intelligence and wisdom. 

5. Our minds revert to Him, as to their ocean, and 
revolve in His bosom like bodies in space. 

6. At the bottom of all things He incessantly manifests 
Himself to us, by that view of the Infinite, which attracts 
and which pursues us. 

7. Lastly. He dwells and converses with each of us in 
our conscience, and by His imprescriptible and inviolable 
law, makes Himself felt alike by individuals, by families, 
by cities, by empires, and by the whole human race. 

We regret that our limits will not allow us to do more 
than state these arguments, without attempting an 
analysis, which they would well repay. We entreat the 
reader to study them in the author’s own pages. This 
chapter he concludes with the following eloquent passage : 


“Thus every intelligence, even the most benighted, and though 
relegated to the farthest confines of civilization, acknowledges the 
‘Great Spirit.’ And if among some wretched philosophers, a blind- 
ed reason were perverse enough to deny itself, by denying Him, 
they could not quit this earth without bequeathing to mankind the 
great avowal of their error, and without giving utterance to the 
sublime cry of truth, which, all their lives, they had endeavoured 
to stifle.” —Vol. i. p. 76. 


Here follow the dying confessions of two celebrated 
materidlists of our time, Dr. Cabanis, and Dr. Broussais. 
The former, as many of our readers will remember, is the 
writer, to the refutation of whose miserable system M. de 
Bonald has devoted several magnificent chapters of his 
great work, the Recherches Philosophiques. In a letter, 
addressed to a friend, he clearly recognizes the spirituality 
of the soul, and the necessity of a first cause. ‘The latter, 
(Dr. Broussais,) was a physician of extensive practice, who 
died afew years ago at Paris. His retractation, which was 
contained in a manuscript addressed to his friends, and 
found after his death, though less candid and explicit than 
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that of Cabanis, is however, as evidently showing the 
struggle it cost his pride, not the less valuable. The con- 
cluding words are, ‘‘ Je reste avec le sentiment d’une intel- 
ligence coordonnatrice que Je n’ose appeler creatrice 
quoigu elle dowe Vetre.”’ ; 

Next follows a beautiful chapter on the immortality of 
the soul, where the arguments, without being less solid 
and cogent relatively to their subject, are still more origi- 
nal than those on the mighty theme which had just 
engaged the author’s attention. 

1. The truth of the immortality of the soul is proved by 
internal evidence, and this interior voice is ratified by 
universal instinct, in direct opposition to the outward ap- 
pearances of sense, and consequently beyond the reach of 
illusion. 

2. Death is but a dissolution, or decomposition of parts, 
but the soul being, as we have seen, a simple uncom- 
pounded substance, is therefore immortal. 

3. Its nature and its operations are so distinct from 

those of the body, that the separation of their destinies can 
be better conceived than their conjunction. 
: 4, It is impossible to admit that the soul, the mistress of 
the body, should encounter a worse destiny than the lat- 
ter, and that it should suffer annihilation, when the body 
itself survives, not only in its substance, but in its very 
form, which for some time resists the action of death. 

5. The most invariable law of nature, and our moral 
organization especially, would be overturned, if the soul 
survived not the body. If it be true that each being par- 
takes of the nature of the substance, which nourishes and 
preserves it, then is the soul immortal, for truth is im- 
mortal. 

6. If beings attain to their perfection by reason of the 
principles of their nature, the human soul must bear within 
itself a principle of immortality, for its moral perfection, or 
its degradation, is in exact proportion to its abandonment 
or its adherence to that principle. 

7. If it is true that the organization of beings is in rela- 
tion to their destination, then the soul is not made for this 
life only, for the things of this life cannot afford it satisfac- 
tion, and all its instincts bear it beyond the tomb. 

8. Lastly. If it is true that there is a justice, and that 
the conscience, which reveals it, is not a chimera, then is 
the soul immortal, for that justice is not found here below, 
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and the righteous and the wicked depart this life without 
having ever encountered it. 

Having proved the existence of God, and the spirituality 
and the immortality of the soul, our author proceeds to 
examine the relations between man and his Creator. All 
around and within us—the voice of nature, and the 
voice of reason, and the voice of conscience, proclaim the 
necessity of religion. They admonish us of our depen- 
dence on the great Author of our being, and excite succes- 
sively within us feelings of gratitude, and love, and worship 
of the Deity. 

In the next place, among all the creatures of the earth, 
we know and feel we alone are gifted with reason, and con- 
sequently alone fashioned after the image of our Creator. 
The bond of intellectual affinity binds us to the supreme 
intelligence, and our whole spiritual being, (soul and 
understanding,) is unquiet and disordered, till it enter into 
communion with its Maker. Moreover, the insatiable 
desires of the human heart, and the boundless aspirations 
of the human intellect, which nothing earthly, nothing 
finite, can satisfy, prove that man can attain to the end of 
his existence only in the enjoyment of the Infinite Being. 
Religion, therefore, which establishes a communion be- 
tween him and the Deity, is alone consonant to the nature 
of the Creator and the creature, and consequently is neces- 
sary and divine. 

Accountability to God, who has created man free, in 
order that he may employ that freedom to his Maker’s 
greater honour and glory,—prayer, which is the necessary 
channel of communion between the soul and its Creator,— 
and love for our fellow-creatures, whereby we, in some 
measure, pay back to the Lord of all things the blessings 
He had bestowed upon us ;—these constitute the remaining 
elements of natural religion. 

Such are the essential principles of all religion, deeply 
inherent as they are in human nature; such the tests 
whereby the truth and divine origin of a religious system 
can be ascertained. But have these principles, whose 
necessity has thus been demonstrated, an historical exis- 
tence? This is what our author now proceeds to estab- 
lish. He shews, by a multitude of passages from the 
philosophers, poets, and historians of antiquity, by cita- 
tions from the sacred books of the old oriental nations, by 
the testimonies of modern travellers, and by the acknow- 
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ledgments of infidels themselves, first, the universal preva- 

lence of religion in all times and countries, and secondly, 

its purity,in the early ages of mankind, prior to the intro- 

duction of idolatry. We cannot, of course, follow the 

author through these details, but must content ourselves 

with citing Cicero and Plutarch in support of the first pro- 
osition, and the learned M. de St. Croix, and the infidel 
olingbroke, in behalf of the second. 


“There is no animal, except man,” says Cicero, “ who has any 
knowledge of God ; but among men, there is no nation so fierce 
and so savage, which, if it be ignorant what God it ought to have, 
doth not, at least, know that it must acknowledge some Deity.”* 

“You may find,” says Plutarch, “ cities destitute of walls, of 
houses, of gymnasia, of laws, of coins, and of letters, but a people 
without God, without prayers, without oaths, without religious rites, with- 
out sacrifices, none such was ever seen.” t 

“ Theism,” says M. de St. Croix, “ was the first primitive religion 
of mankind. The progressive march of Polytheism would imply that 
truth, even if facts did not demonstrate it. Among the Hindoos, 
as among all the other nations of the earth, we recognize, athwart the 
most whimsical fables and fictions, a worship pure in its origin, cor- 
rupt in its course.”{ “ The doctrines of the unity of the Godhead,” 
says Bolingbroke, “the immortality of the soul, and a state of 
future rewards and punishments, appear to be lost in the night of 
antiquity ; thgy precede all certain knowledge. So soon as we 
begin to unravel the chaos of ancient history, we find this belief 
most solidly established in the minds of the first nations that come 
to our knowledge.”§ 


But is this natural religion, so necessary, so universal, 
and in its origin so pure and so worthy of the Deity, the 
spontaneous product of human reason, or the child of a 
divine revelation ? 

Here we shall suspend for a moment the work of 
analysis, and suggest a few reflections of our own, in addi- 
tion to those presented by the learned author. The mat- 
ter, it must be admitted, is one of the utmost moment in 
religious enquiry, but one which, though much canvassed 
on the continent, has not, in this country, been the subject 
of much investigation,—we mean the necessity of a primi- 
tive revelation. 

1. If we look to Scripture, we see how the Almighty 





* Cic. de Legibus. lib. ii. c. 8, t Adv. Colot. 
t Ezour-Vedam. vol, i. pp. 13, 14. § Works, vol. v, p. 277. 
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conversed with our first parents, and imposed on them 
precepts for their observance. He forbade them to eat of 
the tree of knowledge; He forewarned them of the dread 
consequences of the transgression of that commandment, ; 

Then the Almighty brought all the beasts of paradise to 
be named by Adam. (Gen. 11. v. 19.) 

On his violating the precept imposed upon him, the 
Lord upbraided him, and the guilty partner of his disobe- 
dience, and announced to them both the fearful penalty of 
their guilt, and intimated the hope of their future deliver- 
ance. 

We are told, that when concupiscence had followed in 
the train of sin, and the eyes of our first progenitors had 
been opened to their inward, as well as outward naked- 
ness, ‘‘ the Lord God made coats of skins, and clothed 
them.’’ (Gen. ¢. iii. v. 21.) 

Again we see, after the expulsion of Adam and Eve 
from paradise, the external intercourse between the Deity 
and man is not suspended. Thus the rejection of the fruit 
oblation made by Cain, and the acceptance of the more 
typical sacrifice of the “ firstlings of the flock’’ offered up 
by Abel, would seem to imply a prior institution of the 
sacrificial system by Almighty God. 

We see, again, the Lord holding converse with the 
- patriarch Noah, and warning him of the dooth impending 
over a wicked generation, and informing him of his own 
destiny, as well as of the conduct he was to pursue. The 
seven Noachian precepts, too, designed for all mankind, are 
celebrated among the Jews, and form, as it were, the first 
rudiments of that law which God, through the ministry of 
Moses, delivered unto His chosen people. 

All these facts, surely, not only imply, but clearly 
announce a primitive revelation. 

2. In all ages and in all countries, religion has been 
regarded as the fruit, not of human invention, but of a 
divine revelation. In heathenism indeed, as its various 
religious systems and different worships were local and 
national, so the celestial revelation which each laid claim to, 
was regarded as of a local and national kind. Yet the fact 
still subsists, that everywhere was religion proclaimed to 
be divine in her origin, as well as in her object. 

Hence tradition, and not private enquiry was the channel, 
whereby her doctrines were manifested and propagated, 
and her worship and ceremonies maintained. Hence was 
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she guarded and transmitted by public authority; her 
priestly functions were in the successive stages of human 
society exercised by heads of families, chieftains of tribes, 
and kings and magistrates, or sometimes even special 
corporations. Hence were her dogmas veiled under sym- 
bols, their fuller knowledge entrusted only to the select and 
initiated few, guarded within the mysterious precincts of 
the temple, and not rashly exposed to the gaze of the pro- 
fane multitude, or irreverently canvassed in the philoso- 
phic schools. Hence was it ever considered impious to 
introduce new gods without authority, or call in question 
the teaching and ordinances. of the national religion ; and 
even the vengeance of human laws visited all who violated 
its majesty. Quod majores tradidere—the paternum 
dogma, the ancestral doctrines, as Aristotle calls them ; 
such were ever the rule and standard of religious belief 
among heathen nations. But if religion had been like 
philosophy, the child of scientific investigation, this rule 
would not only never have been retained, but never even 
conceived. 

II. If the great dogmas of natural religion had been 
discovered and wrought out by human reason, instead 
of being communicated by a divine revelation, then would 
religion have attained to greater purity and perfection with 
the progress of human civilization. But history shows the 
reverse to have been everywhere the case. In the infancy 
of nations, the doctrines and practices of true religion are 
better taught and observed; but as arts and sciences 
improve, and political refinement increases, superstition 
and idolatry advance with rapid strides. How much supe- 
rior was the Rome of Augustus to that of Numa in juris- 
prudence, in eloquence, in poetry, in historic art, in philo- 
sophy, in the fine arts, in military warfare, and the rest; 
yet in despite of all this intellectual progress, how much 
more gross and corrupt was the national idolatry in the 
later than in the earlier time. The same remark will 
apply to Greece and every other country. When philo- 
sophy, faithful to her mission, defended and developed the 
truths of primitive religion, she then indeed was a boon 
worthy of the great Author of all intelligence. But when 
she forgot her Maker, and assailed his revelation, she 
added to the night of superstition the darker and denser 
clouds of scepticism. 

ILL. If natural religion, as it is called, had been disco- 
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vered by man, instead of being revealed to him, then it 
would have presented the same various, unstable, and con- 
tradictory character, as the different idolatrous worships 
and systems of philosophy. But amid the jarring schools 
of philosophy, and the hostile creeds of polytheism, the 
great dogmas of the existence and even the unity of the 
Godhead, the immortality of the soul, a state of future 
rewards and punishments, the existence of intermediate 
spirits, the moral duties, the necessity of prayer and sacri- 
fice, the fall of man, the hope of a future Redeemer, were 
with greater or less clearness, greater or less purity, 
believed and professed by all Pagan nations. This uni- 
versal belief of all ages and nations was justly accounted 
by Cicero as the voice of nature; and hence have those 
great truths of primitive revelation resisted alike the cor- 
ruptions of idolatry and the assaults of sophistry. So far 
from these doctrines being the offspring of human inven- 
tion, they were the canvass whereon superstition wrought 
her fantastic devices; they were the grand foundations, 
whereon philosophy built up her most magnificent specu- 
lations. ‘The greatest philosophers of antiquity, after the 
most elaborate reasonings in support of the existence of 
God and the immortality of the soul, fell back on universal 
tradition, as the most certain and incontrovertible proof.* 

IV. Not only the universality and indestructibleness of 
the doctrines of natural religion prove a divine revelation, 
but the historical facts inextricably interwoven with some 
of them lead to the same conclusion. Philosophy deals 
with absolute and necessary phenomena, and not with con- 
tingent and relative ones. Ne ow supposing, (what is impos- 
sible,) that some philosopher, or philosophers, had, by a 
deep psychological enquiry, discovered the doctrine of the 
fall of man,—a doctrine which has explicitly or implicitly 





* «Si quis,” says Aristotle, “ipsum solum primum separando 
accipiat, hoc est enim paternum dogma divine profecto dictum 
putabit.” (Arist.-Metaphys. t. xii.c. 8.) |‘ Prisci nobis prastan- 
tiores,” says Plato, “diis propinquiores, heec nobis oracula tradide- 
runt.” (Plato Phileb. bp. t. iv. p. 219.) Again the same great philo- 
sopher says: ‘‘We must give faith to what the ancients have trans- 
mitted to us about the things touching religion, even though we 
cannot establish them by absolute and even probable proofs, Licet 
nec necessariis, nec, verisimilibus eorum ratio confirmetur.” 
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formed a part of the creed of all nations,*—yet how could 
certain historic facts, indissolubly connected with that doc- 
trine, have been found out by any process of philosophic 
investigation? How could any a-priori reflection lead to 
the discovery, that man in his state of primeval innocence 
had been placed in a garden of bliss, that the evil spirit, in 
the form of a serpent, had tempted the mother of mankind 
to eat of the forbidden fruit, that the woman then induced 
the first man to violate, in like manner, God’s command- 
ment, that both, in consequence of their disobedience, were 
expelled their seat of primeval happiness, and condemned 
to till, by the sweat of their brow, an earth smitten with 
malediction ? 

Yet these facts, which, with more or less fulness, more 
or less precision, are recorded in the sacred books and 
sagas of the Hindoos, the Chinese, the Persians, the 
Egyptians, the Mexicans, and other ancient nations, wide- 
ly separated from each other by distance of place, as well 
as by differences of manners, habits, and ideas, could have 
been handed down only by ancient tradition from our first 
parents. But as it is from the doctrine of the fall only 
these various facts derive any meaning, value, or consis- 
tency, it follows that the dogma, which they rest on, must 
have been transmitted by the same channel, to wit, imme- 
morial tradition. But as the fall of man, or, in other 
words, the full guilt of our first parents’ disobedience, and 
of all the fearful consequences it involved, could have been 
made known to them only by a divine communication, it 
follows, (as regards the dogma of original sin, at least,) 
there must have been a primitive revelation. The same 
remark will apply, in a stronger degree, to the doctrine of 
a future redemption. This hope of a future Mediator, 
which was implied in the sacrificial rites, and more or less 
explicitly entertained by all Gentile nations,t was one of 
those facts, which could have originated only in a divine 





* “Ta Chute de l’homme,” says Voltaire, in one of his lucid 
intervals, * a été le fondement de toutes les théologies anciennes.”’ 

+ This fact is expressly acknowledged by three noted infidels of 
the last century, Voltaire, (additions 4 Vhist. générale, p. 15 ;) 
Volney, (Les Ruines ou Meditations, sur les Revolutions des 
Empires, p. 128 ;) and Boulanger, (Recherches sur ]’origine du 
despotisme oriental, pp. 116-7.) 
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promise, or, in other words, must have formed part of the 
first revelation. Supposing man could have, by philosophic 
enquiry, discovered the truth of original sin, (and this we 
have seen was impossible,) how could he have found out, 
by such a process, the doctrine of future mediation? If 
human nature presented to the eye of philosophy the signs 
of mingled greatness and abasement, what symptom did it 
exhibit of future regeneration? And how could philosophy 
infer from the justice of Almighty God, an act of purely 
gratuitous mercy, the redemption of man? But the facts 
connected with this redemption, the divine and human 
nature of the expected Mediator, the time of His advent, 
the circumstances of His birth, and the general effects of 
His mission,* are all, more or less, distinctly put forth in 
the traditions of the most ancient nations. As, however, 
such relative and contingent facts are beyond the reach of 
philosophic discovery, and by their uniformity could not 
have been the creation of popular fancy, it follows that they 
are traceable to revelation alone. 

V. It may be objected, that as our adversaries pretend, 
the dogmas of true religion were discovered by the light of 
reason, so the primitive facts of sacred history were learned 
from the Jews. a : 

As to this human origin of divine truths, we have 
already, we think, satisfactorily disposed of the matter ; 
but the second proposition, the derivation of all Gentile 
traditions from the Hebrews, we shall now show to be 
equally untenable. First, If the Gentiles borrowed their 
traditions from the people of God exclusively, how is it that 
their sacred books record only the great events, which con- 
cern all mankind at large, such as man’s expulsion from 
paradise, the Deluge, the tower of Babel, and the Disper- 
sion, and not those occurrences exclusively pertaining to 
the Jewish nation? How is it, if the Hebrews were their 
sole teachers, the heathens knew only of the great doc- 
trines and observances of primitive revelation, and remain- 
ed unacquainted with the developments and modifications 
those doctrines and those observances had received in the 
Mosaic dispensation ? 

Secondly. How could nations like the Chinese and the 





* For the existence of such traditions, the reader is referred to 
Stolberg’s History of Religion, the Essai sur 1’Indifference, (fourth 
vol.,) and the first part of the work under review. 
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Hindoos, whose existence is traceable to the patriarchal 
times, whose sacred books are but a little less ancient than 
the Pentateuch, and who were separated by such distance 
of space from the Jews, have derived from them their reli- 
gious and historical knowledge ? 

How could the Egyptians, who were a powerful and 
highly civilized people, when the Hebrews were but a 
small wandering tribe, and long before they had received 
the law, have drawn from the latter a knowledge of primi- 
tive events, which almost touched the cradle of their own 
history? And so, in like manner, the sacred books of 
the Persians had been composed, and the body of their 
‘religious traditions formed, and their whole polity organ- 
ized, before they had any intercourse with the Jews. 

The Greek philosopher Pythagoras, and the Chinese 
sage Laotseu, are both supposed to have visited Palestine 
in the sixth century before our era. Yet though in that 
sacred source they might have purified and renovated their 
religious ideas, and enlarged the circle of their knowledge, 
it was not thence they first derived the doctrine of the 
soul’s immortality. 

VI. But the necessity of a primitive Revelation is fur- 
ther proved by the divine origin of language—a truth 
which, in our age, has been victoriously established by an 
illustrious Christian philosopher of France, M. de Bonald. 
Our author has also some excellent remarks on the sub- 
ject, with which we shall now close this discussion: 


“ What is language? he asks. It is evidently the sensible ex- 
pression, and, as it were, the body of thought. Thought must 
therefore pre-exist before language. We must already know how 
to think, ere we can speak ; in a word, those who have first spoken, 
if they have been the inventors of their language, have been so 
only by the aid and impulse of thought. This is indisputable. 

« But this thought, which must have presided over the invention 
of language, what else is it but an internal discourse of the mind 
with itself? And if this be the case, how coald we have thought, 
if we had not already known how to speak? Language must then 
have preceded thought. But we have just seen that the invention 
of language is of itself inexplicable without the aid and the pre- 
existence of thought. Such is the fatal circle in which humanity 
would have revolved, and from which there was no conceivable out- 
let, but what the child finds every day, namely, by receiving from 
a friendly authority, anterior to itself, language and the movement 
of thought. 
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* This conclusion is inevitable, if it be true that thought, without 
the aid of a pre-existent, or at least co-existing language is 
impossible. 

“ All depends on this point—this must be the touch-stone. 

‘‘Now the impressions which sensible objects make upon us, 
leave on our minds but images, but sensations, By the operation of 
thought we obtain the consciousness of those images, and of those 
sensations. We reflect upon them, we compare them, we analyze 
them, we qualify them, we deduce from them conclusions, affirmative 
or negative ; we deliberate, in fine, upon the whole matter, and we 
pronounce judgment. But in order to reflect, to analyze, to deduce, 
to deliberate, to conclude, to think, in a word, it is necessary that 
the understanding should have at its service a vocabulary, whereby 
to call, to distinguish, and keep before it the divers objects and 
elements of its operations. Thought is an account rendered by the 
mind to itself. In the action of thought it would seem that we 
take our faculties to pieces, in order to make them work, each in 
its own sphere, that we summon them to enter into a sort of 
privy council with ourselves. But in order to this, they must needs 
correspond with one another by internal and conventional signs, as 
we ourselves do outwardly with other men; or otherwise these 
faculties would remain in a state of perpetual inertness ; and the 
reason why there is no thought without a monologue, is that the 
monologue is in this case but a colloquy between our faculties. 
Thus, when absorbed in thought, we sometimes surprise ourselves 
speaking in the plural number, or even in the third person, as if 
there were within us several individuals. This is indeed a mysteri- 
ous abyss of the soul, where weefeel at once the singleness of its 
nature in the diversity of its faculties, and the diversity of its 
faculties in the singleness of its nature, and which by that analogy 
with what Religion teaches, respecting the Trinity of Persons in one 
God, seems to verify that sublime word of the Creator in Genesis, 
«‘ Let us make man after our image and our likeness.” * * * 


After stating that the attempt of Descartes to make his 
understanding a Tabula Rasa was utterly futile, and 
that his famous formula, “‘ Je pense, done Je suis,’”’ could 
never have been conceived without the language he learned 
from his nurse, and without which he never could have 
obtained the consciousness either of thought or of existence, 
our author proceeds as follows :— 


“This is why M. de Bonald uttered that celebrated axiom, Qu’il 
faut penser sa parole avant de parler sa pensee,* We must think 





*The great name of M. de Bonald here demands a tribute of 
honour and praise: the doctrine which I set forth was first clearly 
expounded and rendered popular by him. 
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our speech before we can speak our thought ; and why Plato said that 
thought is the discourse which the mind holds with itself. This is 
also why the Hebrews gave to man the name of the speaking soul ; 
and why the Logos of the Greeks signifies indifferently language or 
thought. Among the Romans also, the action of intelligence, 
intelligere, intus legere, signified nothing else but the language of the 
soul reading in itself the expression of its thought. And lastly, in 
the language eminently philosophic of the Gospel, the Eternal and 
Essential Idea, that whence flows the true Light, enlightening every 
man that cometh into the world, is called the Word, and nothing 
but the Word, ( Verbum, ) as if thought were something so essen- 
tially verbal, that the loftiest expression of its power were entire 
absorption in language, or were rather language than thought. 
* * * * * * * 

‘Let us conclude, that before men are able to think, they must 
needs speak a language to themselves, as they must be able to 
think before they can address any words to others. This is, as we 
said before, a vicious circle, from which mankind could never have 
found an outlet, and which necessarily implies the primitive fact, 
that man had heard a sovereign word whereof his first thoughts 
must needs be the echoes. If thought must have preceded language, 
and was necessary to express its intention, thought needed also in 
its turn a language already formed, without which it could not 
have been exercised, could not have advanced a step, and which 
was, as it were, the first mould wherein it has been cast, to enable 
it to mould afterwards the external and sensible language that was 
to serve for its expression.” —p. 124—6, vol. 1. 


The author now proceeds to give a fearful picture of the 
intellectual disorder, and the moral depravity introduced 
by polytheism anda false philosophy. In the treatment of 
this part of his subject, he evinces much original research. 
By showing how all the great truths of primitive Revela- 
tion had been by degrees obscured and overlaid, as well as 
by pointing out the utter impotence of human wisdom to 
bring about a moral regeneration of mankind, he esta- 
blishes the necessity of a second Revelation. He then 
proves how the Mosaic Dispensation was the intermediate 
link between the Primitive and the Christian Revelations. 
He demonstrates the authority and divine mission of the 
Hebrew Lawgiver by his antiquity—by the peculiar cir- 
cumstances under which he wrote, and by the character 
of sincerity and truthfulness stamped upon his writings— 
by the divine sublimity of the doctrines and ethics he in- 
culcates, and by the miraculous destiny of the people he 
had, under God, constituted; a people which alone in all 
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antiquity preserved intact the dogmas of primitive Reve- 
lation as well as the pure worship of the Deity amid all 
the corruptions of surrounding idolatry—a people in fine, 
which since its rejection on the part of heaven, and when 
all the elements of moral and social vitality have been taken 
away from it, hath had its existence supernaturally pro- 
longed, bearing as it doth the torch of prophecy to enlighten 
others, while itself gropes in darkness. 

The author further proves the authenticity of the Mosaic 
writings by the concurrent testimony of Jews and Samari- 
tans, divided though they had been for a thousand years 
before Christ, by a bitter religious schism; by the Greek 
version of the Septuagint made nearly three hundred years 
before the Christian era; by the translation called the 
Vetus Itala, published in the lifetime of the Apostles; and 
lastly, by the Vulgate of St. Jerome. He might have 
added that the ancient Chaldaic Targums, or paraphra- 
ses, composed, one by Jonathan Ben-Uzzel, who lived 
thirty years before our Lord. and the other by Onkelos, 
who was a contemporary of our Saviour, are additional 
guarantees for the authenticity of the text of the Penta- 
teuch, as well as for its received sense at that early 
date. 

M. Nicholas next shows how the Mosaic narrative has 
been corroborated by the testimony of physical, ethnogra- 
phical, and archzeological science. He then points out how 
in respect to the doctrine of the Fall, the truth of Genesis 
is borne out by psychological observation ; and how in re- 
gard to the latter dogma, and the promise of a future 
Redeemer, it has been attested and confirmed by the 
sacrificial rites, as well as by the positive traditions of 
all nations. ‘These two dogmas form the intermediate 
links between the primitive and the Christian Revela- 
tions, and so are investigated by our author at consi- 
derable length. He concludes his first part with reflec- 
tions on the Advent of our Divine Lord, showing how in 
Him all ancient times closed and converged, and how out 
of Him all modern times have issued ; how all the reli- 
gious traditions of humanity were rectified, and have con- 
centrated in the Great Mediator of ages, as well as of 
things, and in Him have resumed that primitive unity, 
whence they had once diverged. 

Having now given a rapid analysis of the First Part of - 
the work before us, we shall proceed to furnish the reader 
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with some extracts. The admirable researches of our 
revered prelate, His Eminence Cardinal Wiseman, which 
are justly appreciated and followed by our author, have 
already set forth before the British public the wonderful 
concordance between the Bible and the results of modern 
ethnographical and archeological research. We shall, 
therefore, dwell more particularly on such parts of the 
present work as prove a like result to have been obtained 
by the progress of the physical sciences. 
The following passage is extremely interesting :— 


“ «Dixit que Deus: Fiat Lux,’ et facta est Lux. Now God said, 
‘Let there he light,’ and there was light. Subsequently even to 
this creation of light, subsequently even to the production of vege- 
tables, God said also, ‘ Let there be lights in the firmament of the 


heaven.’ ”’ 


Here was a text which was well calculated to try the 
faith of our fathers. ‘‘ Light before the sun!” What a 
contradiction to all our notions! All the genius of Bossuet 
was inadequate to the solution of that difficulty, and hig 
faith alone held him in submission to the sacred Word, and 
dictated those simple lines, which will one day stand in 
higher account before God than all the splendid discoveries 
of our naturalists. 


“It had pleased,” says he, “the great Maker to create light 
before reducing it to the form which He had given it in the sun and 
in the stars, because He had wished to teach us that those great and 
magnificent luminaries, which men have wished to convert into 
divinities, had not of themselves either the precious and resplendent 
matter whereof they are composed, or the admirable form into 
which we see them cast.” (Histoire Universelle, 2nd part.) 


This explanation was far, as we may suppose, from'satis- 
fying the esprits forts. So were they not sparing of 
ridicule against Moses, little dreaming how they were lay- 
ing themselves open to the same. 

ho does not, in fact, know at present that every atom 
of matter possesses a certain quantity of light, heat, and 
electricity, peculiar to itself, and independent of the solar 
beams, and that thence Moses had reason to distinguish 
between the primitive light, and that which later emanat- 
ing from the sun, is now the chief source of light received 
by the earth ? 
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The labours and researches of Young, Fresnel, and M. 
Arago, have proved that light is set in motion by the 
vibration of a fluid scattered through the universe, an 
extremely subtle fluid, which fills space, passes and pene- 
trates into the interior of all bodies, and to which we give 
the name of ether. So long as it is in repose, there is 
complete obscurity, but when it is vibrated, light is pro- 
duced, and we have the sensation thereof. This vibration 
may be produced by different causes, such as the sun or 
the stars, electricity, combustion, or even by any chymical 
action whatsoever. Thus, in the absence of the sun, and 
at depths where it is impossible to suppose its rays can exert 
any influence, light manifests itself, and breaks out in a 
thousand diverse ways. The more we descend to the very 
centre of the earth, the more the perception of heat proves 
the existence of this fluid, and suggests that the primitive 
temperature and light, which the earth enjoyed in the first 
ages of its formation, was considerable enough to enable it 
to dispense with that now emitted by the sun. It is only 
when, by the effect of eradiation, this excess has been 
scattered through the celestial bodies, the sun received 
a luminous atmosphere, calculated to make up to the earth 
for the light and heat which its surface had lost in conse- 
quence of consolidation; hence, according to the most 
positive results of the natural sciences, not only light, 
properly speaking, could, but must, have preceded the sun, 
which is but one of its chief agents.* 

“‘Scripture,’’ says a learned geologist, “has therefore 
anticipated the result of the most recent scientific discove- 
ries, in saying that light was set in play, or in motion, in 





* From the great labours of Herschell, to those of M. Arago, the 
observations of all naturalists and astronomers concur in the estab- 
lishment of this fact, more and more demonstrated, that the sun is 
a solid and opaque globe, encompassed with a double atmosphere, 
the one proximate, which is thick and sombre, the other, an upper 
one, presenting all the luminous phenomena falsely attributed to 
its focus. The sun, then, is considered as an electric globe, as an 
immense voltaic machine, which, according to the laws of electri- 
city, throws off its currents to its extremest circumference, and 
may be itself sheltered from those fires which it darts on us, and 
therefore, as was the opinion of Herschell, habitable and inhabited. 
The spots which appear on the sun, and which so often vary, would 
then, according to this theory, be only rents or dislodgements either 
in its luminous couch, or in its inferior atmosphere. 
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the primitive epoch of creation. Far from being opposed 
to the progress of the natural sciences, it lends them the 
weight of its authority.’’* ' ; 

And we must here observe, with what singular accuracy 
of language Moses denotes the apparition of light. 
The translators make him say with a redundance of lan- 

uage, “‘ Let light be made, and light was made ;’’ the 
Lebrew text saith, “ Jehi,” or “ vaihei,”’ or, “ let there be 
light, and light was.”’ This vivacity of expression not 
only adds to the sublime, but is in wonderful accordance 
with the nature of light. Light, in fact, has not been 
created or made, like a particular body, since it is, indeed, 
but a result of the vibration of the luminous fluid, as sound 
is a result of the vibration of the atmospheric air. The 
sacred writer could not, therefore, denote its apparition in 
a clearer manner, or in a way more conformable to the 
causes of its propagation. This expression seems to dart 
forth light, and to make it burst out from the womb of 
darkness, as with a no less remarkable justness of lan- 
guage St. Paul saith, ‘‘ Deus qui dixit de tenebris lucem 
splendescere.’’ (2 Cor. iv. 6.) 

Another particularity, which has not escaped the atten- 
tion of the learned, is that the word “ light,’’ in Hebrew, 
involves the idea of caloric, and what is extraordinary, 
indicates also a fluid emanating by effluvium and undula- 
tion from the bodies, which have the power of shedding it. 
“Tt is a fact well worthy of note,’’ says M. Chaubard, 
‘that the ideas of light and of caloric are expressed in the 
Bible by one and the same word, as being one and the 
same thing ; we may, accordingly, comprise, in the sense of 
the Hebrew, not only light, but caloric also. We must 
therefore translate the word avor by caloric light, which 
corresponds with our chymico-electro magnetic agent, 
which, if we may so speak, was born but yesterday. The 
Bible was here, therefore, more than three thousand years 
in advance of science. We must observe, because this will 
aid us to understand what is the phenomenon, to which we 
give the name of light, that the word avor, taken in its 
radical sense, involves the idea of a fluid emanating by 
effluvia.’’ (Elemens de Géologie.) 





* De la Cosmogonie de Moise comparée aux faits géologiques, par 
M. Marcel de Serres, professeur de mineralogie et de géologie a la 
faculté des sciences de Montpellier, tom i. p. 41, 2ud edit. 
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“The similarity in the manner wherein light and heat 
are propagated, (says also M. Marcel de Serres, after hav- 
ing made the same observations as M. Chaubard,) such as 
is pointed out in the narrative of Moses, is thereby in per- 
fect harmony with the latest results of scientific enquiry.” 


“M. Arago, by the most ingenious processes, labours to solve 
experimentally the problem relative to the nature of light, but long 
before him, and even long before Newton, Moses seems to have 
decided the question in favour of modern naturalists, and in a man- 
ner to have sided with the theory of vibrations.” (Tom. i. pp. 
42—99.) 

‘It is that Moses was most certainly guided in his recital by 
Him, who put to Job those insoluble questions the solution whereof 
seems to be reserved to our age. ‘ Zell me where dwelleth the light, 
and by what way is it scattered ?’”’ (Job c, xxxi. v. 19—24.) * 


Lastly, a quite recent geological discovery comes in to 
support the truth of the Mosaic cosmogony as to the 
apparition of light, and even of vegetables, before the 
creation of the sun. It is established, that the fossil 
vegetables of our climates present the same species with 
those found in America. Hence the inequality of solar heat 
between the two hemispheres,—the cause of differences 
between present vegetable productions,—did not exist at 
that period, and a central eradiation of light, and of heat, 
or a luminous atmosphere, or some other means, for the 
equal distribution of caloric light, is necessary, in order to 
account for this conformity. 





*M. Arago meeting this question, What is the nature of light ? 
declares that the system of vibrations, or undulations, unites all 
opinions in its favour, especially since recent discoveries have 
shown the most intimate relations between the cause producing 
electrical phenomena, and those giving birth to light. (Legons 
d’Astronomie a lObservatoire Royal, pp. 93, 94.) Already 
had the Abbé Nollet taught, that electricity was the elementary 
fire to which the two-fold property of light and heat is to be attri- 
buted. ‘ Resemblance in effects,” said this judicious naturalist, 
‘surely betokens identity of causes, and everything more and more 
induces us to believe that fire, light, and electricity, are but three 
modifications of the same thing.” (Legons de Physique, t. vi. pp. 
252-3.) This idea of the Abbé Nollet has been fully confirmed by 
the discoveries of modern naturalists. 
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“The relations which we have just pointed out between the nar- 
rative of Genesis and the recent discoveries of physical science, 
concludes on this subject M. Marcel de Serres, are most remark- 
able. The genius of the Hebrew Lawgiver receives from them new 
lustre, and we cannot forbear recognizing in his work either a reve- 
lation from heaven, or, at least, that intuitive glance of genius, 
which divines the mysteries of nature, pierces through the darkness 
wherewith they are encompassed, and constitutes the true inspira- 
> a brings to men a ray of eternal truth.”* (Vol. i. pp. 

—10) 


Even quite recently, and since the death of Cuvier, 
geology has confirmed the anticipations of that great man, 
and borne a most clear and interesting testimony to the 
truth of the Mosaic narrative. 

Let us hear our author : 


“Dixit etiam Deus: Producant aque Reptile anime viventis, et 
volatile super terreem sub firmamento coli. Creavit que Deus cete 
Grandia et omnem animan viventem atque motabilem quam pro- 
duxerant aque in species suas, et omne volatile secundum geuus 
suum.” And God said, “ Let the waters bring forth abundantly 
the moving creatures that have life; and fowl that may fly above 
the earth, in the open firmament of heaven. And God created 
great whales, and every living creature that moveth, which the 
waters brought forth abundantly after their kind, and every winged 
fowl after his kind, and God saw that it was good.” 


Thus, according to Moses, animals were created after 
vegetables, and in the former, as well as the latter 
creatures, the order of creation was from the simple to the 
compound. First, we see the inhabitants of waters, and 
especially the reptiles, the great whales, and all the swim- 
ming and creeping creatures ; then the inhabitants of the 





* I frankly avow that my reason cannot see, in the narrative of 
Moses, that glance of genius whereof the learned professor speaks, 
and that it cannot admit that that glance of genius constituted true 
inspiration. Genius divines combinations, but does not divine 
facts ; genius is sumetimes deceived, and even its successes are 
almost always marked by some failure ; genius, in fine, betrays, in 
the exact sciences especially, the trace of its footsteps ; while in 
Moses, (as we shall have more and more occasion to satisfy our- 
selves,) there is a truth, a simplicity, an accuracy, and an assur- 
ance, which prove him to be rather the faithful historian than the 
scientific inquirer. 
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air, the birds; no land animal had as yet appeared ; before — 
the creation of the latter there is a time of pause, a dav, as 
Moses saith.* 

Let us now interrogate nature and science. 


‘‘What is of the utmost importance,” says M. Cuvier, “ what 
constitutes the most essential object of all my labours, and estab - 
lishes its true relation with the earth’s theory, is to know in what 
stratum we find each species, and if there be general laws relative- 
ly to these divisions. The laws acknowledged in this respect, are 
very clear and very beautiful.” + 


M. Cuvier first points out, as we have seen, the exclusive 
existence of vegetable fossils in the stratum of red rock 
above inanimate nature, then he proceeds, and reviewing 
the different earths, he says: ‘‘ Passing by the rocks which 
offer but vegetable traces of great reeds, of bamboos, and 
of palm reeds, we come to the different strata of that chalk, 
which has been called the chalk of Jura. Jt is there the 
class of reptiles takes all its development.’’} 

** A little above the slates,’’ says he again, “so rich in 
fishes, among which there are also soft water reptiles, is the 
chalk of Jura; it contains bones also, but always these of 
reptiles. Itis among these countless oviparous quadrupeds, 
of all shapes and of all forms, amid crocodiles, tortoises, 
flying reptiles, the immense Megalosauri, the monstrous 
Plascosauri, that for the first time some small marine 
mammifera appear. Whatever be the cause, we find, for 
a long time, the class of reptiles to be exclusively predo- 
— 

Is it Moses, or is it Cuvier, who is here speaking? The 
identity is complete. 

Cuvier, however, does not speak of birds, which 
Moses represents as appearing simultaneously with sea 
animals. It does not appear, in fact, that at this depth 
the learned geologist had discovered traces of birds in the 
strata which he had explored. But thence to infer an 
error on the part of Moses, would have been rash, after the 
many mistakes which men had made, and it was, there- 





* We shall later see what we are allowed to understand by the 
word day, employed in the Cosmogony of Moses, 
t Discours sur les Revolution, du Globe, 8th edition, p, 125, 
t Ibid. p. 297. § Ibid. p. 305-6, 
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fore, better to assume the imperfection of human observa- 
tions. This is what, even in the time of Cuvier, reason 
dictated, and what science hath since corroborated, faith- 
ful as she unconsciously is to the mission,which she seems 
to have received from heaven, for building up again, stone 
by stone, the edifice of truth, which had been demolished 
in her name. 


“Until recently,” says a geologist,* “‘no fact was known, estab- 
lishing incontrovertibly the existence of birds properly, so speak- 
ing, during the second geological epoch. But quite lately, in the 
first months of 1836, numerous species of birds have been discover- 
ed and characterized in the red stone of the United States.” 

‘“‘ Every day,” writes another man of science, “ new discoveries 
concur, to show that birds are the oldest inhabitants of the globe. The 
fossil remains of these animals are found even in the secondary 
inferior strata; their existence is betokened in the variegated 
stone, by the mere impress of their feet; in the gypsum of Montmartre 
by nine species, as well those of prey, as those of the gallinace- 
ous, or web-footed kind, &c.’’+ 

“Thus the Mosaic narrative has been entirely corroborated by 
science, on the point of the simultaneous creation of marine animals 
and of birds. How astonishing is such exactness! And who would 
not rather have made birds appear together with land animals ¢” 
—Vol. i. pp. 214, 215. 


The author sums up in the following very learned pas- 
sage, the concurrent testimonies of the different sciences 
in behalf of the truth of the Mosaic record. 


“What is wanting to Moses, the organ of this divine revelation, 
to obtain from the most exalted reason entire faith ? 

«* We have just gone the round of this immense colossus. We 
have contemplated, as much as the weakness of our vision, and the 
rapid view we took permitted, this gigantic figure under all its 
aspects. Everything has struck us with admiration and with surprise, 
everything therein has revealed sometaing superhuman and incom- 
parable. In the first place, the antiquity of Moses. He touches the 
very events which he describes. The deluge was still in his time 
an event in some sort domestic in the family of Abraham and 





* M, Nérée Boubée, Manuel élémentaire de Géolugie, 3rd edit. 
. 61. 
+ See the Dictionnaire Géologique, word “ oiseaux,” and the 
Essay of M. de Blainville, at the Academy of Sciences, 11 Dec. 
1837. 
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Noah, which was itself the source of the family of the human race. 
The anterior times, and the creation, were recounted by the monu- 
ments of a tradition, the more secure as the longevity of men 
enabled the children to live a long time with their fathers, to iden- 
tify themselves with them, and to constitute them all, if I may so 
speak, but a single man to whom the Creator had spoken. 

‘“‘ Secondly, the character of Moses and his writings. He is the 
pontiff of the law of nature, and the sole depository of moral truth 
in ancient times. None of those human passions, which are the 
main-spring of great success, are discernible in him. nd it is 
only by sacrifices, and a disinterestedness without bounds, he 
devotes himself to the holy mission of consolidating the worship of 
the true God, and perpetuating the hopes of the human race. We 
remark in his writings a simplicity, a sobriety, and a noble confi- 
dence, which, when compared with the grandeur and the difficulty 
of the subject matter especially, are really not of man, and breathe 
a certain calm and divine majesty, which moves the unbeliever, and 
bafiles the scoffer. 

“ Thirdly, the fruits which he has produced. By him has been 
wrought the greatest of all prodigies, to wit, a whole people resist- 
ing alone, during the whole course of antiquity, the geueral prone- 
ness of mankind to idolatry, and which, after having accomplished 
its first destination, in giving to the world the great light of the 
Gospel, survives all ancient nations, and wanders among all modern 
peoples, in order to expiate the crime of having rejected that light, 
and in order to manifest more clearly its divinity. 

«Lastly, the test which he hath stood, and the discussion where- 
of he hath been the object. Had he not been a man above all other 
men, nothing had been wanting to confound him. We are the 
inattentive observers of the most extraordinary spectacle that was 
ever exhibited to mankind. The prodigies of the human mind, the 
rapid development of the exact sciences have made our age an 
intellectual giant, which apprehends all the truths of physical 
knowledge, embraces, penetrates, searches into all the mysteries of 
nature, strips her of her veil, and extorts her secrets. A vast abyss 
of error and of ignorance has been over-leaped by this age, and 
thereby it stands separated from all preceding times. Well, there is 
one thing which it cannot go beyond, and that one thing is the 
most ancient, it is the Mosaic narrative. Not only are all the com- 
bined powers of human criticism unable to find this narrative at 
fault, but they are incapable, it would seem, of grasping its 
boundless range of truth. Like a gigantic monument fixed in the 
centre of a vast forest, and which, at the extremity of each avenue, 
presents itself to the eye of the traveller, the word of Moses is found 
to be the ultimate term of. human enquiry in every department of 
modern science. ° a x vd - * 

“From what quarter soever the apostles of science go forth, 
whether they be naturalists, chymists, astronomers, zoologists, 
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geologists, ethnographers, geographers, archeologists, historians, 
or travellers, after having each finished their course, independently 
of one another, and portioned out the universe for their separate 
investigations, it is in Genesis their researches all converge. It is 
a word or passage, writtea upwards of three thousand years ago in 
that mysterious book, which each one of them comes to bear wit- 
ness to, becoming thus unconsciously from apostles of science 
apostles of religion, whose divinity they proclaim, by confessing the 
inspiration of its first historian. It is to the hands of these new 
workmen is intrusted the reconstruction of that edifice, which is 
now in the course of building, the edifice of faith. Each cuts his 
stone after a particular fashion and design, without knowing its 
ulterior destination ; but the great Architect, who hath conceived 
the general plan, causes these stones to fit into the first and immu- 
table foundation, which He Himself hath laid down with His own 
hand, directing the entire construction of the building. 

“And behold the course of this providential design. Not long 
ago Moses was reputed an impostor, and Genesis a tale fit only to 
amuse the infancy of mankind. Soon men discovered little by 
little, and even dared to affirm that his narrative was not contra- 
dicted by any rigidly demonstrated fact of natural history ; after- 
wards they were more and more convinced, that not only did the 
sciences not contradict him, but that they justified him point after 
point, and at last, the prodigy of this concordance has become so 
striking, that it can be accounted for only by the inspiration of 
Moses, who has thus, in his turn, become the regulator, and as it 
were, the patriarch of the sciences. 

“It is this great truth the sciences now more and more bear 
witness to. 

“Tam now going to call in the testimony of some of their most 
eminent representatives. 

‘‘ The description of Moses is an exact and a philosophic narra- 
tive of the creation of the universe, and the origin of all things,” 
says Buffon, even in the last century, (Théorie de la terre, art. 2.) 

“It is materially demonstrated,” (affirmed the great Linnzus 
also,) “that Moses has written, and been enabled to write only 
under the exclusive dictation of the Author of nature, neutiquam 
suo ingenio, sed altiori ductié.’’ (Curios. Nature. SS. vi. Amen. 
Acad. diss. xvii.) 

“« Moses has left us a cosmogony,” wrote Cuvier, “ the exactness 
whereof is every day verified in an admirable manner. Recent 
geological observations perfectly concur with Genesis, as to the 
order in which organic beings have been successively created. (See 
Université Catholique, avril 1830.) 

“The order wherein organized beings appear,” said the respect- 
able M. Ampere, “is precisely the order of the six days’ work, 
such as we find it in Genesis. Hither Moses possessed in the 
sciences a degree of information, as high as that of our own age, 
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or he was inspired.” (M. Ampere, Théorie de la terre, Revuie des 
deux Mondes, 1 Juillet, 1833.) 

“We cannot too closely observe in Genesis,” writes another 
geologist, M. Demerson, “this admirable order, perfectly in har- 
mony, as it is, with the soundest notions that constitute the basis 
of positive geology. What an homage ought we not to render to 
the inspired historian! (Histoire naturelle du Globe terrestre. 
Paris, 1829. pp. 408—471.) 

“‘No monument, whether historical or astronomical, has been 
able to prove that the books of Moses were false, but on the 
contrary, they are in the most remarkable accord with the result of 
investigations, carried on by the most learned philologers, and the 
most profound geometricians.” Such is the homage which ethno- 
graphy and geography render to Moses, from the lips of their learn- 
ed reporter, M. Balbi. (See Atlas Ethnographique du Globe. Paris, 
1826.) 

“If there be a truth generally felt,” says the learned M. de 
Férussac, “it is that the progress of positive knowledge hath com- 
pletely banished from our minds that pretended philosophic spirit, 
whereof, in certain places, so much boast is made. Where is now 
the geologist who would not smile with pity at the reasonings of 
Voltaire against the Book of Genesis? Doth a single dissertation 
composed in such a spirit appear in our days from the pen of any 
writer, enjoying the least credit among the learned? (Bulletin 
universel des sciences, sect. des sciences naturelles, tome x. No. 
137.) 

‘«« Extraordinary concurrence,” exclaims a learned professor of the 
faculty of science, M. Beudant, ‘‘ which cannot be the effect of chance, 
and which in leading us to admit facts that the Sacred Books have 
wished to conceal from us, forces us also to acknowledge, in the 
details which they have left us, adepth of knowledge that forms a 
striking contrast with the ignorance of the times in which they 
were written. (Voyage mineralogique et geologique en Hongrie, 
c. 15.) 

“ Cultivate with ardour the abstract and the natural sciences,” 
said one of their ablest representatives, in addressing his colleagues, 
“decompose matter, unveil to our astonished view the marvels of 
nature, explore, if it be possible, all parts of this universe ; turn 
over the annals of nations, the history of ancient states ; consult 
the old monuments of past ages scattered over the surface of the 
globe. Far from feeling any alarm at these researches, I will en- 
courage them with all my efforts and all my good wishes, I will 
not fear that truth should be found in contradiction with itself, or 
that the facts and documents collected by you should be found to 
diverge from our sacred writings.” (M. Cauchy, Quelques mots 
adresses aux hommes de bon sens. 1833.) 

“If we consider that geology did not exist at the period at which 
the narrative of the Creation was written, and that astronomical 
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knowledge had then made but little progress, we are led to con- 
clude, that it was only in consequence of a Revelation Moses was 
enabled so accurately to divine the truth. It is to this conclusion 
the learned professor of mineralogy and geology at Montpellier has 
come, in his work entitled ‘Cosmogonie de Moise comparee aux faits 
geologiques.’ . 

“Such are the chief data,” says the same writer, M. Marcel de 
Serres, “ which we have found in that book, to which we have called 
the attention of enlightened men—a truly astonishing book, written 
for all ages, and which hath grown with the growth of time. Won- 
derful for us, it will be so in a higher degree for our descendants, 
whose minds, illuminated by the ever-growing light of science, will 
better conceive its whole bearing, and be more capable of appre- 
ciating its depth and beauty. Our researches will perhaps suffice 
for those whose minds are divested of prejudice. But as to others, 
we have never had any hope of convincing them, for we too well know 
that there are maladies of the mind as well as of the heart, which it is not 
given to man to heal, nor even to assuage. (Cosmogonie de Moise etc. 
t. i. p. 222-3, t. ii. p. 408, 2d. edit.) 

“ Another professor interrupts his scientific statements with the 
following sensible reflection :— 

‘Here a consideration presents itself, which cannot fail to strike. 
Since a book written at the period when the natural sciences had made 
such little advances, comprises, nevertheless, in a few lines, a sum- 
mary of the most remarkable results which it has been possible for 
science to attain to, only after its immense progress in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries ; since those conclusions are found to be in 
accordance with facts, which were neither known, nor even suspect- 
ed at that period, which have been unknown until our days, and 
which the philosophers of all times have ever considered from an 
opposite and even erroneous point of view; since this Book, in fine, 
so superior to its age in regard to science, is equally so in respect 
to ethics and natural philosophy, we are obliged to admit that there 
is in its pages something superior to man—something which he 
doth not see, which he doth not conceive, but which irresistibly 
overpowers him.’ (Nerée Boubée, Manuel de Geologie, 3d. edit. 

. 62. 

“5 doula never end were I to allege all the testimonies of scien- 
tific men. To the names already cited, and which I have taken, as 
it were, at random, I must add those of d’Aubusson, Chaubard, 
Bertrand, Margerin, Champollion, Remusat, Rochette, Nodier, 
Eusebe de Salles, who all bow down before the majesty of Moses, 
and recognize in him the breath of divine inspiration. Never 
was such agreement witnessed among the different represen- 
tatives of science ; never was a more disinterested, more spontane- 
ous, more enlightened, more free, and more conclusive homage ever 
paid to truth. Woe to him who will not be shaken by it. 

VOL. XXXII.—No, LXIII. 3 
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“Let us therefore exclaim with the Count de Las Cases, yes, 
Moses soars above generations and ages, like an imperishable col- 
umn of truth. Herodotus, Manetho, the Parian Marbles, tho 
Chinese historians, the Sanscrit books, all the most ancient records 
of the world are younger than he by five hundred, by a thousand 
years, None of those ancient monuments can reach, contradict, or 
invalidate his testimony. On the contrary, we find on all sides, 
nature and men, with one accord, corroborating his statements. 
Thus touched by this wonderful concordance, religious faith 
triumphs, and struck with the same result, philosophic infidelity 
wavers. Overcome by its own light, it sees itself constrained to 
avow that in all this there is something supernatural which it doth 
not comprehend, but cannot deny. (Carte Historique de Lesage.) 
Such is Moses!” p. 243-7. 


Having now brought his reader to the threshold of the 
Christian religion, the author shows the utter incapacity of 
every other religious system to satisfy the reason of man, 
or fill the vast capacity of his heart. 

The following passage, which winds up the first part of 
the present work, is very powerful: 


“The Christian religion is but the worship of Right Reason— 
that universal light of minds which sets them in society with God, 
from whom it is inseparable; yet that light has been enlarged 
and distended among us, and augmented with all the aids which our 
infirmity required. Thus Christ, that powerful King, in whom it 
had been promised that this light would be revealed unto the world, 
did not announce Himself as an innovator, but asa restorer. He 
did not say He came to abrogate the law, but to realize and com- 
plete it. Non veni solvere legem sed adim plere. This law, natural 
at first, that is to say, intrusted by a primitive Revelation to the 
human conscience, then written on tablets of stone, was at last to 
appear living and in action, and to remain among us as an invio- 
lable deposit in the person of Christ and of His Church, furnished 
with all the graces needful to secure its fulfilment. ” ad 
‘The thing even, which we now call the Christian religion,’ says St. 
Augustine,* existed among the ancients, and has never ceased to 
exist among men, down to the advent of Jesus Christ in the flesh, 
when men began to call Christian the true religion, which had pre- 
viously existed.’ And this fact Voltaire, with that rare felicity of 
expression which truth would not unfrequently assume under his 
reluctant pen, expressed in the following words: ‘ Natural religion 
is the beginning of Christianity, and Christianity is the natural law 
perfected.’+ 





* St. Augus. Retract lib. i. c. xiii, No. 3. 
t Raison du Christianisme, au mot Aveux, 
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“Thus then, the Christ whom we worship, is the Principle, the 
Middle, and the End of all things—‘ the splendour of God’s glory, 
and the figure of his substance’—the explicit reason of intelligences. 
He is, as it were, a divine formula, whereby we may solve all the 
problems of human destiny in its different stages—a golden key to 
all mysteries, whether in time or in eternity. In that humanity of 
ours so disarranged and so divided, he establishes the order and 
the unity which the Creator had set in nature, and the moral world 
renders to His presence the same witness which the universe bears 
to its Author. 

“To resist this conclusion, we must, as M. de la Mennais once 
eloquently said, and has since so unhappily proved, renounce common 
sense, and break with all mankind. The unbelieving spirit must 
go out of the universe, and withdraw into the exterior darkness, 
there to deny its Maker and its Saviour. 

“Whither, in fact, will that unhappy intelligence go, that hath 
once seceded from this Principle of all Principles? Let it seek, let 
it long soar above the chaos of human opinions, and fix, if it can, 
on any symbol, on any subject, on any simulacrum of religion, to 
serve for asolid foundation for its rest and its hopes. 

“Would it be ancient Paganism, which was the perversion and the 
overthrow, not only of all religious ideas, but of all morality and all 
reason, and which the most virtuous as well as the most learned 
rejected as a mockery and a pollution? Would it be the Mosaic 
Religion, which has never announced itself but as a temporary dis- 
pensation, typical of Christianity, which in all it contained of truth, 
was Christianity itself in its rudimental state, has since developed 
into the latter, and no longer subsists external to it, except in a 
form of obstinate enslavement to mere relative and contingent 
manners and institutions, which nothing any longer justifies ? 
Would it be Mahometanism, that corrupt and monstrous amalgama- 
tion of Christianity, Judaism, and Pagan Sensualism---that medley—. 
that Bazaar of all Religions, where, in stupid immobility, the 
intelligence, the will, the freedom, and morality of man lie 
enchained? Would it be Natural Religion, in fine, or what is 
called the Religion of the Conscience—that Religion which for the 
four thousand years preceding the Advent of Incarnate Wisdom 
was unable to prevent, or even arrest the most shameful super- 
stitions, which could do no more than veil itself, or lurk in the 
circle of some sages, whom it was unable to reconcile with each 
other, and which never put forth any thing more true or more 
meritorious from the lips of its most fervent disciples, than the 
avowal of its own impotence, and the humble hope of a Revelation, 
in whose bosom it has, at last, been able to find its primal elements, 
aud its perfect expansion ?”—p. 401--2. Vol. 1. 


We now proceed to the second part of the present work, 
which is the most philosophic, and wherein the author 
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treats of the theology and ethics of the Gospel, the Re- 
demption and its effects, the Trinity, the Church, Grace 
and the Sacraments, more especially Confession and the 
Eucharist, and public worship, and religious ceremonies. 
These researches, we must remember, are far more philo- 
sophic than theological. The dogmas of religion are here 
defended against heresy and unbelief more by a-priori deduc- 
tions than a-posteriori arguments, more by rational induc- 
tions and analogical reasonings, than by the evidences 
furnished by Seripture and ecclesiastical tradition. Here 
it is the writer’s object to show the reasonableness of the 
Catholic dogmas, their internal cohesion and consistence, 
their intellectual fecundity, their exquisite adaption to the 
moral and social wants of men, their admirable connection 
and harmony one with the other. With the Catholic doc- 
trines he triumphantly contrasts the shallowness of heresy, 
and all false philosophical systems, their shocking incon- 
sistencies and endless variations, their intellectual sterility, 
their ultimate destructiveness to all moral and social life. 
We regret that want of space will permit us to cite but 
very few of these admirable passages. 

Never have we seen the religious helplessness of unre- 
generate man, as he was anterior to Christianity, so strik- 
ingly depicted as in the following powerful passage : 


“In the natural state of things, (which, however, we ean per- 
fectly appreciate only by carrying ourselves back to the times ante- 
rior to Christianity, which has profoundly modified it,) God reveals 
Himself to man but by the conscience within, by the spectacle of 
creation without, and lastly, by the primitive revelation, written 
and traditional. 

“These are but very weak manifestations for the lofty object to 
be attained. 

“The revelation of God by the eonscience, indeed, is indistinct, 
veiled, fugitive, vanishing at every instant before the impressions 
which external and sensible objects make upon us. Before the 
awakening of the senses, doubtless, conscience speaks loud, and her 
first accents vibrate in the ears of innocence; but soon passion 
raises her high notes, covers, stifles, and drowns the voiee of con- 
science, and sometimes ends by making her even an accomplice to 
her seductive arts. We consider our conscience as a portion} of 
ourselyes—as in some measure, one of our organs, which we can 
manage as we please, whatever be the consequences that may 
follow, and which we fain disguise from ourselves. Soon con- 
science sinks to the level of our inclinations, receives from them 
all her impressions, and becomes only a code of laws to sanction 
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our interests and our caprices. At all events, even among the 
most perfect men, conscience makes itself felt only by the sense of 
duty. But truly, what we call duty, (except it be pride in our own 
merit, and the love of ease), is something very abstract, very un- 
tangible for a heart so ardent, so passionate, as that of man. 

“The second manifestation of God through the creation is still 
very insufficient and very barren. In the heart’s perfect tranquillity 
a lofty mind may give itself up to the contemplation of the universe, 
and to the impression of order and harmony, which such a spectacle 
is calculated to produce ; and may infer the idea of a Supreme 
Being, who created the world, of a power, a goodness, and a 
wisdom, that preside over it, and then deduce from those ideas, 
sentiments of gratitude, adoration, and love. This is true; so St. 
Paul had reason to say, the Pagan Philosophers were without excuse 
for not having heard the voice of creation. 

“ But if we consult experience, we cannot dissemble that such 
sentiments constitute more a fond emotion, which habit soon blunts, 
than practical elements of reason and of virtue, that we may bear 
about with us, like weapons for the tumultuous encounter of the 
passions. The spectacle of nature tells not the heart of man pre- 
cisely and constantly to what degree God claims our homage and our 
love, to what degree He is holy, He is just, and He is good ; to 
what degree He wishes we should be so, and by what means we 
may become so. Such contemplations reach not the intelligence 
and feelings of the bulk of mankind, and suppose rather an exemp- 
tion from passions than their right direction, and a sterile moral 
quietism, rather than the profitable exercise of our faculties in the 
discharge of duty. And then how easily doth the human mind 
glide either into idolatry of the powers of nature in times of 
ignorance and imagination, or into systematic atheism in times of 
scientific analysis and abstraction. So even nature in a certain 
sense turns us away from her Author, and as St. Paul said to the 
Areopagus, it is but casually, and ‘by feeling our way after Him,’ 
we come to find Him there. 

“ Lastly, the third manifestation of God by means of the primi- 
tive revelation, written or traditional, had been disfigured all 
through the world; (as we saw in the chapter on the necessity 
of a second revelation); and it was but as a distant, indistinct 
voice, it reached the ear of some sages who dared not repeat it. 
The Jewish people, it is true, had preserved the capital truth of the 
unity of God; but this truth remained undeveloped and unpro- 
ductive ;—graven on tablets of stone rather than in the hearts of 
men, and forming but an unfruitful deposit,—an unopened testa- 
ment. It was the mere dead letter; but the spirit was wanting— 
action and life was wanting. 

“Thus the three natural manifestations of the Deity—the con- 
science—the creation—the primitive revelation, had, at most, but 
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retarded and broken the fall of humanity, but had been unable to 
prevent, and least of all, to repair it.”—Vol. il. p. 7-9. 


It is difficult to imagine the stupendous mystery of the 
Christian Trinity rendered more approachable to human 
intelligence than in the following passage, replete as it is 
with the profoundest philosophy : 


“ The Catholic doctrine of the Trinity gives us respecting the 
Divine Nature, the idea the most consonant to the exigences of 
pure reason: without it, it would be impossible for the human 
mind to form a logical idea of the character of God. This pro- 
position appears to us susceptible of a rigid demonstration, but one 
which requires a very attentive enquiry. 

«‘], All that reason can conceive of the character of God, 
indeed, is to represent Him as the Supreme Spirit essentially 
endowed with thought and with love in an infinite degree. Take 
from God the property of thought and of love, and you take from 
Him all that constitutes Him a Spirit and a Soul, and you hence- 
forth annihilate Him in refusing Him what distinguishes the 
humblest creature in the order of thinking beings. ‘ Either God 
is inferior to man, said M. Cousin on one occasion, or He possesses 
all that is permanent and substantial in man, with the addition of 
infinity.’* To form then, a rational conception of God, we must 
arrive at the idea of a being, in whom the property of thinking, and 
of loving, is essential, and infinite. 

«2. Let us goa step further. It is not enough to recognize in 
God this property—this essential basis of His intellectual nature— 
we must admit Him to be in constant activity ; and hence, provided 
with a subject of thought and an emotion of love, wherein He 
exercises Himself in all His fulness. Otherwise it is to raise up a 
conception of the Divinity only to see it vanish—it is to withdraw 
from Him what had just been granted Him, And it is necessary 
that this subject of thought, and this emotion of love, on which 
God exercises His thinking and His loving nature, should be cor- 
respondent and adequate to the infinitude of that nature. The 
eternal and infinite Being cannct be thought of for a single instant, 
and on a single point bereft of activity, as to His faculty of thinking 
and of loving ; for as He is intelligence and love, this would be to 
imply that He is not eternal and infinite. God must have always 
thought,—God must have always loved ;—therefore what is thought 
in Him, and what is love, must be co-eternal, co-existent, co-infi- 
nite with Him. Orta autem simul est cum mente divind, says Cicero 
in speaking of the rectitude of divine reason; recta ratio summi 





* Des Peasées de Pascal ; Rapport 4l’Acadéemie. Francoise par 
M. V. Cousin, Avant-propos. p. 44. 
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Jovis. (De Legibus, lib. i.) Without these conditions and these 
characteristics, all idea of God vanishes before the eye of reason. 

«3. Now it is easy to see that the concurrence of these con- 
ditions is nothing else but the Catholic Mystery of the Trinity; 
that it of necessity implies an unity of nature in God between Him, 
His thought, and His love, and in that unity a Trinity withal. 

“There can be but one Infinite ;—this is a truth which carries 
with it its own evidence. Two Jnjinites‘ involve a contradiction, 
since they limit each other, that is to say, destroy each other. If, 
therefore, what is thought, and what is love in God, must be 
infinite, as we have just acknowledged ; it must needs follow that 
they be of the same nature with God, consubstantial with God—God 
Himself, since God alone is infinite. 

‘But, on the other hand, it is necessary that this thought and 
this love should be other in Him than the faculty (puissance) which 
He has of thinking and of loving. All activity pre-supposes a 
relation, and this relation two terms, the subject and the object. 
We can conceive thought only as a product of intelligence, and con- 
sequently as distinct from intelligence. In an intelligence which 
thinks there is some thing other than in that which thinks not, and 
that is thought. The genius of Homer might not have produced the 
lliad ; the Iliad is therefore something else than the intellect of 
Homer, What we assert of thought, we may assert of love; with 
this difference only, that when it is mutual, it proceeds at once 
from the two beings whom it unites. The consideration previously 
established that God cannot be conceived a single instant destitute 
of thought and of love, doth not destroy this distinction; it only 
sets the necessary in the place of the contingent—the infinite in 
the place of the finite. The Divine Intelligence engenders from all 
eternity Its Thought. What we do successively, and at times, It 
does but once, and this once is always. 

“It is necessary, therefore, that what is Thought and what is 
Love in God, should be identical with Him as to substance: and 
yet different in Him from the very faculty He possesses of thinking 
and of loving. 

‘Reason requires all this in order to be able to grasp the idea 
of God. 

‘* Now this it is which constitutes the mystery of the Trinity, 
that unveils to us three Persons * in one God: the Father; who 





* This word “ Person” ought not to fix too much our attention ; 
for in the language of Theology it is not so much employed because 
it rigidly expresses the thing, but because it has not been possible 
to explain it better by another word:—Cum queritur quid tres, 
magna prorsus inopid laborat eloguium. Dictum est tamen tres persone, 
non ut wlud diceretur, sed ne taceretur. August, de Trinitate, lib, v. 
c. 8 et 9, and lib. vii. c. 4. 
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engenders an eternal Thought, which is His Son, aud who loves 
Him, and is loved by Him with a love that thus proceeds from 
both, and becomes the Holy Spirit. 

‘‘We fear not to assert it; however mysterious may be this 
doctrine, it is the only one which enables reason to form a logical 
and consistent idea of God, Without this mystery, philosophy has 
no right to pronounce this august name ; for either the notion of 
the Divinity is a prejudice, whereof Philosophy can render no 
account; or if she submits it to investigation, it degenerates into 
absurdity, since she cannot refuse to God what constitutes the very 
existence of a being—relations, and since she can find no terms to 
those relations but in Himself. * * * * 


We regret we cannot pursue our extracts; for the whole 
of this chapter on the Trinity is replete with the profoundest 
philosophic views. The same remark will apply to the 
chapters on Confession and the Eucharist, where the fer- 
vent piety, the strong sense, and the deep meditative spirit 
of the author, are strikingly apparent. There are many 
very judicious reflections on the maxim: ‘“‘ Out of the 
Church there is no salvation.”” The chapter entitled 
** Conclusion,”’ which closes the Second Part, and treats 
of the relation between faith and science, is a mine of philo- 
sophic wealth. M. Nicholas is precisely one of those 
writers who gain on an acquaintance, and pleases more on 
the second and third reading than on the first. . 

Throughout this critique it has been our object to handle 
more the evidences of the Church against irreligion than 
those against Protestantism, because, in the first place, 
the former are by English Catholics less frequently dis- 
cussed ; and secondly, are at the present time especially 
needful. 

We have now reached the third part of the present 
work, where the character of our divine Lord Jesus Christ, 
the authenticity of the Gospels, the exact fulfilment of 
ancient prophecy, the miracles wrought by our divine Sa- 
viour and His Apostles, the supernatural establishment and 
perpetuity of the Christian Church, as well as the blessings, 
moral, intellectual, and social she has conferred on man- 
kind, form successively the theme of the author’s argu- 
ment. Thus, in the first part of these researches, did 
our guide bring us into the porch of the primitive Revela- 
tion, there explain its shadowy types, unfold to view its 
harmonious proportions, and its close connection with the 
main edifice of Christianity, Then he suddenly conducted 
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us into the very sanctuary of that religion itself, and dis- 
closed to our astonished eyes the beauty, the magnificence, 
the countless and priceless jewels, the exquisite workman- 
ship, the profound symbolism of her sacred vessels. When 
we have gazed our fill, rapt in wonder and delight at so 
amazing a combination of solidity and grace, art and 
wealth, usefulness and sublimity, our conductor brings us 
back to the nave and aisles of the temple. There he bids 
us contemplate the massive buttresses, the graceful 
columns, the lofty arch, the storied windows, and the 
majestic statues of Apostles, martyrs, confessors, saintly 
doctors, and the long line of sovereign pontiffs. 

Here, as we said before, it lies not in his plan 
to enter into long and learned critical dissertations. . 
But after the manner of Pascal, he crushes infidelity by 
short axioms, and cogent, sententious, common-sense argu- 
ments. Our limits, we regret to say, will not permit us to 
cite more than one passage from this portion of the work ; 
but here the author’s strength lies, not in individual pas- 
sages, but in the general texture of the argument. We 
repeat our wish, however, that he may be induced to sub- 
mit to a critical analysis some of the more recent objec- 
tions of infidelity. These he has already substantially 
answered ; but the state of the controversy requires a more 
detailed discussion. And without interfering with his 
general plan, he might throw these details into an ap- 
pendix. 

The establishment and perpetuity of the Christian re- 
ligion are very well treated. 

The fruits of Christianity in the moral, social, and intel- 
lectual order of things are ably described ; and the author 
has a happy talent of availing himself of Protestant and 
infidel testimonies in behalf of the Catholic Church. Such 
is the force of truth, and the overwhelming majesty of our 
religion, that in their intervals of reason, her most impla- 
cable enemies bow down before her. 

The influence of the Catholic Church on literature and 
science, is handled with the author’s wonted superiority ; 
but not with such fulness as we could have desired. The 
subject being itself of the greatest moment, and a high 
official authority having lately pronounced that our reli- 
gious system enslaves the intellect, we shall, we trust, be 
pardoned if we dwell at some length on this topic. 

_ I. By establishing certain dogmas as matters of faith, 
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and abandoning a multitude of incidental opinions to free 
enquiry, the Catholic Church hath imparted security and 
freedom withal to the human mind, and thereby given it 
an immense vigour and elasticity. In heathenism the 
mind of man either adhered with immobility to certain 
dogmas of primitive revelation, without attempting to de- 
velop and apply them, mixing them up at the same time 
with superstitions, which tended to obscure their grandeur, 
and impair their efficacy; or it impiously rejected them, 
and with them cast aside the first truths, or axioms, from 
which all sound science and philosophy must draw its de- 
ductions. But the Catholic Church, by her own intrinsic 
evidences, hath not only lent fresh evidence to those 
primitive truths, but by annexing to them new and impor- 
tant dogmas, she hath rendered the whole system of re- 
ligion more complete, more consistent, more harmonious. 
Upon this firm and broad foundation of faith, she not only 
permits, but encourages philosophic speculation to erect 
its theories. Faith precedes reason, “‘ Fides precedit 
Rationem,” says St. Augustine; credamus ut intelliga- 
mus, let us believe in order that we may understand,” 
says St. Anselm; and the example not only of those two 
great doctors, but of so many illustrious fathers and 
divines in the primitive, the medizval, and the modern 
ages of the Church, proves that the Catholic faith is 
the mighty parent and nurse of philosophy and learn- 
ing. So far from tradition weakening the energies, or re- 
laxing the activity of the human mind, it is its most 
powerful stimulant; and this assertion we can illustrate 
by examples even from heathen antiquity. Those ancient 
philosophers, who were most careful in keeping to the 
truths of primitive Revelation, and who were most dili- 
gent in consulting the sacerdotal traditions of the east, 
like Pythagoras, his disciple Timeeus of Locri, Heracli- 
tus, Anaxagoras, Socrates and Plato, were precisely those 
who reached the loftiest heights of speculation. These are 
the philosophers whom Cicero styles royal, and their ad- 
versaries plebeian. Plebeii videntur appellandi _philo- 
sophi, qui a Platone, Socrate, et e4 familia dissident. 
The same remark will apply to some of the ancient sages 
of India and China. 

Learning impregnates genius; and the most faithful 
traditionalists have ever been the deepest speculatists. 

II. Not only the relations between faith and sciencb, as 
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fixed by the Catholic religion, give to the human mind 
an immense security and freedom, which when combined 
form the greatest element of intellectual progress; but her 
very doctrines themselves lead to the same issue. ‘These 
doctrines, as we have seen, by their unfathomable depth, 
their wonderful harmony, their fruitful results, their 
striking analogies, present the noblest nurture for philoso- 
phic meditation. It was from this divine source the great 
Catholic philosophers in the early ages of the Church, and 
in the medizeval and modern times have quaffed inspiration, 
and where can we find their equals? The list is too long 
to cite. 

III. Christianity has re-established the true relations 
between God and nature, and by revealing the latter in 
her impotence as well as her dignity, has torn away the 
veil wherewith superstition had covered her. Hereby hath 
that Religion promoted the spirit of free enquiry into 
nature’s laws and nature’s operations, or in other words, 
hath created the natural sciences. For among Pagan 
nations the philosophic investigation of nature, when com- 
pared with its progress under the influence of Christianity, 
was extremely feeble. 

IV. The light which the Christian religion throws on 
the origin of nations, and the great events of primitive his- 
tory, furnishes a clue to the historical enquirer through 
the labyrinths of ages. Hence, though the art and 
the science of history were much cultivated by the polite 
nations of antiquity, they never were able to attain to the 
philosophy of history. And the reason is clear, for to 
philosophize we must compare and make inductions. But 
the little sympathy which existed among ancient? nations, 
an¢ their little acquaintance with each other, as well as 
their vague and scanty knowledge of primitive history, 
were a bar to such comparisons and generalizations 
of facts. 

V. International intercourse is, as is well observed by 
Mohler in his Symbolism, the great source of civilization. 
Yet who hath instituted so close and noble a community 
of doctrines, ideas, feelings, and manners, among nations 
so widely separated by time and space, as the Catholic 
Church? Ancient and modern times, the Greek and the 
barbarian, the east and the west, the north and the south, 
she hath bound together by the tie of a common faith. 
Hence the mighty river of her intellectual culture is 
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swelled by a thousand tributary streams. Hence no 
literature is so rich, so various, so learned, so profound, 
and so comprehensive as Catholic literature. How narrow 
was the intellectual horizon of the Pagan when compared 
with that of the Christian! Heathenism bounded the 
learning of her sages within the compass of nationality. 
But with the very rise of Christian philosophy, we see the 
circle of knowledge vastly extended. The great Clemens 
Alexandrinus, and his illustrious disciple Origen, while 
they vie with the most celebrated Greeks in philosophic 
depth, far surpass them in extent of erudition. And the 
“em catalogue of men of the profoundest intellect and 
universal learning swells with succeeding ages of the 
Church down to the present times. 

VI. The moral discipline which the Catholic religion 
exercises over the soul and the senses of man, the peace of 
mind she insures, the steadiness and diligence she incul- 
cates, and the purity and loftiness of purpose she exacts 
for the due discharge of all our undertakings, more than 
double the intellectual faculties of the scholar who faith- 
fully acts up to her spirit. 

VII. But it will be objected, Protestant literature at 
least will vie with any the Catholic Church has produced. 
Let us look to facts. Let us remember that Protestantism, 
in its elder forms especially, contained many Christian 
elements—that it found the European nations in an ad- 
vanced stage of civilization —that its superstructure of 
knowledge rested on a Catholic foundation, and that thus 
the intellectual culture of the countries in which it 
has prevailed for the last three hundred years is not its ex- 
clusive work. Let us look to facts. 

Before England and Northern Germany had embraced 
the Reformation, they had enjoyed, the one eight, the 
other nine hundred years of Christian civilization. Under 
the benign shelter of the Church, order and liberty had 
struck the deepest roots, admirable political institutions 
had grown up, the wisest laws been promulgated, manners 
been refined, slavery abolished, the humanizing spirit 
of chivalry had mitigated warfare, agriculture and com- 
merce had attained to the highest pitch of prosperity ; 
schools, colleges, monastic foundations, and splendid uni- 
versities, had promoted education and learning; architec- 
ture, and in one of those countries, painting had reached 
the height of perfection. Divinity and philosophy had 
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put forth Latin treatises, which to this day excite won- 
der and admiration. Chaucer in one country had sung ; and 
in the other the vernacular poetry of the Minnesingers sur- 
passed all that Germany subsequently produced, until the 
middle of the last century ; while classical philology, in 
both lands, was making the noblest beginnings. 

Now look to the history of Protestant countries since the 
great religious Revolution. What did Calvinistic Holland 
produce for three centuries, but learned philologers and 
jurists? Her ablest scholar, and most enlightened philo- 
sopher, Grotius, was more than half a Catholic. hat 
literary refinement, or philosophic speculation adorned 
Presbyterian Scotland in the long interval that elapsed 
between Buchanan and Hume and Robertson ? hat 
literary master-piece did Lutheran Germany put forth in 
the two centuries and a half that intervened between Lu- 
ther and Lessing? One great philosophic name, indeed, 
towers aloft above all his contemporaries. This was the 
illustrious Leibnitz, who, though he lived and died in the 
Lutheran Church, was in his conviction thoroughly Ca- 
tholic. ‘The great astronomer Kepler, we do not name, 
for he belongs to science. 

Mohler justly observes, that until Protestant Germany 
threw off the fetters of Lutheranism, it never displayed 
great intellectual activity. And though he assigns not 
the reason, we think it is this, namely, that the orthodox 
Protestantism, as it is but half-faith, half-infidelity, im- 
parts to the human mind neither the security and freedom 
insured by the Catholic Church, nor the wild liberty or 
licence offered by Rationalism. Under its influence the 
intellect is kept ‘in a state of irksome oscillation between 
truth and error—a state the most adverse to the due de- 
velopment of its powers. 

But it will be said, Protestant England surely forms a 
glorious exception. Under the influence of the orthodox 
Protestantism, what splendid achievements has not the 
English intellect accomplished during the last three hun- 
dred years? ‘To this we reply, the Anglican Church has, 
it must be remembered, retained many Catholic elements ; 
it has recognized the ecclesiastical tradition of the first 
five centuries, and has thereby given a stimulus to theo- 
logical learning. Yet if we deduct from the stock of 
national literature the contributions of the Catholic party, 
severely persecuted and impoverished as they were, and the 
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works of open infidels, and half-disguised sceptics, as well 
as the productions of the Laudian divines of the seventeenth 
century, and their followers, the Tractarians of the present 
day, repudiated as they are by the great bulk of Anglicans, 
we shall see that British Protestantism will be stripped of 
half its literary laurels. The true, genuine Protestantism 
of England is surely to be found among the dissenting 
sects, like the Presbyterians, the Baptists, the Indepen- 
dents, and the various classes of Methodists. Yet though 
in the worst of times these sects had never been persecuted 
like the British Catholics, and for a century and a half 
have enjoyed the fullest toleration, how small, compara- 
tively to their numbers and wealth, have been their contri- 
butions to British letters! Do we not, on the contrary, 
discern in these sects, the same distaste and aversion for 
all polite literature and high philosophy, which was such 
a characteristic of the old Lutherans and Calvinists? 
And the Anglican Evangelicals, who are so akin to Metho- 
dists, have been pronounced by an able and experienced 
judge* to be in despite of the advantages of an university 
education, inferior in mental activity to the ordinary run 
of dissenters. 

If with the literary exertions of Protestant Europe we 
compare the splendid triumphs which Catholic Italy and 
Spain have achieved in all the fine arts, in poetry, and in 
history, from the middle of the fifteenth, to the close of the 
seventeenth century, and the glorious models of sacred and 
. profane eloquence, and deep science and philosophy which 

=m adorned Catholic France, in the age of Louis XIV., 
and even in the present day, as well as the brilliant lights of 
philosophy and erudition that southern Germany has put 
forth during the last fifty years; we shall then have no 
need to blush for that divine faith, which is the nurse of 
genius, and the mother of art. 

But what shall we say of infidelity? Surely she may 
dispute the palm of science with the Catholic Church. 
Rationalism, indeed, by promoting a spirit of lawless en- 
quiry, may give a certain temporary impulse to genius and 
learning, yet it soon runs out its course. Soon doth un- 
belief prove the bane of all intellectual, as of all moral and 





* The editor of the Rambler, who has had ample opportunities of 
knowing the different parties in the Anglican Church. 
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social life. The ungodly have no offspring. The Ra- 
tionalistic literature of Germany is utterly spent and ex- 
hausted, and has given birth to a Pantheism which, in 
many of its representatives,” is the brutal enemy of all 
intellectual refinement, as of all moral and social order. 
The great ornaments of German literature and _philo- 
sophy for the last forty years, have been either members of 
the Catholic Church, or Protestants with half-Catholic 
sentiments. In France, infidelity might, during a great 
part of the eighteenth century, boast of its elegant litera- 
ture and scientific acquirements; but when its deadly prin- 
ciples had once spread among the people, were not, together 
with all religion, morality, law, and order, letters and 
science buried in the dust? In what an awful night of 
intellectual barbarism, in what a chaos of moral and social 
confusion did that boasted enlightenment terminate ! 

We cannot better conclude than with the following admir- 
able passage from our author, on the union of faith and 
philosophy : 


“Tt would seem that the subjection of all things to the human 
understanding, has been the reward of the submission of the under- 
standing itself to the dictates of Christian faith, And this must 
needs be according to the hierarchical order of things. In the same 
way as in consequence of his first revolt against God, man had 
seen his will rebel against his reason, his senses against his will, 
nature against his senses, and so he had lost over all things and 
over himself the dominion which he had denied to his Maker; so 
by availing himself of the divine aid which has been offered him 
to raise him up from his fall, he has necessarily experienced even 
here below, the restoration which he will completely attain to only 
in Heaven, according to that text of St. Paul’s Instaurare omnia in 
Christo. Thus we see that his submission to the Law of Christ 
has re-established the empire of truth over his reason by the 
theological and metaphysical sciences; the empire of his reason 
over his will, and of the latter over his senses by the moral sciences; 
and the empire of his senses over nature by the exact and indus- 
trial sciences, These are the three branches of human knowledge, 
whereof the prodigious development under the Gospel Dispensation 
has exalted mankind to the throne of the highest civilization, and 
realized the beautiful adage, /o serve God is to reign. 

“If it be objected that the acme of European civilization has co- 
incided with the reign of unbelief, we answer that the age of 





* The Pantheistic communists of Germany, who are, for the 
most part, disciples of Hegel’s Philosophy. They are called in 
Germany, Hegelians of the extreme left. 
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unbelief has only reaped what the ages of faith had sown; and that 
it is the age of mighty talents, (the 17th century) which has consti- 
tuted the age of enlightenment, (the 18th century). All tho great 
processes of the human mind, of which we are so proud; the 
method of induction, the laws of the celestial mechanism, the appli- 
cation of algebra to geometry, the differential calculus, were found 
in an age of faith, and by men of faith—Bacon, Newton, Kepler, 
Descartes, Leibnitz, Pascal. We may refer in support of this asser- 
tion to the Eloges of Fontenelle, and D’Alembert. We are great 
men, greater than they, only because we have risen upon their 
shoulders. Like Moses, they have not been allowed to enter the 
Promised Land, whither they have conducted us. We speak here 
only of the physical sciences; for in regard to the metaphysical 
sciences, far more calculated to decide the question by their close 
connection with faith, we have precisely degenerated from those 
great men: they have remained in philosophy the columns of 
Hercules. Since their time we have but retrograded to materialism, 
to antique Pantheism; and at present to hide its own nudity, 
Philosophy must cover itself under their mantles. Infidelity has 
not, therefore, produced, but plucked in the right time the fruits of 
civilization, which is Christian in its origin, and dates from the 
ages of faith.” 





Art. I1.—Memoirs of Scipio De Ricci, late Bishop of Pistoia and 
Prato, reformer of Catholicism in Tuscany, edited from the ori- 
ginal of M. De Porrer, by Tuos. Roscoz. London: H. Colburn. 
1851. 


T has ever been a favourite hobby of Protestant writers, 
to seek for examples and authorities for the novelties 

of their church outside of that church; and it must be 
acknowledged that they are not always very fastidious in 
their choice. ‘True to their original negative character of 
Protesters, they convert the Scripture phrase, and holding 
‘* all to be with them who are not against them,’’ claim 
as allies and associates every opponent of Catholic truth, 
no matter what errors condemned by themselves. he may 
hold. Thus arose the long-favoured theory of the descent 
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of the Anglican Church from the ancient Manichees 
through the Waldenses, Cathari, and Poor Men of 
Lyons. ‘Thus Mr. Palmer turns with filial affection to the 
Heresiarch Photius ; whilst another writer speaks of that 
persecuted Protestant Arius, and the Foreign Aid Society, 
under the patronage of Dr. Bloomfield, with a still 
wider charity, invited in the summer of 1851, all denomi- 
nations of foreign dissent, from the Calvinists of Geneva 
to the Socinians and infidels of Paris, to preach and teach 
in the churches of London. 

From time to time some writer, more ingenious than 
another, discovers a stray Protestant where least thought 
of in some forgotten corner of history ; and certainly were 
all these “‘fere rariores’’ collected, they would be a 
stranger assemblage than any in the British Museum. 
Mr. Whiteside, in his very original work on Italy, made 
several startling discoveries. Such as that all Roscoe’s 
history was not gospel; the existence of a writer called 
Manzoni; the authentic and never-before-heard-of tale of 
Beatrice Cenci; and a bottle of the water of the dry lake 
Regillus. But in addition to these astounding discoveries 
which, we regret to say, were sneered at by the profane 
Quarterly ; he also made the discovery of two new Pro- 
testants, Jerome Savonarola and Scipio Ricci ;* and re- 
commended the republication of their respective lives, 
which he does not appear, however, to have read himself. 
The recommendation would probably have slumbered in 
Mr. Whiteside’s volume, had not the late outcry against 
Papal power in England rendered it a good speculation to 
republish the life of one who had at least the merit, in 
English eyes, of being opposed to the Pope of his day. 
In our review of Mr. Whiteside’s work, we gave a sketch 
of the real life of the celebrated friar, who had the mis- 
fortune to be praised by that author; and at the same 
time promised, that should the fame of Ricci be again 
brought before the public notice, we would furnish our 
readers with a brief view of his somewhat remarkable 
career. We will only premise that we have drawn our 
facts almost wholly from the work before us, written by 
De Ricci’s great admirer and apologist De Potter; but 





* See Whiteside’s Italy, vol. i. chap. 13 and 18, 
VOL. XXXII—No, LXIII, 4 
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have consulted the original French, from which the Eng- 
lish edition is in many places abridged. 

The eighteenth century was drawing to its meridian, 
and the evil seeds which in its close bore such fearful 
fruit, were already beginning to develope themselves. 
The new-born philosophy of France had penetrated and 
infected the mind of the upper classes. Misgovernment 
and tyranny had shaken men’s faith in the laws, and im- 
morality and irreligion in divine truth; despotism had 
overrun the ancient constitutions of Europe, and men, in- 
stead of striving for their restoration, cherished ima- 
ginary theories of social contracts and rights of man. 
The perverted patronage of the secular power had intro- 
duced laxity and vice into the high places of the Church: 
the reformatory decrees of the great Tridentine council 
were rejected and the fancies of Jaifsenists and Erasti- 
ans were upheld as the remedy. Instead of trusting to 
the action of the Church herself to cast off the abuses which 
in many places disfigured her; too many looked to that 
very secular power which had caused these abuses, to re- 
form them. It was a time which required great judgment, 
calm decision, and unswerving firmness in those called to 
rule the Church ; and norte of these qualities did Ricci pos- 
sess: from his youth caught by every new attraction, and 
blinded by every fresh sophistry, he never bad firmness to 
resist the blandishments of power or the terrors of adverse 
fortune. 

Born in 1741 of a noble Florentine family, Scipio Ricci 
received his early education among the Jesuits, whose last 
general, previous to their suppression, was his relation. 
He entered with eagerness into all the peculiarities of the 
Jesuit teaching; and even determined to join the order 
himself. (vol. 1. p. 5.) Being recalled, however, by his 
family, and sent to study under the Benedictines, he at 
once, with that versatility which continued to be his char- 
acteristic through life, became a strenuous Jansenist, and 
what was then called a Regalist. The Regalists held what 
are better known as Erastian doctrines; that is, they 
maintained that the temporal power is supreme in all 
matters not of faith, even in ecclesiastical discipline. This 
doctrine, so flattering to the Grand Duke Leopold, whose 
great ambition was to be the reformer and the head at 
once of church and state in his dominions, and to whom 
Ricci ever looked for promotion and favour; the latter 
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continued to uphold until the withdrawal of that prince. 
and his own approaching end taught him no longer to 
court the favour of princes. 

On his return from Rome, he was appointed by M. In- 
contri, Archbishop of Florence, his vicar, ad causas, and 
one of his first acts was to exchange the catechism of Bel- 
larmine throughout the diocese for that of Colbert, a 
French Jansenist. 

In 1780 he was appointed bishop of Pistoia, and from 
this date began his miscalled reforms. 

The first subject which gave rise to these, was the 
alleged excesses and immoralities of some convents of 
regulars, especially of Dominicans. Whilst we are far 
from denying that individuals amongst the clergy and re- 
gulars have at different times been guilty of the greatest 
crimes, we feel convinced that any one who takes the 
trouble, as we have done, of wading through the whole 
mass of evidence in De Potter and De la Plat, will be far 
from being convinced of the truth of all the allegations 
made. ‘To use a phrase which a lawyer would best under- 
stand, the evidence is too perfect: all at once a system of 
guilt is developed, which is perfectly incredible: and not 
the least suspicious circumstance is the readiness with 
which, the moment the Grand Duke’s wish to suppress the 
convents was known, a host of informers sprang up in 
every direction. But Ricci’s zeal was not content. with 
reforming the real abuses which might exist, he was am- 
bitious of the character, since denominated a “liberal Ca- 
tholic,” that is to say, he was desirous of sacrificing to 
the enemies of religion all her outposts by way of thereby 
more firmly securing the citadel of religious truth. With 
this view, after having successively changed the catechism 
of Colbert for that of Montpellier, and that of Gourlin, he 
undertook a crusade against several popular devotions, on 
the ground that they were not expressly authorised by 
Scripture or by councils; amongst others he disapproved 
of the ancient devotion of the via crucis, because it made 
mention of the venerable tradition that our Lord had 
thrice fallen under the cross. So 9!so he objected to the 
custom prevalent in Italy, of hanginy curtains before cer- 
tain pictures and statues, which are only withdrawn on 
feast days. But that which specially excited his reform- 
ing zeal, was the devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, 
which, embracing an old mistake, he contended confound- 
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ed the human with the divine nature of our Lord: 
Such were the weighty points in which Ricci thought it 
right to reject the universal practice of the church. Of 
the first, it is only necessary to observe, that the practice 
of saying the prayers of the via crucis to commemorate 
the different stages of our Lord’s passion, no more in- 
volves an explicit belief in the tradition, in itself so proba- 
ble, that he fell under the weight of His cross on the road 
to Ualvary, than the beautiful meditations of St. Bonaven- 
ture on the life of Christ are to be taxed with historical 
inaccuracy, because he introduces in them many minor, 
probable, imaginary incidents to illustrate the known 
spirit of that adorable life. The second custom to which 
Ricci objected, originally arose from the peculiar value set 
on particular paintings, and the consequent desire to pre- 
serve them from injury by exposure. The objections to 
the devotion to the Sacred Heart which Ricci carried in the 
synod of Pistoia, and which were afterwards condemned 
by the bull Unigenitus, were founded on an entire misap- 
prehension ; as if it were the corporeal Heart of our Lord 
to which it were directed ; separated from His divinity ; 
a separation impossible to be made, as the divine and hu- 
man nature are inseparably united,” and the Sacred Heart is 
individualised only by the common figure of speaking of 
the heart to express emphatically the soul; the boundless 
love of our merciful Redeemer. This use of the word 
heart is so common and universal in all languages that 
none but the veriest trifler could mistake it. We need 
only refer for ancient examples to the “ paratum cor 
meum”’ of the 56th Psalm. 

But the new bishop of Pistoia was not one to limit his 
exertions for reform to such matters. True to his princi- 
ple, that the temporal power is the legitimate source of ec- 
clesiastical authority, in every step he took he sought 
the advice and assistance, not’ of the heads of the church, 
but of the Grand Duke. He distinctly avowed that bishops 
should obey princes rather than the Pope, even in spiritual 
matters (De Potter, vol. i. p. 171.) It does not appear 
that in thus giving to Cesar the things which are God’s, 
he ever troubled himself with reflecting on the case of a 
heretical sovereign, or whether he would, had he lived in 
England in this age, have obeyed in spirituals a woman, 





* See the twentieth chapter of the Acts, where St. Paul speaks 
of the blood of God. 
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or'as might be the case in America, a Jew. It is certain, 
that in his support of the Grand Duke, he was not very par- 
ticular as to the means employed. He assisted Leopold 
in suppressing and diverting into the coffers of the state, 
certain annual payments made by Tuscan churches to 
Rome, and which were the interest of moneys formerly 
advanced by the Holy See to these churches. He joined 
in the arbitrary suppression of a number of convents, and 
the alienation of their property, irrespective of the rights 
of the owners: nay, he accepted a present of one for him- 
self. (De Potter, p. 116.) : 

But it was in the matter of marriage that he carried his 
heterodox views to the greatest extreme. Instead of con- 
sidering it as a sacrament instituted by Christ, to which 
the civil contract of which the state has cognizance is only 
a secondary adjunct, he taught ‘that it was merely a civil 
contract depending on the civil power; and, in pursuance 
of this theory, applied for and obtained from the Grand 
Duke, power to grant dispensations for marriages.—(De 
Potter, vol. i. p. 126, et seq.) As Leopold thus contem- 
plated establishing himself as the standard of orthodoxy 
and the rule of faith in his dominions, and was to be 
supported in this character by the complaisant bishop of 
Pistoia, it was necessary that he should study “ tant soit 
peu’ theology ; and it may be curious to know what were 
the profound studies which were to render him fitted to 
overrule the decisions of Popes, of synods, and of councils. 
We learn from De Potter, (vol i. p. 200,) that the works 
he studied were ‘‘ L’ Ecclesiastic Citoyen,’’ published, 
anonymously, in France in the beginning of the revolu- 
tion, and Decquet’s ‘‘ Institution d’un Prince.” 

In 1786 Ricci assembled the synod of Pistoia to sanction 
the changes he had executed in his diocese, and to prepare 
the way for the Grand Duke’s great project of a national 
council, which should confirm and execute all his intended 
changes in ecclesiastical matters, This assembly of Pis- 
toia, composed of one hundred and seventy-one parish 
priests, fourteen chaplains, fourteen canons, and thirty- 
three other priests, was naturally in a great measure under 
the influence of the bishop; and he succeeded, notwith- 
standing some opposition, in carrying the constitutions which 
were afterwards condemned in the bull, auctorem fidei. 

As a preparation for his great project of a council, the 
Grand Duke sent to each of the Tuscan bishops a circular, 
containing fifty-seven points, on which he required their 
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opinions: these being not sufficiently submissive, he took 
another step, which cannot be better expressed than in the 
words of one of his panegyrists :— 


“The answers of the bishops to the fifty-seven points being far 
from uniform, the Grand Duke adopted the resolution of calling, 
previously, to the convocation of the national council, of which he 
had sketched the plan, an assembly of bishops, in which the matters 
iritended to be agitated, should be prepared and discussed iu such 
a way, as to leave no pretext for opposition or discord. On the 17th 
March, 1787, the bishops were convoked, and their assembly opened 
on the 23rd April following.”—Istoria dell’ assemblia dei vescovi, 
&c., by the abbate Reginaldo Tanzini. Florence, 1788. 


The first step, however, of the assembled bishops was 
not well calculated to assure the Grand Duke of their do- 
cility: he had ordered a riumber of theologians on whom 
he could rely to teach the bishops their duty of submission 
to the spiritual authority of the sovereign; but the bishops, 
as pastors of the church, silenced them with the sentence 
‘nos magistri, vos discipuli.’”’-—De Potter, vol. i. p. 242. 

Leopold and his advisers soon discovered that neither 
the influence of the government, nor the sophisms of the 
few bishops devoted to his interests, were able to sway the 
majority of the bishops to his will: and the assembly from 
the first session separated into two very marked divisions. 
A minority, consisting of the bishops of Pistoia, Colle, 
and Chiusi, whilst nominally advocating reform of abuses, 
sought to overturn every aucient institution, and leave the 
whole government of the church in the hands of the civil 
power, whilst, at the same time, they sought to compel a uni- 
formity of Jansenistical and Erastian teaching in all schools 
and seminaries. ‘The majority, (whom, nevertheless, De 
Polter calls the opposition,) consisting of three archbishops 
and eleven bishops, whilst they embraced every project of 
rational reform, maintained that such reforms must come 
from the Church herself; and resisted the sweeping 
schemes of the Grand Duke, which would leave the civil 
government the absolute authority on every point, from the 
least to the greatest; from articles of faith down to what 
books should constitute a curé’s library.* 





* Leopold had issued an ordinance on this latter subject some 
time before. See De Potter, vol, i, 200 et seq., aud English edition, 
vol, i. p. 224, 
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The reader will, however, better understand the points 
in dispute from a brief summary of the principal articles 
discussed in this assembly. ‘The majority embraced the 
proposal for correcting the existing editions of the Missal 
and Breviary; for the thorough examination of the candi- 
dates for orders ; for regulating the gratuities to be received 
for charitable masses ; for the regulation of patronage; the 
union of small benefices; the dress and manners of the 
clergy ; but left the details of these measures to the pru- 
dence of each bishop in his own diocese. ‘They agreed that 
the privileges of the regulars required reform and control, 
but refused to adopt Ricci’s sweeping plan, by which all 
existing orders were to be abolished, and one convent of a 
new species of order, following the rule of St. Benedict, 
and entirely subject to the bishop, was to be established in 
each parish. 

They refused to simple priests the right to vote in coun- 
cils and synods: this had been claimed by the Grand Duke 
in order to be able, by the canonists and theologians, whom 
he claimed to name, to outvote the legitimate pastors of 
the church. 

They refused to claim for each bishop, or to receive from 
the civic power the right of granting dispensations. 

They agreed to the utility of uniform teaching in theo- 
logy, and appointed a commission to draw up a plan of 
study, but refused to adopt St. Augustine, interpreted by 
the Jansenists, as the only standard of orthodox teaching. 

The minority sought to abolish all private oratories and 
chapels; they would only zree to prohibit mass being 
said in them on Sundays au. « festivals, without the special 
license of the ordinary: and on the subject of the alleged 
abuses, with regard to anniversary masses for the dead, &c., 
they resolved “‘to instruct their flocks in regard to the . 
communion of saints, and to do away with all existing er- 
rors, as required by the Council of Trent.’’-—(De Potter, 
Eng. ed., vol. i. p. 240.) 

A leading point in the Grand Duke’s schemes. for 
regulating the religion of his subjects, according to his 
ideas of suitableness, was to have but one altar and one 
mass in each church: this the majority of the bishops ab- 
solutely resisted, as they did his scheme for regulating the 
works which were to constitute each priest’s library,* and 





* It is amusing at the present day, when their momentary im- 
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to recognize “the civil formalities as alone constituting 
the sacrament of marriage.’’-—(See ans. of bp. of Chiusi, 
app. Potter, Eng. ed., vol. i. p. 258.) 

In short, whilst the bishops of the majority wished all 
reforms to be the work of the church herself, following up 
her ancient laws and time-honoured traditions, and to be 
conducted with due respect to individual liberty and free- 
dom of action, Ricci, and those with him, sought for a 
sweeping reform of everything not exactly conformable to 
their own ideas; totally overturning every ancient institu- 
tion and absorbing every individual action. <A reform, of 
which the fountain head was to be the civil power, which 
was to be absolute and magisterial in spiritual as well as 
temporal matters, and the plan of which was to be founded 
on an unvarying uniformity, regulating the size of every 
parish, the salary of every benefice, the number of services 
in every church, the exact teaching of every priest and 
every schoolmaster, nay, the very prayers to be said and 
the alms to be given by every individual; a system which, 
whilst proclaiming the liberation of the church from the 
imaginary thrall of Rome, would render her the slave of 
the state; and whilst pretending to uphold the rights of the 
bishops and the people, of religion and education, would 
subject the religion of the nation to the ukases of a minis- 
ter of public worship, as it would their education to those 
of a minister of instruction, nay, would make the very grace 
of God, calling His creatures to a life of chastity, depend 
on the will of a sovereign notorious for his immoralities.* 
Such was the plan which Ricci and his associates advo- 
cated; and that unerringness and that authority which 
they denied to the church and its head, they unhesitatingly 
claimed for themselves, and for the sovereign through 
whom they hoped to enforce their plans. How far they 
carried their veneration for the wisdom and infallibility of 
a prince, may be judged from the answer of the bishops 
of Pistoia, Chiusi, and Colle, to the bishop of Monte- 
pulciano, who, in his argument against the abolition in 





portance as the leaders and advocates of a faction is forgotten, to 
read the list of insignificant writers whom the Grand Duke would 
have made the classics of theology. The leading names are, Ques- 
nel, le Tourneux, Nicole, Godeau, Duguet. 

* See Leopold’s decree, regulating the number of convents, and 
the number of inmates in each. 
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churches of all altars save one, had remarked that the 
Grand Duke himself, who proposed the adoption of that 
measure, was then building churches with several altars. 
‘‘ What conclusion,” say they, ‘‘ would the theologian draw 
from this vague and bold assertion? That the sovereign 
has contradicted himself, or changed his mind on the sub- 
ject? It would be sacrilege to dare to suspect it !!’’—Eng. 
ed. vol. i. p. 268. 

The nineteenth and last session of this remarkable as- 
sembly was held on the fifth of June, 1787: for the Grand 
Duke finding that the bishops would not surrender the 
guardianship of their flocks into his hand, abruptly sum- 
moned them before him and dismissed them with a repri- 
mand, for their want of courtly docility. In the words of 
the English translator of; De Potter, “‘ He gave audience 
to the assembly in a body, and testified to it his vexation 
at the malignant spirit with which it had misrepresented 
his intentions, and the selfishness which had induced it to 
reject his proposals; at the “little harmony and concord 
which existed among the bishops, and at the spirit of pre- 
judice _ party which had actuated them,’”’ &c. (Vol. i. 

. 249. . 
: The prince’s complaints of the want of concord in an 
assembly where his own three creatures were the only dis- 
sentients, reminds us of a worthy friend of ours who once 
apologised for being late, by saying, “‘ I was on a jury with 
eleven of the most obstinate men in Europe; there was no 
making them hear reason.”’ Disappointed in his hopes of 
using the bishops as his tools, Leopold resolved to reform 
the Church himself, and applied to Ricci for a plan; and 
under his guidance took several steps in furtherance of 
those views which the Emperor Joseph carried out in 
Austria. In the meantime, however, the people of Prato, 
weary of the novelties and innovations of their bishop,* had 
excited some disturbances in that town. Leopold, too, had 
begun to find out that to reform a nation’s religion against 
their will, was a hopeless and a thankless task ; and even 
before his elevation to the imperial throne, in 1790, removed 
him from Tuscany, he had learned to distrust the zeal of 
the bishop of Pistoia. The circumstances of his new 
kingdom tended still further to change his views: he found 
Belgium in almost open revolt, in consequence of the 





* Ricci was bishop of the united diocese of Pistcia and Prato. 
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changes in religion introduced by his predecessor, Joseph 
II. ,* and which were similar to those he himself had wished 
to carry in ‘l'uscany ; and one of his first acts was to re- 
scind all the religious enactments of Joseph in Belgium. 
He had scarcely quitted Tuscany, when, in the same year, 
1790, a general revolt broke out at Florence on the 8th of 
June; the people indignantly demanding the abolition of 
the various changes in civil and ecclesiastical matters which 
Leopold had introduced. All their demands were con- 
ceded to them, and the three great points on which they 
insisted, show how little truth there is in the statement 
that this revolt ‘‘ was excited merely by the fanaticism of 
the Monks.’’ These three points were, abolition of pre- 
tended ecclesiastical reforms, unlimited freedom of com- 
merce, and the establishment of the ancient laws of the 
‘‘annona.’’{ (De Potter, vol. ii. p. 294.) 

As from this time Peter Leopold disappears from the 
scene of Tuscan politics, it may be well to pause for a 
moment to consider his character, and the changes in the 
government of that state which he introduced.» Raised to 
the throne at the age of nineteen, Leopold was incited by 
the example of the emperor, Joseph II., to attempt a total 
remodelling of his states. ‘The minds of men at that pe- 
riod were aroused and stimulated to seek improvement and 
reform, and he determined to make Tuscany the model of 
all European countries ; but at the same time he sought 
to combine with this the most despotic power in his own 
hands, and the most stringent absolutism of his own indi- 
vidual will. Instead of enabling the nation to raise itself 
by strengthening and renovating its ancient and national 
institutions, he sought to level every ancient barrier, every 
existing right, in order to create a new state and a new na- 
tion, who were in all things, from the least to the greatest, 
from their dress to their religion, to be modelled on his 
ideas, and were not even to be happy or prosperous, save 
as he ordered. In the words of Manzoni, “‘ voleva ognuno 
felice, ma a modo suo.’’{ He carried the idea of a pater- 
nal government to the extreme: he codified, he remodelled, 





* See a note in De Potter, vol. ii. p. 390. 
+ The ancient laws regulating the sale of corn, export duties, 
price, dc. — 
{ “He wished every one happy, but according to his fashion.” — 
I, Promesi Sposi. 
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he regulated an active and an enterprising people, till, in 
the towns, which were immediately under his influence, he 
produced effeminacy and hypocrisy, and in the country, 
discontent and revolt.* It was this same spirit of over- 
weening self-confidence and meddling interference which 
led him in matters of religion to wish to remodel the 
Church till it should be the pliant tool of the temporal 
power, and made him tamper with the most sacred dogmas 
of faith, in order to produce that uniformity which was the 
ignus fatuus of his life, and to erect himself as the censor 
of morality in others whilst he indulged in vice himself. 
The panegyrist of liberty, he drew up a constitution on 
paper, which, however, he kept in his study, whilst he 
subjected his subjects to the most universal and minute 
despotism, in order to prepare them for freedom. But lest 
we should be suspected of exaggeration, we will use the 
words of one of his greatest panegyrists: ‘‘ On the other 
hand, the Prince, desirous of uniting the happiness of his 
people with the exercise of absolute and despotic authority, 
allows himself to become guilty of the most tyrannical acts : 
to give way to arbitrary enterprises and proceedings; to 
carry his vices and, dissolute manners to excess, whilst he 
demands from his subjects the regularity and chastity of the 
convent ; to maintain and to encourage the most despicable 
and insulting system of espionage, and to persecute those 
who exhibit any superiority of talent or genius. Peter Leo- 
pold, from a wish to know everything himself, reigned with- 
out ministers, and did not permit those whom he employed to 
take any decided part in the affairs of government; so that, 
being deprived of every means of instruction, and of every 
motive to emulation, there was no one in Tuscany at the 
period of the French revolution, if we except a few men of 
letters, who had anything like a knowledge of the first 
elements of politics.’ (Prudente consiglio ai Toscani da 
J. Castinelli Firense, 1799 ; ap. Eng. trans. vol. i. p. 326.) 





* «‘ Deprived of that species of courage and of energy which some- 
times, indeed, lead to the commission of great crimes, but without 
which, also, no great virtues can possibly exist, the population of 
the capital, in a more especial manner, from being most exposed to 
the paternal influence of Leopold, has acquired a habit of petty 
wickedness and dissembled perfidy, which leave to cowardice and 
meanness all the external varnish of dissimulation and mildness.” 
(Beccatini ap Eng. trans., vol. i. p. 320.) 
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In fine, if we concede to him the merit of good inten- 
tions, (and we believe he was a benevolent man,) we cannot 
better describe his character than in the words Manzoni 
uses to delineate that of Donna Prassede :— 


“Much inclined to do good; certainly the noblest business to 
which man can devote himself, but which, like everything else, may 
be spoiled. Todo good, we must know it ; and this we can do only 
by the exercise of our judgment in the midst of our passions, and 
according to our ideas, which are often strange enough. As for 
ideas, Donna Prassede followed the rule laid down with regard to 
friends: she had few, but those she cherished. Amongst the few 
were, unfortunately, several distorted ones; and it was not these 
that she loved the least. Hence it happened that she either mis- 
took for good what was not so, or adopted means which would rather 
have the opposite effect, or deemed those means lawful which were 
not so; according to a certain theory, that he who does more than 
his duty may exeeed his rights.” (I. Promesi Sposi, cap. 25.) 


The career of the bishop of Pistoia and Prato loses 
much of its interest from the period of the accession of 
Leopold to the imperial throne: essentially a courtier, 
Ricci had ever looked to the personal favour of the sove- 
reign for the means of effecting the changes he desired. 
His was no zeal that could brook the clouds of adverse for- 
tune: it flourished in the sunshine of a prince’s smile, it 
withered in the cold shade of his displeasure. A congre- 
gation had been named at Rome to examine the acts of the 
synod of Pistoia, but it pronounced no sentence until the 
bull “ auctorem fidei’’ appeared, in 1794: the more so, as 
Ricci had at this time fled from his diocese to Florence, and 
Leopold, and afterwards Ferdinand, who succeeded him in 
the Grand Duchy, interceded for him with Rome, “ pour 
que l’affaire n’eut pas de suite.” (De Potter, p. 270 and 


seq. 

Ferdinand had ordered the bishop to be restored to his 
see, but the disturbances this proposal excited were so 
great, that it was found unwise to proceed; and in June, 
1791, at the request of the Grand Duke, he resigned his 
see and retired to the country. 

From this period, Ricci was unable any more to trouble 
his own country, but he turned his zeal towards a more 
suitable field in France, just then passing through the first 
stages of her revolution. ‘That country had not yet openly 
cast off all religion, but was busily employed in remodelling 
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that of Christ to suit the taste of her republicans, and in 
this work the subject of our memoir co-operated to the best 
ot his ability. He lived to see and deplore the sad fruits 
of the seed he had helped to sow in the latter excesses and 
impieties of the republic, and to deplore the aid he had 
given to spread the poison, whose fatal effects he witnessed. 

His biographer, De Potter, states with much parade that, 
in his retirement, Ricci was consulted by persons of the 
greatest weight and character with regard to the religious 
disputes which then agitated France, relative to the civil 
constitution of the clergy, and the oath ordered to be taken 
by them. (De Potter, vol. ii. p. 317.) We have carefully 
examined all the correspondence, and these important per- 
sonages who sought the advice of the ex-bishop of Pistoia, 
resolve themselves into a nun, Miss Freeman Shepherd ; 
a brother of a priest, M. Clement de Barville; and a 
captain of cavalry, M. le Long du Clatre. His answers, 
however, are sufficiently curious, as illustrating his pecu- 
liar views, to merit being quoted, at least in substance. 
He lays down the principle ‘‘ that the sovereign authority, 
whatever it be, can exact oaths and obedience to all its 
laws which do not violate truth, justice, or the essence of 
religion: that ecclesiastical discipline, such as the arrange- 
ment of dioceses, goods of the clergy, d&c. depend entirely 
on the civil power.’’ This doctrine would, ina Mahomme- 
dan state, give the absolute government of the christian 
church to a heathen. On the question of obedience to pas- 
tors, de facto, he “ held that by the divine institution, every 
bishop was appointed to the Church insolidum: that 
since, the apostles’ jurisdiction is divided; but that that 
which is only a human regulation cannot alter the first 
institution. That no reason will justify a schism, or refusal 
of submission, to the existing powers. That ecclesiastical 
discipline is to be considered as variable, and not of the 
essence of religion; and that, therefore, the juring clergy 
were to be admitted and obeyed, although excom- 
municated; and that all were to wait the judgment of 
the universal Church, and in the meanwhile obey the 
pastor de facto.””? (De Potter, vol. 2. p. 317. 

We need hardly point out that such a doctrine as this 
would force men not only to recognise at that time Tally- 
rand as lawful bishop of Autun and Clement of Versailles, 
but the Greek patriarch as head of the true church in 
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Russia, and the Archbishop of Canterbury as the repre- 
sentative of Catholicity in England. 

Ricci was not content with merely giving his opinion to 
his correspondents; in 1796, he became a secret member of 
the Societé de Philosophie Chretienne ; and he kept up a 
wide-spread correspondence with discontented Catholics 
in every country. A great portion of his biographer’s 
volume is taken up with long extracts from those letters 
of the Abbé Y, the Abbé D, the Abbé Masi, the Abbé Mon- 
ton, and other unknown celebrities. In the original work 
these documents are sufficiently unconnected and unim- 
portant; but in the Einglish they are reduced to the condition 
of bald disjointed scraps of gossip, only such parts being 
kept as contained any reflections on the court of Rome, 
or any scandalous stories about the ministers of re- 
ligion. 

From the period of his retirement from his diocese, and 
the publication of the bull Auctorem Fidei, condemning the 
acts of the synod of Pistoia in 1794, to his final submis- 
sion in 1805, the life of Ricci is but one long scene of 
petty duplicity and tergiversation, to escape from a clear 
retractation of errors he had neither courage enough boldly 
to maintain, nor honesty enough frankly to renounce. 
Submissive and quibbling at first, his courage rose as 
his friends the republican armies of France, advanced to 
invade his country, but fell again as they retired ; to again 
rise on their second occupation of Florence. But we would 
gladly hurry over the ungracious scene and will only give 
a brief chronological diary of the events that marked 
these eleven years. In 1794, on the feast of St. Augus- 
tine, the 28th of August, the bu!l was published ; but it was 
prohibited to be received in Tuscany. In 1799, the French 
troops took possession of Tuscany and the rest of Italy, 
but were obliged soon after to retire, and Ricci was ar- 
trested on the 11th of July, with others, accused of having 
favoured the invasion of the French. On this occasion 
he wrote to beg the assistance of his old opponent M. 
Martini, archbishop of Florence, and to propitiate him, 
offered to sign any retractation. He wrote three evasive 
letters, and at length declared that he would have at once 
accepted the bull, had it been authentically communicated 
to him. After a month’s imprisonment he was liberated, 
at the intercession of the archbishop, and allowed to retire 
first to the convent of St. Mark, and then to his country 
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villa of Rignana (see De Potter, vol. iii. p. 43, and Bio- 
graphie Universelle art Ricci.) The opening of the year 
1800, saw Pius the Seventh seated on the throne of St. 
Peter, and to him Ricci wrote on the 29th March: the 
Pope, while expressing every personal feeling of kindness 
towards the bishop, required a clear and simple retracta- 
tion of his errors and submission to the judgment of the 
Church. This he hesitated to do, as the French were 
then again advancing on Florence, which they entered on 
the 18th of October. During this their second occupa- 
tion of his native city, Ricci was in high favour with the 
French military government, alternately writing evasive 
letters to the Pope, and working at a pamphlet, which he 
intended as an answer and a refutation of the bull Awe- 
torem Fidei. (De Potter, vol. iii. p. 63-98, Eng. Trans. 
vol, ii. p. 227, and chap. v. 

In 1803, however, the French government had installed 
Maria Louisa, the widow of Louis, King of Etruria 
as regent during the minority of her son, and in May, 
1805, Pius the Seventh visited Florence, and determined 
to conclude in person the long undecided affair of the 
bishop of Pistoia and Prato. His arrival in Florence was 
no sooner known, than Ricci hastened to solicit an audi- 
ence. Pius, as a preliminary, required him to sign a de- 
claration of his assent to the teaching of the Church 
which he had himself drawn up. The formula required 
him to declare that he accepted, from his heart and soul, 
the apostolical constitutions passed against Baius, Janseni- 
us, and Quesnel, from the pontificate of Pius the Fifth to 
the present time, that he especially accepted the bull Auc- 
torem Fidei, and that he desired this declaration to 
be made public. (De Potter, vol. iii. p. 103, Eng. Trans. 
vol. ii. p. 237. 

And now the quibbles and evasions of a whole life were 
over, and he must either boldly avow his errors, or frank- 
ly retract them. The struggle was pitiable between the 
long-cherished habit of deceit, and the necessity for de- 
cision. The declaration presented required nothing but 
what he had over and over again professed himself willing 
to do, yet he shrunk from it because it was clear. At 
length on the 9th of May he signed it; and at the same 
moment, if we may believe his biographer, declared to his 
friends Palmieri and Fontani, that he did not do so from 
his heart; but held the same opinions he ever did. De 
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Potter, p. 105, Eng. Trans. 238. He was most kindly re- 
ceived on the following day, by the Pope, and again 
expressed his sincere obedience to the decisions of the 
Church. 

His biographers, of course, differ as to the reasons 
which induced Ricci to be guilty of this tergiversation. 
The chevalier de la Plat says it was humility; the Eng- 
lish translator of De Potter alleges his zeal for the peace 
of the Church as the cause; De Ricci himself, in his au- 
tograph memoirs, says he was induced to do so by his fear 
of being led a prisoner to Rome. We may hope that at 
least from this period he was sincere in deploring the 
schisms and dissensions he had caused in the church. 

Soon after Pius’ departure from Florence, Ricci retired 
to his villa of Rignana, where he passed the remainder 
of his days in the exercises of piety, and afforded a prac- 
tical proof that he had renounced his errors, by the zeal 
with which he promoted those exercises of piety, and those 
devotions which he had formerly condemned. On the 20th 
of January, 1806, he solicited and obtained a plenary in- 
dulgence for the feast of St. Catherine of Ricci, for all 
the churches and chapels of Tuscany. From this period 
his days passed tranquilly, without anything worthy of 
note, until his death, which took place the 27th of Jan. 
1810. 

Thus have we briefly sketched the life of Scipio de Ricci 
—a man remarkable less for his personal qualities than on 
account of the times in which he lived. ‘Though removed 
from our days but by a short half century, that age has 
passed away, and the memory of its struggles, its con- 
tests, and its opposing principles, are nearly forgotten. 
Nations no longer embrace, in their struggles for freedom, 
the obsolete theories of the French philosophers of the 
last century; and the Church has no longer to struggle 
with theorising Erastian bishops, and patronising Erastian 
sovereigns within her own fold. The struggle is now with 
open enemies from without; and if the memory of those 
days has been sought to be revived by the publication 
before us, it is only with the view of pandering to the 
bigotry of the hour, and exciting animosity in the minds 
otf the British public against their Catholic brethren, by 
taking up obsolete scandalous stories* and apocryphal an- 





* We have reserved for a note the consideration of the alleged 
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ecdotes to the discredit of the ministers of religion, and 
that church which is ‘‘ Urbis atque orbis ecclesiarum ma- 
ter atque caput.’ Yet the page of history is never un- 
rolled in vain; and the study of the closing years of the 
last century in the life of Scipio de Ricci, may afford much 
useful matter for reflection. 

To Catholics, it may teach, that the most dangerous 
enemies the Church has to apprehend, are her own un- 
faithful children ; the licentious and the slothful ; the tem- 
porising courtier, and the daring innovator. “ Inimici ho- 
minis domestici ejus.”’ It may teach the rulers of the 
Church how dangerous it is to seek from the temporal 
power any of that support, that encouragement, and that 
protection which the state rarely gives, save in exchange 
for the surrender of some share of that liberty which is 
dearer to the Church than any temporal advantages. It 
may teach nations to rely on themselves, and not on sove- 
reigns or on governments for their social and political de- 
velopment; and that the people who surrender to the cen- 
tral power, be that what it may, their municipal insti- 
tutions, their education, their religion, are no longer 
free. It may teach sovereigns that if kings be the fathers 
of their people; their children are adults; and that a pa- 





enormities of the Dominicans in the diocese of Pistoia, as they are 
immaterial to the general subject. No one thinks of denying that 
there may be and have been persons of the most immoral character 
amongst the ministers of religion and those consecrated to a life of 
sanctity ; and at this distance, with nothing but the statements of 
their accusers before us, we have not sufficient evidence to deter- 
mine impartially, whether the charges made against the Dominicans 
were well founded or not. However, we have waded through the 
evidence as contained in the original work of De Potter, and we 
must say, we are far from being convinced of the truth of all the 
allegations. If we are to believe the accusers, a system of organis- 
ed infidelity as well as licentiousness, had existed for years in 
secret ; whilst all the doctrines alleged to have been taught, are 
those which were just then springing into notice in revolutionary 
France. The principal witnesses, on whose evidence it rests, are 
two self-accusing nuns, Buonamici and Spighi, who were as clearly 
mad as any inhabitant of Bedlam. The whole transaction bears a 
suspicious resemblance to the too celebrated prosecution of the 
templars in France under Philip le bel. 
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ternal is no longer a possible government. It may teach 
each of us the thrice-told lesson— 


‘* How wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes’ favours; 
There is, betwixt that smile we would aspire to, 
That sweet aspect of princes, and our ruin, 
More pangs and fears than war or women have.” 
Hen, VIII. 


There is one portion of the English public to whom_we 
would especially commend the study of this work. We 
mean those members of the Anglican Church who, like 
dutiful children, are engaged in fighting her battle against 
the encroachments of the state. They may find in the 
history of the Tuscan church, in the reign of Leopold, 
much whereon to ponder, both in the way of parallel and 
of contrast. We have heard much, within the last few 
years, of the protests on the part of a portion of the estab- 
lished church, against the errors taught within her pale; of 
the zeal of Exeter and Oxford, against the Erastianism of 
Canterbury and the Socinianism of Dublin and Manches- 
ter. The protests in the Gorham case, and the synod of 
Exeter, have been triumphantly alleged to prove that the 
Church of England does not tolerate doctrines which her 
founders and fathers would deem heretical; and we our- 
selves have been asked what further proof of vitality we 
could require. In Tuscany, too, errors were sought to be 
introduced ; the heresies of Jansenius were attempted to 
be taught in her churches ; and the temporal power claim- 
ed to decide spiritual disputes, as in the Gorham case, al- 
though less openly and boldly ; and three of her episco- 
pate were found to foster the heresy, and to support the 
Erastian claim. But here the parallel ends. ‘There was 
no protest against, and submission to, an unlawful deci- 
sion; no declaration of adherence to the true doctrine by 
some of the clergy of a diocese, whilst in the same diocese 
another clergyman was allowed openly to teach heresy, in 
defiance of the bishop, unscathed by excommunication. 
The episcopacy of Tuscany met, with their archbishops at 
their head; they crushed with their censure the heretical 
novelties ; they repudiated the Erastian claims of the go- 
vernment, and they did what every church menaced with 
error has done, from the days of St. Augustine to our own 
time; they appealed to Rome. And Rome, on ‘‘ whom’’ 
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rested the solicitude of all the churches, who had already 
marked the nascent error, examined and,decided, and all 
heard her voice. And mark well, that never in all that 
long struggle, for fourteen years, from 1780 to 1794, could 
the faithful for one moment doubt on which side lay the 
right; to what their duty led. On the one side was Leo- 
pold and the bishop of Pistoia, countenanced by the few 
sectaries of Utrecht and constitutionalists of France ; on 
the other, Rome and the episcopacy of Tuscany, in com- 
munion with the whole Catholic world. What a contrast to 
the state of things in England, with on the one side the 
bishop of Exeter in communion with himself; and on the 
other, the state, with three-fourths of the bishops of the 
Anglican Church, and “ the moderation of him of Lon- 
don’’ in the middle. Would that those who sincerely hold 
the church of Exeter to be the Catholic Church in Eng- 
land, might ponder on this contrast; would that they 
might at length learn that they who build not with 
Rome scatter, that they who are divided from the see 
of Peter are branches separated from the trunk. 

There is another historical contrast suggested by the 
history of these times to which we would wish to draw at- 
tention. It must be for abler pens than ours to develop 
the subject. It is the history of two bodies of clergy, both 
known by the title of non-jurors. The non-jurors of Eng- 
land, and the French clergy, who refused to take the oath 
imposed by the convention. How strikingly does it illus- 
trate the impossibility of any separated branch maintain- 
ing its ground against the power of the state; whilst the 
scattered flocks of the Catholic Church, no matter how 

ersecuted, how oppressed, have an enduring vitality in 
tite engrafted into the tree of Catholic unity, which sur- 
vives every attack, which outlasts every storm. “ In 
England, a party composed of seven bishops and some 
hundred clergy, virtuous, learned, and as regards their 
leaders, even popular, for political services, lately render- 
ed to the nation, is hardly formed, but it begins to dis- 
solve and come to nought.’’ (Newman’s Seventh Lecture 
on the Difficulties of Anglicans.) They stood up for Ca- 
tholic truth as understood in the establishment, and against 
the encroachments of the state: but they were but a branch 
of a sect, and they wasted away though not persecuted, 
and their name was heard no more. How different was 
the fate of the non-juring clergy of France! Driven from 
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their churches and homes because they would not take an 
unlawful oath imposed by the state, they were exiled and 
imprisoned and slaughtered ; the walls of the Carmes and 
the waters of the Loire, were reddened with their blood ; 
while their places were filled by apostate priests and schis- 
matic bishops, who yet claimed to be Catholic.* Outlaw- 
ed by the government, persecuted by the people excited 
to frenzy against them, and disgraced by the vices of the 
court clergy of Louis XV., which were reflected on the 
whole body, where should they look for aid? They ap- 
pealed to the Vicar of Christ; he was in exile and in 
prison ; yet from exile and from prison came forth the sen- 
tence, which pronounced them to be the true church of 
France. The voice of Peter denounced the constitutional 
clergy as schismatics; and though upheld by the tempo- 
ral power, all the faithful of France rejected their ministry, 
and cut off from the communion of the Catholic Church 
the founders of that establishment outlived their work ; 
whilst the exile into which they were driven but served to 
show more clearly by the unanimity with which they were 
received that the non-juring clergy of France were the 
true Catholics; as well as to put in the clearest light 
the bond of communion which unites all Catholics in one 
sheepfold under one shepherd. 

Before we conclude this article, we must say a few 
words on the edition of Ricci’s Life now before us. It pro- 
fesses to be an abridgment of, or rather selections from, 
the work of M. De Potter, edited by a Mr. Roscoe. We 
have already alluded to the reasons which were calculated 
to render the work what is called a taking one at the pre- 
sent time, and which have manifestly guided the editor’s 
hand in what to omit and what to retam. De Potter’s is 
the work of a strong partisan; but in its English guise, 
it loses every claim to fairness. The original has the fault 
of containing, amid many idle reports on the authority of 
anonymous correspondents, pieces of valuable cotempo- 
rary history. In the English version the history disap- 
pears, whilst all the gossip is retained. De Potter has 
the fault of being discursive and unconnected ; but in the 
English edition there is no attempt at a consecutive his- 
tory ; and we would defy the ablest analyser, otherwise un- 








* See Barruel’s “Memoires pour servir a l’Histoire du Jacobinisme, 
and Histoire du Clergé.” 
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acquainted with the subject, to compile from it a clear 
chronological chart of Ricci’s life. Thus, only to mention 
one instance, the last chapter of the first volume closes 
the proceedings of the assembly of bishops in Florence ; 
while the first chapter of the second volume without any 
explanation, opens with an account of Ricci’s changes in 
his diocese and the synod of Pistoia; events which pre- 
ceded those detailed in the preceding volume by nearly 
two years! Inthe same manner all the events from the 
accession of Leopold to the imperial throne, in 1790 to 
1803, when Maria Louisa was regent, are passed over 
without a word; whilst the accounts of the murder of De 
Basseville at Rome and the revolutions there, given by 
De Potter in appendices, are strangely mingied up in the 
narrative, if narrative it may be called, with unconnected 
extracts of letters from Ricci’s numerous though not 
very eminent correspondents, the whole forming one 


** Rudis indigestaque moles.” 





Art. III.—1. A Narrative of Five Years at St. Saviour’s, Leeds. Br 
mie Rev. Jonn Huncerrorp Potten, M. A., Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford. Whittaker & Co., 1851, 

2. The Statement of the Clergy of St, Saviour’s, Leeds, in reference to 
the recent proceedings against them. Masters, 185). 

3. A Letier to the Parishioners of St. Saviour’s, Leeds. By tar Ricut 
Rey. tHe Lorp Bisnor or Riron. With an Appendix of Documents. 
Rivingtons, 1851. 

4, A Letter to the Parishioners of St. Saviour’s, with Remarks on some 
Statements in the Bishop of Ripon’s Letter. By tae Aursor oF 
*A Narrative,’ &c. Whittaker, 1851. 


[' is with mixed feelings, and such as we can scarcely 
analyse even to our own satisfaction, that we have risen 
from the perusal of the above works, and especially of that 
which stands first in the above catalogue, and forms the 
groundwork, as it were, of the rest, It is written, not by 
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one of the St. Saviour’s clergy themselves, but by one who, 
from his position, is almost more competent to undertake 
the task, as having been less directly concerned in the 
matters which he relates, or, at least, as not having borne 
in them throughout a protagonistic part. From time to 
time the clergy of St. Saviour’s, Leeds, had Mr. Pollen 
with them, as their guest, for the purpose of receiving his 
temporary assistance and succour in the many difficulties 
with which they had incessantly to cope: and when absent, 
he seems to have kept up a constant. interest in all their 
proceedings, and an intimate acquaintance with the labour- 
ers themselves. Few persons, then, could be found better 
qualified to estimate at their right value, all the transac- 
tions connected with St. Saviour’s, from the day of its 
consecration in the autumn of 1845, down to what we must 
be allowed to to call its “ fall,’’ at the close of the year 1850. 

Most of our Catholic readers, we imagine, are already 
aware, that ‘St. Saviour’s, Leeds,” was an attempt to 
draw out into practice what by very many persons are sup- 
posed to be the real, though latent, powers and principles 
of the Anglican Church. It was clearly intended by Dr. 
Pusey, and by those who built that edifice with him, to make 
a trial there as to how far this hidden mind of their 
** Church” could be actually realised and brought out to the 
surface and into open day, as a fact patent to the eyes of 
the world. They were naturally sick of that unreality of 
which they could not but at times feel inly conscious, when 
they compared the theoretic abstract church about which 
they wrote, with that in which they saw themselves placed, 
for which they daily toiled, and in which alone they trusted 
to live and die. How could it possibly be otherwise? Upon 
the pages of their Prayer Books they saw disjointed por- 
tions of Catholic truth scattered here and there,—the 
“‘ relliquie melioris evi ;’’ and as they could not fail to see 
also their exceeding brightness, when compared with the 
dreary waste around them, in which these fragments shone 
forth, like precious stones upon a sandy shore, what won- 
der that their first and foremost thought, their most eager 
hope, should have been one day to work these parts toge- 
ther, and blend them, if possible, into a consistent whole? 
For, by so doing, they could best give the lie to those who, 
for three centuries, had pointed to the Anglican Church as 
an useless, lifeless piece of lumber, and had never spared 
to throw in its teeth, as an unanswerable argument against 
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any divine claims which its members might put forth, the 
utter impotence of its system to produce anything in the 
way—we do not say of the divine and supernatural life, but 
—of real, consistent, and sustained self-sacrifice and devo- 
tion. We cannot wonder, then, that minds which had 
been led by God’s grace to grasp eagerly on these detached 
fragments of the Eatholic Faith, should have set them- 
selves earnestly to work, in order to ascertain whether they 
could not combine them into some system of Catholic prac- 
tice, which should give due scope to enthusiasm in works of 
mercy, charity, mortification, and self-denial. ‘‘If the 
Church of England at heart be Catholic,”’ they argued, 
‘* she can produce Catholic fruits in her outward life, pro- 
vided she have only free scope and play: but she zs un- 
doubtedly Catholic: therefore, under God’s blessing, it is 
only our own efforts that are needed in order to accomplish 
this end; and if we are but true to her, she will shine forth 
hereafter to the world in her own true light and glory, a 
pure branch of the one Holy Catholic Church which is the 
spouse and the body of Christ. Who knows but that on us 
at this moment may be depending the continued life and 
existence of the Church, and that the sentence may not 
soon go forth against her from the Lord of the vineyard, if 
she remain barren of good works ?”’ 

Such words, we firmly believe, would not have done in- 
justice, some six or seven years since, to the sentiments 
and feelings of those excellent persons by whose exertions, 
(after all preliminary difficulties with the bishop were re- 
moved,) the first stone of St. Saviour’s Church was laid, 
and the building itself made ready for consecration in 1845. 
It may be difficult for our Catholic readers to realize to 
themselves the fact that such thoughts and hopes were ever 
cherished by any body of religionists external to the 
Church, at least in their sound senses ; but still so it was. 
Let us hear what Mr. Pollen himself confesses upon the 
subject :— 

“The working of St. Saviour’s was an attempt to give a practical 
solution to questions of inexpressible interest to some of us at the 

resent time. In the divided condition of the Church of England, 
it seems clear enough which party is in power, and has the prepon- 
derance of numbers on its side ; but that the other has most to say 
for itself on paper, is confessed by the cry of their opponents for 
alterations in the Prayer Book............ That those points of doc- 
trine which were brought into dispute at St. Saviour’s touching the 
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sacramental system, formed a portion, and a very important and 
indispensable portion, of the Catholic deposit, is of course the con- 
viction of the writer, as it was of his friends. Therefore, to vindi- 
cate to the Church of England, and to each of her members, a full 
right to every gift and privilege which accompany that deposit...... 
would obviously be felt a duty by ‘ Tractarians,’ as God gave them 
the grace and opportunity to do so. 

“St. Saviour’s was an humble attempt to carry out this convic- 
tion, and to give a practical refutation to those who doubted 
whether the Church of England could satisfy the longings of those 
amongst her children who yearned after the deeper and more 
unearthly gifts which the Holy Ghost brought down upon the Apos- 
tolic body. It was just to set disputers to work, ‘Show me thy 
faith without thy works, and I will show thee mine by my works,’ 
is a fair practical argument. It is loyal and constant to try to 
wipe off that reproach of a modern historian, that the Church of 
England never has had the power to use enthusiasm, or those words 
of one whose sentences rarely failed to pierce the hearers’ heart,...... 
‘O my mother,’ he cries, ‘ whence is this unto thee, to be strange to 
thine own flesh, and thine eye cruel towards thy little ones ? Thine 
own offspring, the fruit of thy womb, who love thee, and would toil 
for thee, thou dost gaze upon with fear, as though a portent, or 
thou dost loathe as an offence ;—at best thou dost but endure, as 
if they had no claim but on thy patience, self-possession, and vigi- 
lance, to be rid of them as easily as thou mayest. Thou makest 
them ‘stand all the day idle,’ as the very condition of thy bearing 
with them ; or thou biddest them begone where they will be more 
welcome, or thou sellest them for nought to the stranger that passes 


by.” (Pref. pp. ix—xi.) 


St. Saviour’s Church, then, was confessedly and essen- 
tially an experiment, an attempt to innovate upon the ex- 
isting state of things in the Anglican Communion, and to 
produce something higher and more spiritual, but still 
more practical also, in the way of feeding and satisfying 
ardent souls, than had hitherto been realized in England 
for three long centuries. Thus much is admitted even by 
Mr. Pollen, the warm-hearted friend and apologist, from 
first to last, of the work and of the workers at St. Saviour’s. 
We do not see how he can well admit thus much, and yet 
not see at the same time, that this experimental effort to 
introduce new blood into an effete and useless system, or, 
(if the simile be deemed more suitable,) to “‘ pour new wine 
into old bottles,”’ involved in itself a practical condemna- 
tion of the existing Church’s system and action, as mani- 
fested during the three last centuries, and a confession that 
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it was inadequate to the discharge of its duties, as the spi- 
ritual mother of its own children. And not only this, but 
we do not see how he can escape drawing from his own 
** Narrative of Five Years at St. Saviour’s,”’ the same in- 
ference which we have drawn already for ourselves,—that 
the ill success which all along attended the scheme pro- 
jected at St. Saviour’s, and especially its downfall last 
year, are plain proofs to thinking minds that the model on 
which it was attempted to fashion the Anglican Church at 
Leeds, is one entirely foreign to, and uncongenial with, its 
real spirit; that, as “‘a modern historian’’ very justly re- 
marks, ‘‘ it never has had the power to use enthusiasm,” 
much less to direct it, and what is more, that it never can 
have ; nay, further still, that any effort to enforce what is 
called the ‘‘ the sacramental system’’ upon its members 
must always be abortive, and end in a complete failure ; 
because it is a law no less in the moral than in the phy- 
sical world, that a body can never incorporate into itself or 
absorb into its system, particles of a nature entirely alien 
to its own. 

The English Church, then, we say again, without fear 
of contradiction, cannot give birth to enthusiasm, cannot 
even use it when, accidentally, it is presented to its accept- 
ance; nay, it cannot fail to repudiate it, as a thing foreign 
to its own indolent and lethargic system. And even if 
previously we had been in want of actual proofs in support 
of this position, at all events now, in the downfall of such 
experiments as have been made by Anglicans at St. Bar- 
nabas in London, and at St. Saviour’s in Leeds, we cannot 
fail to read a sure and demonstrative proof of what we al- 
ready deem to be a moral certainty. It is true, as Mr. 
Pollen says, that ‘‘ while we point to the fruits of a system 
—the energy, or the good which it does or fails to do—too 
much must not be counted on the visible success, or visible 
failure, of the efforts of an hour, as rival sides are over apt 
to count on both to-day.’’ But, we reply, that neither on 
the other hand is it right or fair to cownt too little on such - 
a consideration ; and that, in a case where we cannot, in 
reason, attribute the failure of a system to the greatness of 
external difficulties, or appeal in excuse to insurmountable 
obstacles, we are naturally led to lay such failure at the 
door of some radical and inherent fault and defect in the 
system itself. We will, therefore, only adduce some proofs 
of two points, which we will do in Mr. Pollen’s own words 
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—first, that St. Saviour’s was a practical failure, and se- 
condly, that it started with less hindrances and obstacles 
in its path than probably would have been the case else- 
where. ‘‘ The writer does earnestly desire,’ says Mr. 
Pollen, “to call the attention of his brethren to the fact, 
‘*that such efforts as those of St. Saviour’s (and the in- 
stance is not solitary) have been tried among us, and were 
so dealt with as at St. Saviour’s.”” And then, after speci- 
fying the names of the leaders of ‘‘ Tractarianism,’’ he 
emphatically adds, that “‘ these followers’’ of their princi- 
ples (the St. Saviour’s clergy to wit) “ did try faithfully to 
carry them out, and so acting were rejected.’ (p. 13.) 
Here is a full confession that the “‘ experiment’’ of St. Sa- 
viour’s was a failure. That the experiment was started, 
humanly speaking, with a fairer prospect of eventual suc- 
cess at St. Saviour’s, Leeds, than would probably have 
been the case in another locality, is plain from Mr. Pollen’s 
own words on page 37: ‘‘ Many persons had anxiously 
awaited this consecration. ‘They had said and thought 
much, of what could be done by the present English Church, 
And this was a place untramelled by those prejudices 
supposed to be insuperable except by long years of patient 
perseverance in the old parishes.’”’ Here were no ancient 
prejudices to contend against ; no long established ‘‘ Evan- 
gelical”’ and ‘‘ Anti-Sacramental”’ spirit to oppose them ; 
no ‘‘ vested interests’’ of ‘‘ dissenting churchwardens ;’’ 
no, not even the opposition of a Puritan Squire to fear. 
The district—to judge from Mr. Pollen’s pages—was a 
perfectly heathen waste when St. Saviour’s Church was 
erected: those who opposed “ Tractarianism’’ would have 
been opposed equally to “‘ Simeonism”’ or to ‘‘ Stowellism”’ 
or any form of religion at all; and so they could have had 
no especial prejudice against Mr. Pollen’s friends. But 
yet, in spite of all these apparent advantages at starting, 
it is a simple fact that the work begun with such holy zeal 
at St. Saviour’s, went on lingering for five years, and then 
fell almost by its own hand. It fell; and, in the Anglican 
world at least, “‘ great was the fall of it;’’ for in it and 
with it fell the very first principles of ‘‘ Tractarianism.”’ 
In it, confessedly, as an experiment, were staked the 
dearest hopes of the more Catholic members of the Angli- 
can Church; and when, last winter, the barque of St. 
Saviour’s, built by their own hands so carefully and in 
their own dock, was stranded and suffered shipwreck, less 
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by external violence than by the force of its own principles, 
it is not too much to assert, that with it the very principles 
and life of “‘ Tractarianism’”’ were shipwrecked also. 

We purpose in the following pages, first to give our read- 
ers a brief outline of the events connected with St. Saviour’s 
during the five brief years of its existence, together with 
some few reflections on the characters who are brought 
upon the stage; then to examine what was the principle 
upon which the system there carried out came to be adopt- 
ed by clergymen of the Anglican communion ; and lastly, 
to draw from the narrative, viewed as a whole, some con- 
siderations as to the theological: position of those Anglicans 
who have identified themselves with that system, 

It would seem that about the year 1844, an anonymous 
donor, a penitent, touched by God’s grace with a deep sor- 
row for his past sins, and with sincere gratitude for their 
pardon, resolved on building a church to His glory, in 
some heathen waste of one of our manufacturing districts. 
Awful as is the picture which Mr. Pollen’s narrative sets 
before us of the state of morality, as it appeared in the town 
of Leeds some ten years ago, he still assures us that there 
are in the uorth, localities still more steeped in sin, and 
that it was not wholly on the score of its exceeding hea- 
thenism and gross immorality above other places that the 
site of St. Saviour’s was chosen there rather than else- 
where. It was partly on account of the great prevalence 
of religious dissent in Leeds, and partly in consequence 
of Dr. Hook, the Vicar of the town, having urged Dr. 
Pusey to “let him see something of his doings,’’ that it 
was resolved to erect a church and collegiate residence for 
a set of unmarried clergy, in one of the suburbs of that 
populous manufacturing town. Nothing short of some 
such systematic and united action, it was felt even by Dr. 
Hook, could be brought to bear in such a way as to have 
any real and lasting effect on the putrifying mass of sin and 
iniquity by which he found himself surrounded; and we 
learn from the ‘‘ Narrative’ that Dr. Hook himself—who 
now lowers himself into a mere clerical reviler of monas- 
teries and celibacy—“ said sadly’’ to one of his curates, 
some time before St. Saviour’s was built, “ that married 
clergy must not expect to do much,’’...... and that ‘‘col- 
legiate bodies were the instruments required.”’* But to 





* So far did Dr. Hook, at that time, approve of clerical celibacy, 
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return to our story. From the very first it was quite clear 
of what kind of a religious system it was intended to make 
St. Saviour’s Church the centre. The original donor gave 
his money through Dr. Pusey’s hands, and it was purposed 
to call the fabric ‘‘ Holy Gross Church,”’ and to have it 
consecrated on “‘ Holy Cross’? Day.* Over the west door- 
way is engraved an inscription to this effect, “‘ Ye who 
enter this holy place, pray for the sinner who built it.” 
On the communion plate, at first, was worked a legend in 
the following words, ‘‘ Propitius esto, Domine, Lucie,’’ 
(the deceased giver of it ;) ben this was altered by the ex- 
press command of the Bishop of Ripon, who would not 
even consecrate the Church without first obtaining a writ- 
ten promise that the line over the western door should be 
removed upon the death of the founder. 

We should not mention these points except for one rea- 
son; namely, because they serve to show that, from the 
very first, there existed at St. Saviour’s a resolute pre- 
determination to carry out as much of the Catholic Faith 
and practice as could be tolerated by the Anglican Church. 
Hence, while his Lordship of Ripon did not refuse to con- 
secrate the Church, he declined in any way to commit 
himself to what was in fact an experiment. His Lordship, 
in his Letter to the parishioners of St. Saviour’s, confesses 
that such had been his own conviction from the very first ; 
that he always had regarded the place with suspicion ; and 
that, even before the consecration of the Church, he had 
engaged in a long correspondence with Dr. Pusey, in which 
he expressed his strong disapprobation of very much of 
the original plan. Atter events tended considerably to 
strengthen this feeling ; and we consequently find his Lord- 
ship objecting to the clergy having an “ oratory’’ in their 
house, as well as to their building their little collegiate 
residence in such a way as to make it unsuitable for a 
married clergyman hereafter. In public, his Lordship 





that we are told by Mr. Pollen, that “a community,” (religious, of 
course,) “‘ was set on foot in Leeds under the auspices of Dr. Hook.” 
So much for Anglican consistency ! 


* «The first stone was solemnly laid by Dr. Hook, on Holy Cross 
Day, 1842.” (* Narrative,” &c. p. 30.) We shall feel anxious to 
learn whether Dr. Hook lays the first stone of another Church on 
Holy Cross Day, 1852! 
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never ventured, we believe, to express a word of censure 
upon ther, until popular feeling was roused against their 
doings; but privately he told the clergy of St. Saviour’s, 
a little later, that they were “ a plague-spot in his diocese.”’ 

However, time went on; the October of 1845 came, and 
with it the consecration. It was a great “‘ field day’’ at 
Leeds. It was attended by one hundred and sixty of High- 
Church Clergymen, not only from the diocese of Ripon, 
but from Oxford, and from every part of England. 


“ Among them,” says Mr. Pollen, “ were Dr. Hook and the Leeds 
clergy, several of the Oxford clergy, and many others. They as- 
sembled in the school room, and proceeded up the steep bank,” (on 
which St. Saviour’s stands,) “and in at the west door of the Church, 
and the service began. The Clergy, habited in their surplices, filled 
the chancel, into which the sun shone through coloured glass, in 
which purple was predominant ; and the breath of the prayers was 
coloured grey by the rays, and rose towards the roof of the tail 
church: and some of the worshippers in the nave looked through 
the screen and saw it, and thought of ‘the angel that had the 
golden censer and the smoke of the incense with the prayers of the 
saints’ that ‘ascended up before God out of the angel’s hand.’ So 
the services of the Church began and continued for eight days. 
Every morning there was a Eucharist early at eight a.m., and every 
day a morning service at eleven a.m. with a sermon: every after- 
noon evensong at three, and every evening the same, with a sermon, 
at half-past seven, There were sermons also preached on the after- 
noon of the Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday. They 
were by the Rev. W. Dodsworth, the Rev. W. U. Richards, the Rev, 
C. Marriott, the Rev. J. Keble, the Rev. Dr. Pusey, and the Rev, 
Isaac Williams.’’* 


Such was the occasion, and such the display with which 
the consecration of St. Saviour’s Church was solemnized. 
There was one and perhaps a second heart there present 
which did not quite sympathise in the proceedings of the 
day. We allude to the Bishop of Ripon himself, and to 
the reverend gentleman who appears to have been for a 
long time the keeper of his Lordship’s conscience, Dr. 
Hook. Warned by the example of Dr. Newman, who a 
few days before had expressed his conviction of the hollow- 
ness of Anglican principles when pushed to their furthest 
lengths, by submitting himself to the authority of the 








* These were afterwards published in a volume, called ‘Sermons 
on Repentance.” (Parker, Oxford, 1846.) 
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Holy Catholic Church, we can easily imagine what were 
the feelings of both the one and the other, as they looked 
that day upon the cross* and rood-screen, and painted 
windows, and chancel filled with surpliced clergymen. 
They must have been smitten with grave suspicions as to 
the issue of all these things; they must have felt that in 
the church where they were assembled, it was intended to 
push these matters to their furthest lengths, and it was with 
the greatest uneasiness of mind that they looked forward 
to their probable consequences. “ Hine ille lacryma.”’ It 
was in a great measure Dr. Newman’s “ secession”’ which 
id * the root of the after misfortunes of St. Saviour’s, 
eeds. 

We regret that we have not space to give in detail the 
arrangements of the little college in which the clergy lived 
at first. The following sample will suffice to show to 
what extent they borrowed from the practices of the Ca- 
tholic Church. ‘ Our day,’’ writes one of the clergy, 
Mr. Cazenove, who afterwards took fright and is now a 
married Anglican, ‘‘ our day was arranged as follows :— 
Prime at seven a.M. Morning prayer in church, at half- 
past. seven; breakfast at eight; sext at one P.M., then 
dinner. Afternoon service in church at four P.M. ; tea at 
half-past five ; vespers at six; evening office in church at 
half-past ; a light supper at nine ; compline at ten...... The 
other ‘hour’ services were omitted.”” That they well 
knew how to unbend—a thing which few Anglican clergy- 
men can do—and at times to mingle the gay with the 





* The church itself is built in the form of a cross, and in the four 
great windows the Cross is, at each turn, the principal object. “A 
cross of wood,” writes Mr. Pollen, “ decorated with the evangeli- 
cal emblems, surmounts an open screen of carved wood across the 
chancel arch. Jt was taken down during and since the consecration, in 
obedience to the bishop, but was subsequently restored to its place by 
one who saw it lying in the chancel ; I knew not of any prohibi- 
tion. It has been allowed to remain.’’ The same, we believe, is 
the case at St. Barnabas, Pimlico, where the churchwardens have 
contrived to defeat the zeal of his Lordship, Dr. Blomfield, to have 
the signal of man’s redemption removed. What kind of a church, 
we ask, can that be, whose “ bishops” take such a line on so sa- 
cred a subject? We cannot see how it differs in principle from the 
conduct of the ignorant rabble who publicly burnt the cross some 
six months since in the cathedral yard at Exeter, and trampled it 
in the mire on Blackheath Common. 
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grave, we infer from the mention of “ kites, footballs, fire 
balloons, magic lanterns, and school feasts,’’ which from 
time to time were provided for their schools. In fact, to 
their church, their schools, their sick and their poor, the 
clergy of St. Saviour’s, from the very first, devoted them- 
selves with an energy worthy of a kindlier system, and 
one far more capable of entering into the enthusiastic 
_ of devotion to God which marked their entire con- 
uct. 

A year passed away. On All Saints’ Day, 1846, a year 
after the consecration of the church, Mr. Macmullen, at 
that time an Anglican clergyman, preached at St. Saviour’s 
on ‘‘ Intercessory Prayer by the Saints below and above.”’ 
He was at once inhibited by the bishop from any further cle- 
rical duty in the parish, and before long was received into 
the Catholic Church, together with two other gentlemen 
connected with St. Saviour’s. ‘The bishop, after this, 
seems to have grown more on the alert than ever; he 
ordered the prayers no longer to be said in the chancel 
away from the people, but in the nave, and at the same 
time put a stop to the solemnities with which the clergy 
were accustomed to administer the sacrament of baptism. 
In the mean time, the place had gained so bad a name, 
that as an important dignitary expressed himself, ‘‘ a cor- 
don sanitaire was drawn round it by the neighbouring 
clergy ;’’ Dr. Forbes, too, the present biskop of Brechin,* 
who was the second incumbent of St. Saviour’s, found it 
for a long time impossible to obtain a curate to assist him 
out of fifteen thousand clergymen which the English church 
numbers as its ministers. In the. Bishop of Ripon’s 
phrase, (spoken at a somewhat later date, it must be con- 
fessed,) St. Saviour’s church and its clergy were even then 
becoming ‘‘a plague-spot in the diocese.’’ From the 
time that Mr. Ward resigned the incumbency in 1847, 





* The religious views and position of this Anglican Bishop may 
be inferred from the following extract from a most interesting work 
which we notice elsewhere. We mean Mr. Patterson’s “ Tour in 
the East.”’ (Dolman, 1852). 

“We left England with letters commendatory, in Latin, addressed 
‘To all orthodox and Catholic Bishops,’ from the Scotch Bishop of 
; which we had a vague idea of presenting to Oriental 
Bishops, knowing that those in Communion with Rome would 
return but one answer,” 
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everything seemed to dwindle away, or, at best, to drag 
on its existence with difficulty. Dr. Forbes was preclud- 
ed by ill heath, even from maintaining the daily services 
of the church; and for a time the college of Priests fell to 
the ground. Upon the promotion of Dr. Forbes to the 
See of Brechin in 1848, Mr. Minster succeeded as vicar ; 
and as he was fortunate enough to obtain some fellow- 
workers, the daily services were again restored. One thing 
seems to have existed and flourished there from the very 
beginning of the church; and that is a system of private 
confession and absolution, administered sacramentally, 
just as in the Catholic Church, excepting that it was not 
absolutely enforced as of necessity to salvation, but only, 
to use the happy phrase of his Lordship of Exeter, 
gapaee part of the ordinary discipline of the Christian 
ife,’’* 

Strange as it may seem to our readers, this practice grew 
to be habitual at St. Saviour’s, Leeds, and became in the 
end the immediate cause of the downfall of the “ experi- 
ment.’’ But we shall have more to say upon the subject 
hereafter. Our readers may also be even more surprised 
when they hear, what we happen to know to be a fact, that 
the Anglican communion office went there by the nanie of 
the “ Mass,’’ that the old festival of ‘‘ Corpus Christi’ 
was celebrated, ‘‘ Extreme Unction’’ administered to 
the dying, and that the ‘‘ Poor Man’s Catechism”’ was 
the standard book of religious instruction used in the 
schools of St. Saviour’s. Of other Catholic practices we 
speak not, such as the receiving of the holy communion fast- 
ing. An ‘Orphanage’’ was established near the church ; 
it was publicly spoken of abroad as a “‘ nunnery ;’’ and Dr. 
Hook took alarm about ‘evil practices and perpetual 
vows.’ Mr. Minster, on being accused of encouraging 





* The mill-hours being over. ....time was given for the receiving 
of those who came for confession. Confessions had used to be re- 
received first in a particular part of the church; the bishop made 
strong objections, and it was changed, and penitents were taken 
into the house,’ (Narrative, p. 81.) “ Whatever persons had used 
to go for confession to the bishop (of Brechin) or to the writer, were 
now entrusted to the new vicar.” (p. 75.) Again, “at St. Saviour’s, 
confession was indeed sought without reserve....... several priests 
were at times engaged at once; several rooms, therefore, were 
wanted.” (Ib. p. 95.) 
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‘Popery, replied, “ I trust that God knows the honesty and 
purity of my intentions......1 have no desire but to live 
and die in faithful communion with that branch of the 
church into which I have been baptized, and through 
which I have received, all my life long, whatever of 
spiritual life I may possess.’”’ And we can readily admit 
that such probably was, in 1848, the firm belief, not only 
of Mr. Minster, but of all the St. Saviour’s clergy, and 
continued to be so up to the very last, until the bishop 
drove them forth. It was not, and it could not be, an 
easy task to persuade men who had lived and laboured 
early and late, as they had done, in the cause of the 
Anglican establishment, that after all the idol of their 
heart was at best a human device. It wanted some stern 
facts in order to establish the full proof of this. 

With the year 1849 came the dreadful visitation of the 
* cholera to England, and among other places it came to 
Leeds. It raged most severely in the neighbourhood of 
St. Saviour’s. In the town of Leeds, three Catholic cler- 
gymen had been carried off in succession by a fever, in 
the year 1846, caught while hearing the confessions by the 
bed-side of the dying. It is but just to state, that a simi- 
lar zeal and an equal belief in the reality of their office as 
** Priests’? was now exhibited by the clergy of St. Sa- 
viour’s. Nobly, indeed, did they work during those 
weeks of awful pestilence; but though they shrunk from 
no contagion, though they discharged at once the func- 
tions of the physician and the priest, not one of them died. 
God saw and blessed them in their good works, and res- 
cued them for a brighter day, and has bestowed on them 
a rich reward in this life. A detailed account of their la- 
bours is given by Mr. Pollen, and he also appends to his 
‘* Narrative,’’ an extract from the ‘‘ Christian Remem- 
brancer’’ of January, 1850, in which the subject is pur- 
sued at further length. We have not space or time to 
enter into the matter ourselves. It is enough for us to 
say, that as elsewhere, so at Leeds, the season of 
fearful illness and peril through which they had re- 
cently passed, did more to restore the flagging energies 
of St. Saviour’s, and to enlist on their side the sym- 
pathies of the people, than anything beside could have 
done. They possibly thought that from the day when the 
cholera came in all its terror upon their people, the reality 
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of their office and ministrations would be recognized by 
their flocks, and that in their gratitude and affection they 
would find a lasting hold, on account of their past services. 
But how little did they guess that at the very moment 
when they were thus deluding their ownselves, a blow was 
preparing, which was destined soon to crush all their 
efforts, and to lay low in the dust their proudest and 
fondest hopes concerning the Catholieity of the Anglican 
Church. It was but late in the autumn of 1849, that the 
last traces of the cholera passed away from Leeds ; it was 
scarcely the end of the ensuing winter, when the decision 
of Her Majesty’s Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
came forth to the world, in the matter of Mr. Gorham’s 
“‘ view’’ as to the ineflicacy of infant baptism. We need not 
repeat to our readers, (for they must be weary of the sub- 
ject,) what that miserable and heretical decision was. We 
will only say, that while by far the overwhelming majority 
of Her Majesty’s establishment with thankfulness accept- 
ed that decision; while even the collective wisdom of the 
Anglican Episcopal Bench, after several abortive efforts, 
and ineffectual pains of labour, were obliged to separate, 
confessing that they could not give birth to any authori- 
tative document as a body, upon the subject of baptism in 
the case of infants ; while even those members of the bench 
who rejected the decision itself, found themselves forced 
by prudential motives to acquiesce in the constitution of 
that tribunal from which it proceeded, and to persuade 
their clergy to be content with it for the present; when 
even high church bishops felt satisfied merely to record, in 
quiet and temperate phraseology, their own disagreement 
with the Gorham decision as private individuals; while 
only one bishop, namely, Dr. Bagot, of Bath and Wells, 
had the courage openly to warn his elergy against accept- 
ing it as true in any sense, and even Exeter himself 
was seen tamely allowing his metropolitan, without resis- 
tance, to institute Mr. Gorham to the living of Brampford 
Speke ;—at that time the clergy of St. Saviour’s, Leeds, 
were honest and consistent enough* to put forth a collec- 





* We mean, of course, consistent with their own principles ; for, 
naturally enough, their conduct, in our eyes, was incompatible 
with the oath of supremacy, on the faith of which every Anglican 
clergyman holds his preferment. 
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tive ducument, not only “ utterly renouncing, detesting, 
and abjuring the same decision,” and pledging themselves 
to * do all that they might lawfully and expediently do to 
clear the Church of England from being involved in the 
reproach of it;’’ but also proclaiming “ their own rejec- 
tion of the spiritual supremacy of the crown, in words as 
plain as they could speak.’’ Of course we do not mean, 
for one moment, to allow that, as Anglicans, they had any 
right to do so, or that they had any real ground of complaint 
whatever; because we know from history that the estab- 
lishment is the child of an infidel compromise, that its very 
life consists in pretending to utter God’s truth, (to some 
extent, at least,) with its lips, while its heart is far from 
Him, and that the Anglican Reformers purposely intended 
to leave, in their reconstructed formularies, a loop-hole for 
every. heretical evasion and subterfuge ; but we do praise 
them, because, believing that the Anglican establishment 
was really and truly divine, and an integral portion of 
Christ’s holy Church, they did not sit down and tamely 
acquiesce in the spoliation of what they believed to be 
God’s property and His Church’s heritage, but boldly 
declared their resolution, in the face of the world, and 
(still more) of their own bishop, to leave not a stone unturn- 
ed till they could obtain a reversal of the sentence. We 
praise them, in fine, because they were honest and straight- 
forward enough to see that as the toleration of heresy is 
itself a heresy, and as no heretical communion could 
claim obedience at their hands, on their own principles 
they were compelled at length to pronounce the sentence 
of condemnation on the “ establishment,’’ and to carry out 
that sentence to its only legitimate consequence, the aban- 
donment of its communion. For surely those who hold 
that the Anglican Church is involved in heresy, and who, 
at the same time, believe that no heretical body is a living 
part of the true Church, can be at but little doubt as to 
the step which sooner or later they must take, difficult as it 
is to take it. The clergy of St. Saviour’s accordingly 
looked the danger fairly in the face, met it openly and 
boldly, and did not shrink back, like cowards, from prin- 
ciples which they knew to be true, because they saw that 
they led them to a disagreeable conclusion. 

But each month of the year 1850, as it passed away, 
made them see and feel more clearly that, humanly speak- 
ing, all hope of obtaining a reversal of the obnoxious sen- 
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tence was fast perishing. Then followed the abortive 
attempt of Archdeacons Wilberforce and Manning, and 
Dr. Mill, to obtain from the Anglican clergy some decla- 
ration to the effect that they understood and accepted the 
royal supremacy only in a limited sense; then came the 
reaction of the entire country, and of the great mass of the 
clergy, in favour of their earthly head, who had so recent- 
ly given them the boon of the Gorham decision. It was a 
mighty cry, and its plain meaning was, “ We have no king 
but Cesar.’ With the autumn came the so-called 
‘* Papal Aggression,” and again the same war-cry arose 
through the length and breadth of this Protestant land, 
and the popular fury waxed fiercer than before. It vented 
itself on two separate and distinct interests ; first, upon 
the Catholic body, and, secondly, with an almost madder 
frenzy, on such of the “ Puseyite’ and ‘ Tractarian’”’ 
party as would not fal] down and worship the image of 
state~supremacy which the Reformers had set up. [s- 
pecially heavy was the storm wherever any practices or 
ceremonies prevailed at all akin to Catholicism; and 
perhaps of all places, next to St. Barnabas in London, 
it fell the heaviest on the devoted head of St. Saviour’s at 
Leeds. ‘The renegade Dr. Hook, and the “ cautious’’ 
Bishop of Ripon, now saw their opportunity ; it was too 
*‘golden”’ to be lost; they took the tide as it turned, 
strong and deep, and they spread their sails and caught 
the breath of the popular gale, and in company they “ bore 
down’”’ straight upon that body of the Anglican clergy 
who, (whatever may have been their faults in other ways,) 
at least had discharged their parochial duties with far 
greater energy, zeal, and self-devotion, than any sleek 
dignitary or well-endowed incumbent in the diocese. 
** Now, or never,” felt his Lordship, “‘ will be the time for 
me to wipe out ‘the plague-spot’ from my diocese.” 
‘* Now, or never,” said the ex-Tractarian Dr. Hook, “ will 
be my opportunity for crushing those troublesome people 
who have taken me at my own word, carried out the prin- 
ciples which I set before them, and developed into practice 
the theory which once, like some ‘ dainty dish,’ it was my 
lot to ‘ set before the Queen.’ ’’* 





* We allude, of course, to the fact, that some ten or twelve 
years ago, when ‘‘ Tractarian” principles were still in embryo, Dr. 
Hook unfolded them practically in a sermon, entitled, “ Hear the 
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Accordingly, at Christmas, 1850, the storm broke. 
That holy season, when “ peace on earth” is proclaimed 
by the Church of God, was chosen by his Lordship, Dr. 
Hook, the “ Times’’ newspaper, and the Protestant popu- 
lace, as a fit occasion for making war, not only upon 
Catholicism, but also upon the defenceless clergy of St. 
Saviour’s. Until the “ mob” were fairly enlisted on the 
side of the Protestant vicar and bishop, no effort was made 
to bring them to trial, or to condemn them to punishment, 
Once and again, indeed, the bishop had written to them,. 
remonstrating in gentle and episcopal terms, about several 
practices, and especially that of private confession; once, 
too, he had gone so far as pettishly to remark, that the 
clergy of the “ plague spot’’ “ treated him like school- 
boys.”’ But it was not only the habitual administration 
of the “Sacrament of Penance’’ at St. Saviour’s, which 
caused it to be thus fiercely assailed ; there was another and 
more stirring reason. In the month of November, 1850, 
a body of clergymen, most of whom had been, in some way 
or other, connected with St. Saviour’s, met together in their 
hour of difficulty to determine “ what could be done.” 
Their faith in the Anglican church and in the person, if 
not in the office, of an Anglican bishop, having departed, 
what were they to do? 


“In their extremity they held a council in the sacristy, saying 
the ‘ Veni Creator,’ and having agreed that all at that morning’s 
Eucharist should put forward a prayer for guidance, as the one 
boon to be asked therein from Him who is the ‘light of the world,’ 
they came to resolutions to the effect that the English church was, 
(in theory,) subject to the Catholic Church as regards the faith. 
That now was the time when she needed to refer to that tribunal 
for support and guidance—that the apostolic see had hitherto been 
the only access to that voice. It was agreed that it was a duty to 
urge all those who were in earnest for the truth, to unite to get 
that truth defined and established.” (pp. 166-7.) 





Church,” which he preached before Her Majesty in St. James's 
Chapel Royal, and which brought him into bad odour at court. He 
has since, we feel bound to say, most manfully eaten his own words, 
and retracted the strong expressions of which he there made use, 
as to the divine claims and authority of the Anglican church. It 
would seem that the sight of the Roman gulf before him made him 


shrink back. 
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And one of the body carried out this resolution further 
by putting forth and publishing his “ oo to Rome.’ 

We add a few comments by Mr. Pollen, which will 
serve to show what were the feelings and position of the 
St. Saviour’s clergy a year ago. 


“They had believed in the visible church, they had been led on 
imperfectly and irregularly, but in reality and truth, to the princi- 
ples of the Catholic faith ........ They beheld the Church of Christ, 
the robe of His immortality, rent apparently, through and through, 
by external schisms. They had believed those schisms to be 
external, striving to reconcile to faith what they could not to 
reason—the visible appearance of the church with the doctrine of 
its unity. If, on the one hand, actual claims of the Apostolic See 
required them to pledge themselves to a principle of development 
unknown to early ages, on the other hand the testimony both of 
the East and the West to what we seemed from without, and the 
contradictory schools of teaching that strove for mastery from 
within, made evident the effects of the acts of Henry and Eliza- 
beth, in breaking union with the patriarch of the West, and setting 
an example of royal tyranny over spiritual things never equalled in 
the history of the Church. How could we still be one with the rest 
of the West, when the visible separation was so startling? And 
yet the external division of East and West paralleled, though 
it did not account for the anomaly; without such a fact, it was 
difficult to see what could justify the separation. The body of 
Christ was, in appearance, one no longer.” (pp. 169-70.) 


Even at that time we think the clergy of St. Saviour’s 
must have felt at least persuaded, however reluctant 
they may have been to bring themselves to admit it as 
true, that to this enigma and riddle there could be found 
but one solution; and that solution nearly all of them, 
with the exception of Mr. Beckett and the author of the 
‘* Narrative,’ have now been led, by God’s grace, to dis- 
cover for themselves. When St. Paul emphatically asked 
the Corinthians ‘‘Is Christ divided?” he spoke, as Mr. 
Pollen knows well, of Christ’s body, the Church; and 
in his negative question, the merest tyro can see the Apos- 
tle’s assertion that Christ’s body can never be divided— 
that for it to be “‘ one no longer’’ is a thing as simply im- 
possible as for God Himself to cease tobe One. The 
unity of the Church, as our friends at Leeds have come 
to see, is areal objective unity, patent to the eyes of all 
men. Through all space and through all time, it is one ; 
and when it ceases to be one, it will cease to be. Yet 
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strange to say, weeks, and even months passed away, 
before they came to recognise this solution as the neces- 
sary issue of their struggle. But at length, thanks be to 
God, they have their reward. 

But we are anticipating the order of events a little— 
spies were set at work, both lay and and clerical, during 
the autumn of 1850. And on December 3rd the St. 
Saviour’s clergy received a notice, to the effect that on 
the following Monday a special meeting of the ruri-decanal 
clergy would be held,“‘ to consider and adopt such measures 
as appear to be necessary in reference to the doctrines and 
practices now prevalent at St. Saviour’s church.” In 
spite of all objections as to the legality of the tribunal be- 
fore ;which they were summoned, “the bishop himself 
opened a court there, and gave the St. Saviour’s clergy 
twenty hours’ notice to prepare a defence, but did not 
warn them of the nature of the charges. Not knowing 
what was coming, they went, without a legal adviser or 
reporter. The Bishop was fully provided with both. His 
Lordship, in his “ Letter to the Parishioners of St. Sa- 
viour’s,”’ excuses the obvious unfairness with which the 
accused were treated in this respect by himself and his 
rural dean, Dr. Hook, by stating that he was anxious to 
give them the earliest opportunity of rebutting the charges 
under which they lay. “It was for their sakes,’’ writes 
his Lordship, “ that I named an early day ; for what ac- 
cused party, who was conscious of his innocence, would 
not wish for an early opportunity of meeting his accusers 
face to face?’’ He then asserts that, as every bishop 
does in such cases, he provided himself with an assessor, 
and employed his deputy-registrar to take minutes. And 
in reply to their assertion that his Lordship had purposely 
summoned as his assessors “‘ such of the clergy of ook 
as had been most active and been partizans against 
them,’ he declares that they came not as “ assessors,’”’ but 
as “ witnesses.”’ And after partially weighing both sides of 
the question, and comparing the “* Statement” put forth 
by the accused with the bishop’s “ Letter,’’ we do think 
that they experienced but a one-sided sort of justice at his 
Lordship’s hands, and that, if we were about to be put 
upon our trial for some ecclesiastical misdemeanour, the 
last person in the world before whom we should wish to 
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plead our cause would be an Anglican bishop.* The de- 
fendants and those of the parishioners who in any manner 
stood firm to their clergy, remonstrated most strongly on 
*‘ the unfairness of the investigation”’ itself, and especially 
of the one-sided way in which the most worthless witnesses 
were examined in their disfavour. Into all these charges 
we feel that we cannot enter now. Indeed, we have not 
the requisite amount of space at our command. We can 
only say that the bishop’s sentence went to the effect of 
revoking the licenses of the curates employed by the 
vicar, Mr. Minster, after ten days’ notice. But as the 
law enjoins a different plan to be followed in the case of 
incumbents, and deals out to them a higher measure of 
justice than it vouchsafes to the inferior clergy, his lord- 
ship contented himself with summoning Mr, Minster back 
into residence—he was absent by leave, on account of 
sickness. Nor have we time to enter into the long pub- 
lished ‘‘correspondence’’ between the clergy and the bishop ; 
parts of which will be found by our readers to be very 
entertaining ; especially we would point to the letter written 
by Mr. Crawley; who when Dr. Longley expressed his 
dislike of confession administered as part of their daily 
system by an unmarried clergy, turns round upon the 
Bishop with considerable naiveté, and urges that after all 
he is about to be removed from his post on the score of 
being “unmarried.”’ (See “‘ Statement,’ p. 39.) The 
Bishop, however, being deaf to all entreaties,—to everything 
that is, except to the Protestant roar of the nation—the 
more devout of the parishioners, once before having been 
coldly repulsed by him, were unwilling again to address 
him directly, and so they vented their feelings of bitter 
grief and disappointment in an address to their vicar, in 
which they deprecated the suppression of the practice of 
confession as a part of their baptismal birthright. Mr. Min- 
ster forwarded their address to the Bishop, and no answer 
was returned to it. 

But the last scene was yet to come. Finding no tri- 
bunal to which they could appeal, either on their own 
behalf or on behalf of the doctrine denied by the Judicial 





* We beg pardon, but we had almost forgotten the Police 
Magistrate at Islington, and the intelligent Protestant jury at 
Hammersmith. We do not regard his Lordship as more unfair 
than these. 
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Committee ; in April last, the main body of the clergy 
of St. Saviour’s, as our readers are aware, submitted 
themselves to the See of Rome. All of them, with 
two exceptions, have found at last in that act of formal 
submission, the true solution of all their doubts and 
difficulties. 

The agents who appear upon the stage in connection 
with St. Saviour’s Leeds, are mainly three. First, the 
united body of clergy, who set themselves heart and soul 
to infuse a spirit of enthusiasm and of Catholic feeling and 
practice into the feeble and lifeless limbs of the Anglican 
establishment. They argued thus: “if the Anglican 
church be a true branch of the church Catholic, then what- 
ever belongs or belonged to the latter, is equally the pro- 
perty of the former, in virtue of its union with that one 
great body.”” If Ais B, then C is D; but A is B, there- 
fore Cis D. Here they had before them a hypothetical 
syllogism ; and as they firmly believed the ‘‘antecedens,”’ 
so they strenuously asserted the “ conseguens.’’ On the 
other hand, the Bishop and a Protestant public at length 
convinced them that the ‘‘consequens”’ was false in fact : 
and then logically and honestly they inferred that there- 
fore the “ antecedens’’ was false also, and consequently 
they abandoned a confessedly heretical system. Techni- 
cally expressed, this is the form of the latter argument: 
If *" B, C is D; but C is not D, and therefore A i 
not b. 

With reference to Dr. Hook and the Bishop of Ripon, 
we wish that we could express the smallest feeling of 
respect for either the one or the other. But forthe man 
who first invited Dr. Pusey and his fellow-workers to 
Leeds, who then fostered their design of raising there a 
Collegiate Church and a celibate clergy, who himself, at 
one time, heard confessions, and administered the Sacra- 
ment of Penance,* and published in his “ Church Dic- . 





* In a sermon on “ Auricular Confession,’’ published in 1848, this 
self-same Dr. Hook, who once himself heard confessions in private, and 
administered the Sacrament of Penance, declares that the true idea of 
St. James, when he says, * Confess your faults one to another,” is 
to the effect that all Christians ought to “ confess’’ to each other 
simply as members of a family ; and he even goes so far as to draw 
a very pretty and domestic picture of the Christian husband confessing 
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tionary,’’ as his own, the principle that in the regulation of 
the Anglican services, ‘whatever existed before the 
Reformation is still in force, except where contradicted by 
subsequent enactments,’’—for the man, we say, who had 
said and done this, and more than this, to turn round with 
the furious rabble upon his old friends, as Dr. Hook has 
done, and to attempt to hide the concealed “‘ Romanism”’ 
of his own former “ views,”’ by a violent onset on those 
who ventured to carry out his own principles into practice; 
this does seem to us, to speak plainly, the conduct only 
of one who is lost to all feelings of generosity and common 
honesty. His Lordship of Ripon, it is true, did not treat 
the St. Saviour’s clergy quite so badly as the Bishop of 
London dealt with that excellent man Mr. Bennett; but 
we think that even the former cannot escape from blame 
on the score of most harsh and unfair dealing towards his 
clergy. At all events we cannot estimate at a very high 
rate the prelate who, holding high notions of the episcopal 
order, and claiming to inherit the dignity of Christ’s holy 
Apostles, sacrifices to the popular outcry those clergymen 





to the Christian wife, and the Christian wife to her husband !—‘‘risum 
teneatis.” ‘* They are to seek sympathy in a friend, after the apos- 
tle’s advice ; (St. James, v. 16.).........not as if Confession were a 
means of grace, but...... because such confession may be to them a 
means of comfort; not of necessity to a priest, but to any friend. 
Let the child seck such a friend in his parent, the wife in her husband, 
and the husband in his wife.’’ (See Narrative, p. 90.) The Bishop of 
Ripon’s ideas on the same subject are so original, that we cannot 
resist the temptation of giving them at full length to our readers. 
“ The Bishop himself had called on Mr. Minster, and during a long 
conversation told him how strongly he objected to this practice. 
He said that he could not but receive those who came, and asked 
what his Lordship would do in like cases. ‘I should ask them to sit 
down,’ he said, ‘then I should beg them to begin their story, &c. Mr. 
Minster then asked what he should say after it. ‘The comfortable 
words.’ (His Lordship referred to S. Matt. xi. 28. and St. John 
iii, 16, which are so termed in the Anglican Communion Service.) 
Mr. Minster thought a priest was not needed to say ‘the com- 
fortable words.’ He then solemnly asked what had been meant 
by the use of these words at ordination, ‘ Whose sins thou dost for- 
give,’ &c.? H1s Lorpsnip salp, HE MEANT BY THEM A GOOD DEAL. (! !) 
At last he said, ‘Mr. Minster must confine his receiving of confes- 
a to those who were about to communicate.’” (Narrative, &c. 
p. 142.) 
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who would have been the warmest supporters of his person 
and office, and hands them over to the tender mercies of 
men who hate and detest prelacy, whether in an Anglican or 
a Catholic form. From first to last he seems to have treat- 
ed St. Saviour’s with coldness and repulsiveness, and he 
has now gained his reward. Truly did Mr. Pollen warn 
him that “ after all, a fatherly influence is no slight power ; 
we yield to it where we fancied we had ground to resist, 
and where we should have resisted unsympathising autho- 
ee The suspicion, distrust, and the constant oppo- 
sition of the spiritual authorities...... is almost more than 
the weak hearts of men can endure.” It is well we think 
that such truths should occasionally be brought home: to 
the consciences of Anglican prelates. 

We pass on in the next place to consider the principle 
adopted at St. Saviour’s in order to work out the system 
there established. In Mr. Pollen’s own words, it was 
‘* hitherto a new thing in the ‘ Post-Reformation Church.’ 
It was an attempt to forge a new weapon for the use of 
their spiritual mother, the Church of England, of whose 
unity with the Catholic body, those who laboured at this 
work had no sort of doubt whatever; though,’’ as he im- 
mediately goes on to confess, “‘ reason was not satisfied by 
the appearance of things.”’ Happily we are able to give 


the principle of their whole proceedings in the words of Mr. 
Pollen himself :— 


“They had no doubt at all that the points of doctrine on which 
their deeper work rested were true. They ventured for them, and 
planted them, and fought for them on behalf of the Church of Eng- 
land, though disowned and denounced for so doing. They worked 
in the dark, but in firm faith that the Church of England could not 
in them disown, sooner or later, what she could not deny to be Ca- 
tholic doctrine. If this were so, they felt that they must, and they 
did, stake everything on it. The reproach of waywardness and 
treachery was cast on all who would leave the Church of England for 
any of the great privileges of Christianity. All of them, it was said, 
belonged in right and in truth to the Established Church,—a principle 
vindicated as to a number of matters of doctrine as of practice, in 
a late most valuable book of Dr. Pusey’s, (a Letter to the Bishop of 
London.) If, authorized by this deep and important principle, they 
disobeyed or went against authority to which they were bound tu 
pay all canonical obedience, let it be first observed whether in so 
acting they went, on the whole, upon this principle or not: then let 
legitimate and sufficient authority say what is, and what is not 
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the definite doctrine of the Catholic Church on the points in ques- 
tion ; and whether the Church of England coincides with the whole 
Catholic Church on such points, and the living representatives of 
authority in the Church of England with her own mind. And look- 
ing at the actual condition of our teaching, let us ask ourselves how 
widely obedience to any such authority prevails; for though error 
be manifold, truth can wear but one unchanging aspect, seen 
whencesoever.” (Narrative, pp. 195-6.) 


The adequate discussion of this principle and. the eluci- 
dation of all the points which are connected with it, would 
fill a folio volume. We can only venture to suggest a 
clear and intelligible view of the entire question, and it 
shall be couched in the fewest possible terms. The perfect 
participation which Dr. Pusey and his friends claim for the 
Anglican body, in all the “ great privileges of Christi- 
anity,’’ must, of course, in the eyes of all plain, practical 
people, depend upon the real and actual unity between 
the two. Is there, then, any real living unity between 
them? and if so, where is it? We can only say that never 
was the total absence of unity more visible in Greek and 
Barbarian, Dorian and Ionian, than between the Anglican 
establishment and that Body from which it has been se- 
vered. Its unity is a thing of past date altogether, like the 
former connection of a branch with the parent stem, when 
it has been lying for years and years lopped off. The 
juices and sap of the trunk have ceased to flow into it; it 
was one once, but it 7s no longer one, with the parent tree. 
The united testimony of east and west, of all the Protes- 
tant ‘‘ Churches,’’ and of every single member of the Ang- 
lican persuasion, except those few who have adopted Dr. 
Pusey’s principles, proclaim their severance from the Ca- 
tholic body with no doubtful voice ; and the consent of all 
men warrants us in saying of the Anglican body— 


“ Jacet ingens litore truncus, 
Avulsumque humeris.” — 


We say then, and again and again we repeat ourselves, 
that as to unity between the Anglican body and the 
Catholic Church, the “‘ onus probandi’’ rests upon those 
who venture to put forward an assertion so wholly gratuitous 
and unsustained by facts. At present we must beg leave 
to exclaim, “not proven.’’ Dr. Pusey, in his letter to the 
Bishop of London, does not touch the real question, but 
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assumes as an undoubted verity, that unity which it was 
his business to prove historically, and by an appeal not 
merely to formularies, but to plain undeniable facts con- 
nected with the English Reformation. If, however, led by 
the above principle, the St. Saviour’s Clergy chose to 
defer in all doubtful matters to the decisions of that 
great body with which they conceived themselves to be 
brought into relation through the Anglican communion, 
rather than to the lesser authority which Jay close before 
their eyes, what “ Anglican’’ shall blame them? But 
who does not see that, if men continue true to such 
a principle as this, they cannot but eventually wish to 
place themselvesin immediate connection with the greater 
power to whose decisions they can bow with such im- 
plicit confidence, rather than continue to regard it at a 
distance, and, as it were, “ through a glass darkly.’ 
No one would choose to direct any momentous opera- 
tions by the borrowed rays of the moon, if he could 
possibly enjoy the light of open day to work by. As to 
the next point, a most “legitimate and sufficient autho- 
rity,’ and one which Dr. Pusey’s followers recognize to be 
such, has “ said what is and what is? not the definite doc- 
trine of the Catholic Church on the points in question :” 
no less an authority than the general Council of Trent: 
Again, as to ‘‘ whether the Church of England coincides 
with the whole Church Catholic upon such points,’”’ we 
can only say that positively in its articles, and negatively 
and by the silence of its formularies, it denies almost every 
point which was laid down at Trent. Whether ‘‘ the 
living representatives of authority in the Church of Eng- 
land,”’ that is, the bishops, do fairly reflect its real mind, 
that is a question on which we do not feel competent to 
pronounce decisively ; but we do think that in their eva- 
sions, their half assertions of truth, and the feeble timid 
line of policy and expediency by which they shape their 
course, they are no bad transcripts of that most hopelessly 
inconsistent of all incongruous systems, which has been 
so wonderfully described to the life by Dr. Newman, as 
‘* sneaking with the stammering lips of ambiguous formu- 
Jaries.”” Let our high church friends remember that as 
error is manifold, so truth is always one, and that of two 
contradictory systems one must be false. 

What, then, in conclusion, is the present position of 
those members of the Anglican communion who have iden- 
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tified themselves with the principles which were worked out 
at St. Saviour’s, Leeds? We will endeavour to state 
what seems to us to be the true view of their case. They 
acknowledge the subordination of their own church to the 
church Catholic ; they look up to the latter body through 
the former, which they regard as a mere instrument of 
sight, for which they can feel nothing higher than an acci- 
dental kind of affection. We mean to say that they cannot 
really love it for its own sake: they can love it only as 
it leads to something higher and better than itself. It is 
on the one true Catholic Church of Christ, whatever that 
may be, that their affections in very deed are set, if they 
will only be at the pains to analyse them. That love and 
yearning after what is itself ‘‘the Truth,” cannot have 
been implanted in their breasts but by the grace of God. 
Can it have been implanted there in vain? Can it have 
been bestowed for any small or trivial purpose ? We think 
not. If those yearnings after truth, and perfection, and a 
devout life, and the deep realities of the sacramental system, 
be anything more than a day-dream—(and who shall say 
that the work of St. Saviour’s wore the stamp of anything 
unreal?)—we maintain, that they were given by God Him- 
self in His infinite and inscrutable wisdom, to lead by 
little and little the hearts and souls of their Anglican pos- 
sessors to a higher and a better state, in order to transfer 
them from their present wilderness into the promised land 
of the Catholic Church — “‘a land flowing with milk and 
honey.”’ Their past work, if, as was naturally to be ex- 
pected, it has been comparatively barren in its effects upon 

others, was not without its consequences upon themselves. 

It gave them a foretaste of good things in store, and most 
of their number have tbese good things already in posses- 
sion.* Like the prayers, and the fasts, and the alms of 





* Two of their number, if not more, are already in their 
noviciate, one with the Dominicans at Woodchester, the other at 
the Oratory, Birmingham. All the rest of them, we believe, intend 
to become Priests in the course of time. This is, indeed, to show 
that they were in earnest. We ought to mention that a mission 
has recently been opened in Leeds, near the scene of their former 
labours, by the “ Oblates of Mary.” They have made a public 
appeal to Catholics for support and assistance, and we venture to 
express our hope that the interest attaching to the spot, together 
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Cornelius, their ‘‘ good deeds have gone up for a memorial 
before God ;’”’ and they who for years have been eagerly 
grasping at the substance of Catholicism, and yet have 
been deluded by Anglican shadows, are now in peaceful 
possession of all those treasures with which God has en- 
riched and endowed His Holy Catholic Church. Be it 
our prayer that those who yet remain behind, may not be 
found wanting to God’s grace, at His own good time. 
May be, this long suspense of months may bring them 
hereafter but to a deeper consciousness of the vanity of 
the shadows which have hitherto beguiled them, and to a 
further and more heartfelt appreciation of the mercies and 
blessings which will crown the weary strife through which 





with the consideration that the ground has been already in a great 
measure broken up, and the good seed sown there, will form a 
powerful motive to excite the liberality of our Catholic brethren. 
The appeal is as follows :— 


NEW CATHOLIC MISSION.——ST. SAVIOUR’S, LEEDS, 


We aro sure the friends of our holy religion will be glad to be 
informed that a new Mission is about to be commenced in the vici- 
nity of the Anglican Church of St. Saviour’s, Leeds, and that the 
Religious Order of the Oblates of the Immaculate Mary, has, at the 
invitation of the Bishop of the Diocese, undertaken to establish it. 
A house has been taken which will serve for the present as a resi- 
dence for those good Fathers. To this is attached a building which 
is now being converted into a temporary chapel, capable of accom. 
modating about three hundred people. This arrangement is very 
inadequate to supply the present wants of the new Mission, but it 
is the best that can be made under the circumstances, 

We feel called upon to do our utmost to forward this good work 
for many reasons, among which let us mention the claims which 
the district of St. Saviour’s has upon our grateful exertions in 
its behalf, as the spot where we and so many of our dear friends 
received the priceless gift of a knowledge of the holy Catholic faith ; 
led us also add, that many of our former congregation at St. 
Saviour’s have become strongly impressed with the truth of the 
chief portion of the Catholic doctrines, and will in all probability 
follow in the way in which God has led us, when the new Mission 
is commenced in the midst of them. Moreover, a Mission estab- 
lished in this neigbourhood will be a very great blessing to the 
large number of poor Catholics who live within its precints. 

We appeal, therefore, to our Catholic friends, who can assist us, 
for their aid ; we ask it for the love of God, and for the sake of our 
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they have struggled on to the very confines of the 
truth.* 





Blessed Lady, to the Mystery of whose Immaculate Conception the 
new Mission is to be dedicated. 


(Signed) THOS. MINSTER, late Vicar of St. Saviour’s. 
R. WARD, Vicar in the years 1845—6. 
G. J. Ll. CRAWLEY, late Curate of St. Saviour’s. 
S. P. ROOKE, late Curate of St. Saviour’s. 
HENRY COMBES, late Officiating Minister at 
St. Saviour’s. 


LEEDS, JULY 24th, 1851. 


Subscriptions may be forwarded to the Rient Reverend THE 
Lorp Bisnor or Beveatery, Micklegate, York ; or, to the Rev. Robert 
Cooke, Catholic Chapel House, Richmond Street, Leeds. 

We cordially sanction and earnestly second this Appeal. 


York, 30th July, 1851. 


+ JOHN BISHOP OF BEVERLEY, 
N. CARD. WISEMAN, 
ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 


* As Dr. Longley once was the head master of Harrow School, we 
should wish to draw attention here to a fact which redounds to his 
creditas a theologian as little as to his scholarship. His lordship con- 
demned, as savouring of the doctrine of Transubstantiation, a ver- 
batim quotation from St. Cyril of Jerusalem, preached by Mr. Craw- 
ley in the course of a sermon at St. Saviour’s, The words are as 
follows, and they are taken from St. Cyril’s Lectures, (xxii. sect. 9.) 
“ These things having learned, and being fully persuaded that what 
seems bread is not bread, though bread by taste, but the body of 
Christ, and that which seems wine is not wine, though the taste 
will have it so, but the Blood of Christ,” &c. On this the bishop 
remarks that, although such are St. Cyril’s words, that Father has 
effectually guarded himself against a charge of advocating Tran- 
substantiation, by the preceding words, which, (according to his 
lordship’s version,) are to the following effect. ‘In the third sec- 
tion of that lecture,” says Dr. Longley, ‘‘ he calls the bread and wine 
the figure (rv7os) of the body and blood of Christ.” Will any of our 
readers believe that the original stands thus in St. Cyril? é» zzw 
yap dprov éiéotad cow 76 cima, Kat é€v tUTw Gwov Sidetat Gor 70 
aiua, iva yévy cicowmos Kai odvaos Ai7ts, The Oxford trans- 
lation, (published, we may remark, with the ‘sanction and 
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approbation of the late Archbishop of Canterbury, and of a 
very large proportion of the Episcopal Bench,) runs thus :—“ For 
in the figure of bread is given to thee His body, and in the figure of 
wine His blood, that thou mayest be made of the same body and 
blood with Him.” St. Cyril then, as his lordship confesses, asserts 
that the consecrated elements are not bare (yAd) signs; and Dr. 
Longley quietly passes by the second section of the same lecture of 
St. Cyril, where it is said in the Oxford translation, ‘‘ He once turned 
water into wine in Cana of Galilee, at His own will ; and is it incre- 
dible that He should have turned wine into blood?” We leave his 
lordship to explain the gross (dishonesty, for we can use no other 
term,) of his method of rendering the passage in question. In his 
final reply to Mr. Crawley he does not attempt to defend his blun- 
der, but neither does he plead guilty to it or retract his words. 
He contents himself with the evasive answer, that Mr. Crawley’s 
argument about St. Cyril “is probably the best which a Roman 
Catholic controversialist could adopt.” We agree with his lord- 
ship, for we like to be faithful in all our translations and quota- 
tions ; and we would rather that our Protestant opponents than 
ourselves should be detected in such a miserable blunder, (to say 
the least,) as that of which the Lord Bishop of Ripon is now openly 
proved guilty ;—one for which, in bye-gone days, he would have 
degraded a boy from his ‘sixth form” at Harrow. 





Ant. IV.—Kongs-Skuggsio — Speculum Regale.—The Royal Mirror. 
Edited by P. A. Muncu, R. Keyser, and C. R. Unazr: Christi- 
ania, 1848, 8vo. pp. 204. 


Dp" MARK has far outstripped her sister realms of 

Norway and Sweden in the richness and value of 
her editions of the old northern writers. ‘The early zeal 
of Arne Magnussen had, in the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, concentrated in the Danish capital the greater part 
of those now invaluable manuscripts, which were produced 
in the darkest ages of European literature, by the histo- 
rians, poets, and philosophers of Iceland and Norway. 
Few of these precious relics now remain in either of the 
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last named lands, the only collection of MSS. which at all 
approaches to that of Copenhagen is that of the Royal 
Library at Upsala in Sweden. 

But though thus deprived of ‘their’ written treasures, 
neither the Norwegians nor the Icelanders seem disposed 
to relinquish the fair name they earned in former days 
for devotion to all manner of literature ; and while the ma- 
jority of the works recently published at Copenhagen, in 
the old Icelandic tongue, are edited by natives of the lat- 
ter country, a vigorous society has sprung up at Chris- 
tiania, for the purpose of vindicating the title of old 
Norway to some share in these early struggles to enlighten 
and civilize the wild tribes of Scandinavia. 

Of the work at the head of this notice, only one edition 
had previously appeared, viz., that by the learned Halfdan 
Einarsen, rector of the academy of Holum in Iceland, and 
which was printed at Soroe in Zealand, in 1768. This fine 
quarto volume has now become rare ; and though accom- 
panied with botha Danish and a Latin translation of the 
original text, it has never, to our knowledge, been noticed 
by English writers, at least in such a manner as to give 
the general reader the most remote idea of its remarkable 
contents. Halfdan Einarsen died before the edition was 
completed, and it was brought out by John Erichsen, 
with the assistance of the learned Bishop Finsen, and the 
latter has prefixed a Latin dissertation on the merits and 
probable age of the work. The Christiania Society has 
done well in producing a new edition of a book which un- 
questionably was written in Norway, by a Norseman, and 
which that country may well be proud to reckon among 
the chiefest ornaments of its national literature. Having 
already, during the last year or two, published editions of 
the older Edda, and of the Fagrskinna, a chronicle of the 
kings of Norway, the society has now brought forward the 
Speculum Regale, to prove that the Norse writers of 
olden times did not confine themselves solely to the com- 
position of poems or of histories. Our readers are perhaps 
scarcely aware that there is a material difference between 
the old Norse and the old Icelandic tongues ; that many 
works which have been carelessly reckoned among the 
Icelandic Sagas did not in reality emanate from that coun- 
try at all, but were produced in the Scandinavian penin- 
sula, and especially in Norway. Among the works of 
this class, the Speculum Regale claims a high position, 
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both from its intrinsic worth, and from the evidence it af- 
fords of a superior state of mental culture among the rude 
inhabitants of the north. The Royal Mirror, to use its 
Anglicised name, exhibits a well-matured system for pur- 
suing an upright and honourable course in different 
spheres of life, and considers the various grades of so- 
ciety, both in a moral and in a worldly point of view. It 
presents us, in a word, with the philosophy of life of the 
old Northman, and may be regarded as a Christian equi- 
valent to the ancient heathen poem of the Havamal. 

i: Of the original work, if it ever was completed, only the 
one half now remains. In his introductory chapter, the 
author states, that he designs to speak of the four differ- 
ent classes, of which the Some population at that time 
consisted. Commencing with the merchant, who was at. 
all times an important member of Norwegian society, he 
next proceeds to the king and to the royal court. Besides 
these two divisions, which occupy the whole of the work 
now before us, the author purposes to discourse of the du- 
ties and office of the clergy, and lastly, of the condition of 
the peasant. Stimulated by the value of what has thus 
come down in an incomplete form, the learned editors of 
the Speculum Regale have made every effort to discover 
the two latter divisions of the book; but not the slightest 
trace of their ever having existed is to be found in the 
Arne Magnean collection of manuscripts or elsewhere. 
Moreover, though the Speculum Regale is constantly re- 
ferred to by early Norwegian writers, yet no allusion is 
made to the later divisions of the work. As the manu- 
scripts from which this work is printed, are almost co- 
eval with the time at which the: author wrote, and as 
these manuscripts are apparently complete in themselves, 
there is too much reason to fear, that death, or other 
causes, prevented the unknown author from finishing his 
volume as was at first proposed. Who then was the mo- 
dest compiler of this most singular book ? where did he 
reside? what office or position in life did he fill? and 
lastly, in what age did he flourish? To the second and 
fourth of these questions satisfactory answers can be given 
—the first and the third will, we fear. ever remain the 
subjects of conjecture and dispute. ‘The writer himself 
was, in the first place, evidently desirous of remaining un- 
known, for in his introductory chapter he says— 
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“But if any man desires, or is attracted to study this book, it is 
needless for him to seek out the name or station of him that 
wrote it, for he shall not be known, to the end that no man may 
reject what he finds therein of good, either from pride or envy, 
or from aught of hatred against the writer thereof.” p. 1. 


The wish of the good man has been fulfilled to the let- 
ter; no manuscript indicates, no tradition has preserved 
his name, though within a century after the work was un- 
doubtedly written, it was universally known and read 
both in Iceland and in Norway. In the latter country it 
even exercised: no small influence on many of the laws 
that were promulgated in the thirteenth century. The 
native country, and even the residence of the writer may 
be determined with sufficient accuracy from the work 
itself. Wherever he speaks of the king, or of his court, 
he universally refers to Norway and to the Norwegian 
nobles ; he describes the succession of the crown as here- 
ditary, and yet divisible, the courtiers as separated into 
distinct classes, which he names, and the duties of which 
he carefully details, and all these can only apply to the 
Norwegian court, as it is described by the earlier histo- 
rians. He avers, too, that he himself was at one time a 
counsellor of royalty. Moreover, he frequently uses the 
expression, “‘ Here in Halagoland,”’ a district in the north 
of Norway; and he refers also to Naumdal or Northern 
Drontheim as his home, where he had formerly dwelt. 
That he was no Icelander is evident from his speaking of 
the wonders of that distant country from hearsay, and not 
from actual observation. 

As to the date at which the Speculum Regale was written, 
it is observed by the Christiania editors, that it was cer- 
tainly composed at a period when the Norse language had 
attained its full development. It is well known that this 
event did not take place before the middle of the twelfth 
century, so that we cannot for this, and for various other 
reasons, assign to the Speculum Regale an earlier date 
than the middle of that century. On the other hand it 
cannot ‘be referred to a later period than the close of the 
thirteenth century, for the most ancient existing MSS. of 
the work, which however seem to be merely transcripts of 
a still older original copys or copies, are undoubtedly, from 
the style of writing employed, not posterior to the year 
1290. 
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Many laws are referred to in this work as being then in 
force, which were abrogated by the middle of the thirteenth 
century, so that we are warranted in reducing still further 
the limits of the period of its compilation, and in asserting 
that it must have been composed before the time of Hakon 
Hakonson, or, at least, before the termination of his reign 
in 1260. We shall receive, therefore, without further 
demur, the abundant evidence that has been adduced, to 
determine the period of this book as having been written 
between the years 1190 and 1260; but we shall decline to 
follow the learned Bishop Finsen in his endeavours to 
discover the author’s name, in which he is not more gsuc- 
cessful than the late learned editor of the Gronlands 
Historiske Mindesmeerker. 

Much that the book contains is obviously the result of 
the writer’s personal observations, but he has likewise 
drawn from sources not unknown to us at the present day. 
Thus, when speaking of the Sicilian volcanoes as suppos- 
ed places of punishment, he quotes the authority of the 
Dialogues of St. Gregory the Great, and in his descrip- 
tion of the world relies upon the book of Isidore of Seville, 
“de natura rerum.’”’ ‘The marvels that he relates of 
Ireland are many of them to be found, though under a 
somewhat different garb, in the Topographia Hiberniz of 
Giraldus Cambrensis, and others in an old Latin poem on - 
the wonders of Ireland, now existing in’ the British 
Museum, and printed by Wright and Halliwell, in their 
Reliquize Antique, vol. ii. pp. 103—107. The writer 
exhibits no small acquaintance with Scripture history, and 
we cannot agree with Bishop Finsen, that he has not had 
access to the Word of God in its complete form. Should 
such, however, really have been the case, the unknown 
writer has employed his imperfect biblical lore to ends far 
more profitable and excellent than too often is seen in 
these vaunted days of universal diffusion of the Scriptures. 

The manuscripts from which the Speculum Regale is 
now for the second time printed, are chiefly to be found in 
the Arne Magnean collection, at Copenhagen. A portion 
of a still older MS. is yet preserved at Bergen, and has 
been collated for the present edition. Before proceeding 
to examine the work itself, we will quote a paragraph from 
the introduction of the Christiania editors: . 
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‘‘The Speculum Regale has ever been considered as one of the 
chiefest ornaments of old Norse literature. In no Norwegian or 
Icelandic work of the middle ages does the old Norse tongue 
(Norreena tunga) appear in a more developed form, in none does it 
display more richness and polish of language, in none is its diction 
more ornamental and flowing. The contents of this work throw a 
clear and unexpected light on the intellectual and material status 
of the Northman, at the period when it was written. It places 
before us the foundation of that code of morality, of that mental 
culture and refinement, of that worldly wisdom, upon which the 
Northman of those days justly deemed that the whole social fabric 
should be based, At the same time it displays an intellectual 
development, a sense of high moral feeling, and of religious obliga- 
tions, and a degree of enlightenment and of general knowledge, 
with an amount of refinement and polish, which we should not 
have expected to have found amid the so-called barbarism of the 
middle ages, and least of all in Norway, the extreme out-post of 
Europe’s civilization. True it is, that in the Kongs Skugg Sio, 
the character of the old Northman does not stand forth in such 
strong relief as in that ancieat poem of heathen times, the Havamal, 
for in the later work the ruder traits are softened down by the 
influence of Christianity, and by the general advance of civiliza- 
tion : but, nevertheless, there appears here so much that is pecu- 
liar, so much that accords with the character of the old Northman, 
and with that alone, as it is depicted in the ancient Sagas, that we 
cannot refuse to acknowledge the spirit as well as the language of 
this book to be truly Norse.” (p. xii.) 


The quaint but expressive language of the unknown 
writer will best explain his object in committing his 
observations and axioms to writing for the benefit of 
posterity : 


“ As I revolved in my mind the institutions of men, and consi- 
dered all circumstances and customs appertaining thereunto, I saw 
that many were wearied out in the bye-paths that tempted them 
from the road they should pursue, and led them aside to certain vice 
and error. From whence I observed that they who followed the 
paths of most rapid downward tendency, perished miserably in 
uninhabitable glens, from whence they might not extricate them- 
selves, for they were wearied out by the labours and perils of the 
bye-paths they had chosen, and had not strength left to regain the 
hills, nor could they find again the paths whereby they might climb 
up again into the broad road of good morality. And it appeared to 
me that this great crowd of men perished in divers ways ; some 
there were that were lost through ignorance, for the false paths 
were so well trodden, that they seemed the truest and most con- 
venient to follow. And ignorant men did mistake them for the 
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high road, for thereon ever walked the greatest numbers of man- 
kind. And some were lost through idleness and negligence, and 
others for that it was tedious to follow any other road than that on 
which the most part of men did walk, And some were hindered 
by reason of the shame and derision they feared to bring upon 
themselves, if they walked in solitary paths apart from the herd of 
men. And, lastly, not a few were led away by evil passions, and 
by obstinacy, unto their destruction. And when I had thus come 
to know the evil of the want of good morals, then did I consider 
within myself the way that I should go, so that I should not 
traverse the right path all alone, but might yet escape those bye- 
paths wherein so many wearied out ; and that I might avoid those 

recipitous descents into lonesome valleys, out of which to escape, 
if I had wish thereto, my strength would not suffice. 

“ Now as my father was yet in life, and greatly favoured me, it 
seemed to me that it were better to seek his counsel, than from my 
own weak reason to come to any hasty resolve ; and to him, there- 
fore, did I hasten, and discovered to him all my wishes,” (p. 1.) 


A dialogue then ensues between the son, the assumed 
writer of the work, and his father, an old retired courtier, 
who proceeds to answer with due gravity the various ques- 
tions proposed to him by his dutiful child. Unwilling that 
such good and wise counsel should be lost to the world, the 
son has committed these conversations to writing; that they 
may be pondered at leisure, and while directing his own 
course, may prove of benefit to others :— 

“This book is so written that therein men may find both instruc- 
tion and amusement, and receive withal great advantage therefrom, 
when that which is therein inscribed shall have been duly pondered 
and considered, And to this book there is given a fair name, for it 
is called the Speculum Regale, or Royal Mirror, and that not for 
vanity of him that wrote it, but that it may attract those unto 
learning that hear speak thereof. And it is named a Royal Mirror 
for that much therein is written of the duties of a king, as likewise 
of other men, and for so much as a king beareth the highest title of 
honour, it behoveth him and his courtiers, and all his servants, to 
seek the most perfect manners and the best morality, so that all 
folk may take from them good example. It is likewise meet that a 
king should often look into this mirror, to consider there his own 
life, and the lives of those under his charge, and to reward those 
of good morals and repute, and punish those who neglect good cus- 
toms and will not learn the same without reproof. And though 
ti is book beareth the name of the Royal Mirror, it is yet meant for 
all men.” (p. 2.) 


The old Norseman then proceeds to declare to his son 
the true groundwork of all wisdom :— 
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“ But if thou wilt learn wisdom (mannvit) I will show to thee the 
foundation which is the beginning thereof; for, as a great and wise 
man hath said, ‘It is the beginning of wisdom to fear the Almighty 
God.’ But do not thou fear him as an enemy but with a loving fear, 
as God’s Son himself taught unto those who asked of him what was 
the first and greatest commandment. And the Son of God referred 
them unto the Scriptures which speak thus: ‘Love God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy strength, and with all thy might.’ There- 
fore shall man love God above all things and fear him when he is 
tempted to evil, and avoid sin for God’s sake even when he is soli- 
cited thereunto by the fear of men. And now that thou hast asked 
what is the alphabet (stafrof), or foundation for learning true wis- 
dom, so is this the sole beginning thereof, and no other, but he that 
learneth and keepeth this shall never lose sight of true wisdom and 
all happiness.” (p. 4.) 


The son proceeds to say that, being now in the flower of 
his age, it is his wish to go to sea as a merchant, for that 
he has small longing for the king’s court and service, until 
he has seen the manners and customs of other nations. 


“If thou determinest to be a merchant,” replies his father, “‘ be 
prepared to endure many perils of thy life, both on the sea and on 
shore in heathen lands ; therefore it behoveth thee to conduct thy- 
self well in whatever land thou mayst chance to be. On the sea 
thou must be decided and brave, but when thou arrivest at a trad- 
ing town show thyself well-mannered and mild, for thereby thou 
wilt conciliate the favour of all good men. Make it even thy cus- 
tom to rise early, and to seek immediately the nearest church, and 
after matins hear mass and the holy hours, and pray for thyself 
with psalms as best thou canst. But when the time of prayer is 
past, then go thou forth to thy merchant’s business ; and if the 
commerce of the place be not known to thee, then consider care- 
fully how they traffic therein, and seek out the merchants best 
known and of the fairest fame.” (p. 5.) 


After laying down the rules of honest traffic, the North- 
man advises his son above all things to study well the laws 
of each country ; for it is a truth, observes he, that there is 
no learning like to that which is derived from books, He 
recommends, in particular, that he should make himself 
conversant with the old law of Norway, as contained in the 
Biarkeyar Rett (the ancient Norse code of laws), and to 
give the finishing stroke to his education by learning to 
speak the Latin and the French tongues (latiner ok vélsko), 
for that these languages go the furthest in traflicking, 
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but to beware that in learning them he did not forget his 
own tongue. 

Pursuing the subject, he warns his son against the dan- 
gers of hasty anger, and declares that many a word is said 
in a moment of wrath which he that uttered it would fain 
buy back again with a heavy weight of gold. With the 
shrewd good sense observable throughout the book, the son 
is told to make friends of those about the royal person and 
court, if such should come to trade with him, for that they 
may stand his friends in the day of need. The question is 
next entered upon of preparing a merchant ship for a long 
sea voyage ; that the vessel should be well caulked in au- 
tumn, and well protected from the weather in the winter ; 
that no vessel should keep the open sea after the middle of 
October, nor should venture on the ocean in the spring 
before the sixteenth day of March. The merchant should 
take on board his ship some two to three hundred ells of 
wadmal,* to repair the sails if needful, with much twine, 
and needles, and pegs in great plenty, and likewise pegs 
shod with iron (reksaum ok hrodsaum), for the Northmen 
did not construct their ships with iron nails but with 
wooden pegs, as the light Norway yawls are built at the 
present day. 


“‘ Should thy goods increase by trading, then seek alliances with 
other merchants in towns to which thou thyself canst not repair, but 
be wary of the partners thou choosest in thy affairs. And remember 
always that the Almighty God and the most holy Virgin Mary shall 
own much in common with thee (shall participate of thy goods by 
alms and offerings), as likewise those saints to whom thou shalt most 
oft make vows to pray to God for thee ; and be most careful of the 
goods which holy men shall entrust to thy care, and trausport them 
faithfully to those places for which they are designed.” (p. 9.) 


It would be curious to contrast these admonitions and 
cautions with the selfish all-absorbing pursuit of wealth 
which characterises the traffic of the present day. Man 
has forgotten God and his holy church in the thirst of 
riches, and how many of our merchants think of conse- 
crating, like the good old Norseman, a portion of their 
gains to heaven? 





* A coarse homespun cloth still manufactured in Iceland, the 
Faroe Isles, and Shetland, and still known by its ancient name, 
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To proceed, the son is advised, if his fortunes augment 
still further, to divide his wealth into at least three portions, 
and to place these in separate trading places, that he may 
not be exposed by sudden calamity to certain ruin. Should 
his possessions still increase, he is recommended to pur- 
chase land, for that such is the safest mode of disposing of 
surplus funds, and when wearied of a merchant’s busy life 
he is disposed to retire, then let him lay all his funds out 
in this manner. 

The young aspirant to mercantile honours now wishes to 
be instructed concerning the phenomena of nature, especi- 
ally those that may most concern him in his sea-faring life. 
The course of the sun, the cause and the duration of the 
winds, the ebbing and flowing of the tides, are all here dis- 
cussed. It will be no matter of wonder that the real causes 
of these periodical and other appearances were at that time 
almost unknown, and seneilladir the old Northman 
plunges into a most fanciful, but withal highly poetical dis- 
quisition on the sun’s influence upon the various winds of 
heaven, describing the latter as the lords of the ocean, re- 
gulated and governed by the all-powerful influence of the 
orb of day. ‘The occurrence of milder weather during the 
summer is explained by the compact and harmony existing 
under the presence of the sun between the eight winds of 
heaven, while in winter, when Sol is far away in the south, 
the ocean is tossed by storms, the result of their perpetual 
discords. 

It is evident, however, that the narrator has been no in- 
different observer of natural phenomena. He remarks that 
unclean and creeping things know well the appointed time 
to leave their burrows and to bring forth their young, and 
that they avoid the winter’s cold by hiding themselves in 
holes or in the crevices of rocks, till the time comes round 
for them to appear again in open day. On the other hand 
the wild animals that inhabit the mountains or the forests, 
carry their young during the coldest months, to bring them 
forth for the fresh growing grass and the warm months of 
summer. The phenomena of the ebbing and flowing of 
the tide are scarcely, even in these our days, satisfactorily 
explained, and we shall accordingly spare our readers the 
long, though curious discussion in this book as to the rela- 
tive influence of the sun and moon in producing the neap 
and spring tides. 

The conversation then turns on the sun’s influence and 
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wer in various lands, and the old Northman is asked if 
it be true that in certain southern lands, such as in Apulia 
and Judea, the heat of the sun produces as much barren- 
ness as does the perpetual winter of Iceland or of Green- 
land? Next are described the wonders of nature in vari- 
ous countries, and first he speaks of the marvels of his own 
native land. The prudent narrator prefaces his account 
by observing that there are many things in Norway which, 
to the inhabitants of other climes, must appear as incredible 
as do the facts related in “‘a little book which has come 
lately into our land, and which is said to have been com- 
posed in India, and it speaks of the wonders of India land, 
and in the book it is written that it was sent to Emanuel, 
the Greek emperor. And most men that have read this 
book do think all things are lies that are written therein.’”’ 
For the reason lest the same might unjustly be said of his 
description of Norway, our author declines to give an 
opinion on the question, but he acknowledges that certain 
histories in this ‘‘ lytyll boke”’ do greatly exceed his own 
appetite for the marvellous, especially where it is said that 
the inhabitants of India have attained the art of taming 
fierce dragons so as to ride upon them, or to use them as 
beasts of burden. ‘‘ Would it not seem,” he asks, “‘ equally 
incredible to these Southrons to hear that we in Norway 
can shape out trees or a so artificially that a man not 
swifter of foot than any of his fellows can, when these pieces 
of wood, of some eight or nine ells in length, are bound 
unto his feet, equal the fowls of the air in the rapidity of 
his course, or keep up with the swiftest hound, or even 
may, with a single spear, slay one or more rein-deer in their 
rapid flight. Now, this does not seem wonderful to us, for 
we are used thereto.”’ 

The author here, of course, alludes to the skielobere, or 
snow-shoe runners, described by Brooke in his winter in 
Lapland. A whole regiment of these skieldbere is still 
kept up in Norway, and in time of winter warfare they 
must possess enormous advantages over other horse or foot 
soldiers. The art is a difficult one to learn, and requires 
to be practised from early youth. 

In a succeeding paragraph the narrator speaks of a petri- 
fying morass in Sondmor, near Drontheim, in Norway. 
No such morass is known at the present day, yet the writer 
expressly states that he has himself seen the spot, and that he 
has handled many trees which had been but half sunk in the 
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morass, and of which, consequently, the upper portion was 
still wood, while the lower part was converted into stone. 

Of the natural phenomena of Iceland our author cannot 
speak from personal observation, and the same applies to 
his account of Greenland and of Iceland, while the prefer- 
ence which he gives to the latter country will not, we think, 
surprise any of our readers : 


“ The wonders of Greenland and of Iceland,” says he, “ consist in 
great store of frost and icebergs, in fire and in burning lands, and 
there are there great fishes and many species of sea-monsters ; and 
each of these lands is so poor and unproductive that they are almost 
uninhabitable for that cause alone. But Ireland is almost the best 
of all lands that men know of, though it produceth not wine, yet there 
are so great marvels in that land that it meriteth to be esteemed 
holier than other lands for these great wonders’ sake. It lieth in 
that portion of the globe (heimsins) where heat and cold are so aptly 
balanced that neither the one nor yet the other may too much pre- 
vail. In summer the earth is not rendered unfruitful by a burning 
sun, nor does there come great cold in winter, so that all cattle, both 
sheep and oxen, are fed during winter in the open fields, and the in- 
habitants are scarce clothed at all either in winter or in summer. 
But the land is so holy that no venomous creatures may live there- 
on, neither serpents nor toads (padda), and if one be brought thither 
from other countries, it dieth when it toucheth the Irish soil. And 
if either wood or earth or sand be taken out of Ireland, and carried 
into other countries, wherein poisonous creatures live, and if this 
sand or mould be strewed around the spot where one of these ve- 
nomous creatures lieth, it stirreth not out of the circle thus made, 
but lieth dead therein. And if you take wood from that land and 
draw it around a poisonous beast, so that you furrow the earth with 
the wood, it will die within the furrows. It is said of Ireland, for 
all that it is so small an isle, yet that there are nowhere so many 
boly men as there. Moreover, it is related that the people inhabit- 
ing this land are both cruel and blood-thirsty, aud of evil morals ; 
but how blood-thirsty soever they be, yet of the many saints that 
dwell in that isle the people have slain not one, but all the holy 
men that have lived there have died in their beds, for the people 
are well-disposed unto all good and holy men, though savage and 
cruel among themselves.” (p. 22.) 


The marvels that the old Northman then proceeds to de- 
tail of Ireland would well deserve our attention, were it not 
that the greater part have been already given by Giraldus 
Cambrensis in his work de Topographia Hiberniz. It 
may be doubted, however, whether the writer had access 
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to the work of Giraldus; indeed, we are strongly inclined 
to believe, from the great difference in the details of many 
of his histories, that be derived his information solely from 
the oral communications of his friends and acquaintances 
who, in those days, repeatedly visited Ireland. Some, too, 
of the wonders here related are not to be found in Giraldus, 
but in an old Latin poem on Ireland’s wonders ; and some, 
too, there are—such as the story of Klepsan—which are 
not related by any writer on Ireland, nor recorded in any 
of her numerous traditions. We shall only give here the 
titles of those legends which have before been known, 
though it would be interesting to compare the different 
versions of the same tales. 1. Of the petrifying powers of 
Lough Neagh, here called Logechag. 2. Of the fabulous 
fountain of Blandina, which turneth white hair to black, 
and another fountain which transforms the most carrotty 
locks into the venerable silver of old age. 3. Of the island 
that floats periodically, while disorders of all kinds are 
healed by the plants that grow thereon. 4. Of the island 
whereon nought doth rot or putrify. 5. Of the isle of the 
living, whereon no man can die. 6. Of the Purgatory of 
St. Patrick. 7. Of the crested or maned wild man of the 
woods. 8. Of the cemetery into which no woman may 
enter. 9. Of the apples of St, Kewin. 10. Of the citadel 
of Themare, which was reversed or turned upside down for 
an unjust award. 11. Of the transformation of men into 
wolves. 12. Of the phantom ship floating in the air above 
the town of Cloyne. We will not seek to excuse ourselves 
for offering to our readers the last curious legend, which 
seems to have been not unknown in Ireland in the time of 
—— and probably yet lives in the tradition of the 
people :— 


“There is yet one thing which will seem wonderful, and which 
happened in that city which is called Cloyne (Kloena). In that city 
is a church which is consecrated to the memory of the holy man 
called Kiranus. And it so happened on one Sunday that the people 
were at the hours and heard mass, that there came down softly an 
anchor from the sky as though it were cast out of a ship, and there 
was a rope attached thereunto, and the fluke of the anchor caught 
in the arch of the church door, and all the folk went out of the 
church and wondered, and looked up into the sky along the rope. 
They saw there a ship floating fast to the rope, and men therein. 
Then they saw a man jump overboard from the ship and dive down 
to the anchor to loose the same. And his movements appeared to 
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be both with his hands and feet, as those of a man who swims in 
the sea. And when he came down to the anchor he endeavoured to 
loosen it, and forthwith some of the people ran to seize him. And 
the church where the anchor was fast was a bishop's seat ; but the 
bishop was present at this time, and he forbade the people to hold 
the man, and said that it might prove his death, as though a man 
were held under the water. As soon as he was loosed he hastened 
up again to the ship, and when he got on board they cut the rope 
and sailed on out of sight, and the anchor has since remained 
for a witness thereof in that church.” 


We have no doubt that this wild tale originated in the 
idea of the mighty ocean which was believed in the middle 
ages to surround the habitable earth, and that the ship and 
its phantom crew were regarded as some of the wanderers 
on that wide and trackless waste of waters. That the 
author of the Kongs Skugg Sio had access to other 
sources of information than the pages of Giraldus, is 
evident from the singular story we shall next transcribe, 
and of which no mention is to be found in the writings of 
the author just quoted, or in any MSS. or work now 
existing: 


** There is yet one thing we may relate for amusement’s sake, and 
to pass the time, (fyrir gamans sakar ok Skemtanar.) A long time 
ago there was in Ireland a man of great wit, and withal a Chris- 
tian, and the man was called Klepsan. It was commonly reported 
of him, that no man that saw him could forbear from laughter at 
his pleasant stories, though they were untrue, and that let a man 
be ever so down hearted, he was forced to laugh when he heard 
this man’s discourse. But he (Klepsan) fell sick and died, and 
was buried in the churchyard like other men, and he lay so long 
in the earth that the flesh rotted from his bones, and many of his 
bones too, did decay. And it came to pass that they buried other 
dead men in the same spot in the church, and they dug so near 
to the grave of Klepsan, that they took up his skull entire, and set 
it on a high stone in the churchyard, and there it hath since re- 
mained, But if any man cometh into that churchyard, and looketh 
on the skull of Klepsan, and specially on that part where his 
mouth and tongue once were, then is he straight provoked to 
laughter, even though he before was melancholy, so that this man’s 
dead bones make as many folks joyous as he himself did during 
life.” (p. 28.) 


From the green isle of Erin our author proceeds to dis- 
course of Iceland, a country with which Norway then held 
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intimate relations. In this part of the narrative we do 
not meet with the strange legends that characterise the 
description of Ireland. The account of Iceland is not 
derived, as the writer admits, from personal observation, 
but from the oral communications of his friends and rela- 
tives, who either held property, or had long resided in the 
island. ‘The great monsters of the deep, which then 
abounded in the northern seas, are first enumerated, and 
we doubt if any writer, up to the commencement of the 
resent century, has given a more particular and more 
aithful account of the habits and outward appearance of 
the different whales of the northern ocean, than is to be 
found in this ancient book. We will not pretend to say 
that his classifications of these animals is a scientific one, 
but it is quite in accordance with the feelings of an age 
which regarded the huge leviathan of the deep with a 
degree of fear, to which the modern arctic voyager is a 
stranger. Our author first enumerates those whales which 
are good food for man, and then describes those which are 
eculiarly dangerous to the boats of the fishermen. The 
ane finner whale of the present day, the only one which 
now reaches a great size unharmed by man, 1s well des- 
cribed under the name of the Hroshval, and he observes 
that it is unprofitable as food, and extremely fierce towards 
the boats. We extract the account given of the Narwhal, 
certainly the earliest notice we possess of this singular ani- 
mal, and written too at a time when, in the rest of Europe, 
nothing was known of its habits, or even of its very form. 
The celebrated horn of the Narwhal, that most beautiful 
and, to this day, highly-prized appendage, was first 
brought to the eastern and southern parts of Europe by 
the adventurous navigators of the arctic seas, after the dis- 
covery and colonization of Greenland and of Iceland. 
One of these horns was considered to be a suitable pre- 
sent for a monarch, and they were regarded with mysteri- 
ous wonder, being generally supposed to be obtained from 
the head of the fabled unicorn, and to be possessed of 
wondrous virtues and surprising powers. 


“ There is yet another species of a whale which is called Nar- 
whale, (Nahval) and it must not be eaten by men, for they that eat 
thereof fall sick and speedily die. This whale is not large, it sel- 
dom exceedeth twenty ells in length ; nor is it in any way ferocious, 
avoiding much the vicinity of men, It has teeth in its head, but 
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they are all of very small size, save one large tooth that standeth 
in its upper jaw before the head, and this tooth is most beautiful 
to behold, for it is well grown, and is straight as a waxen torch, 
and at the longest it may be seven ells in length. It is twisted all 
the way up as though it were engraven with tools, and stands 
right out from its head when the creature is swimming.” (p. 31.) 


After enumerating the largest species of whales, some 
of which he tells us are one hundred and thirty ells in 
length, the author refers to an extraordinary sea monster, 
which he says he cannot describe, for that so few of the 
kind have ever been seen, and, indeed, he is inclined to 
believe that there are but two in the whole ocean, and that 
this pair have never produced young ones; nor can. he 
even give an estimate of the size of this monstrous crea- 
ture, for few have seen its whole length, and all say that 
when it ries to the surface, it resembles more an island 
than a fish. Our readers will at once here recognize the 
Kraken, the fabulous monster of the North Seas, and 
perhaps this i is the earliest notice of its supposed existence. 
It is strange that no allusion is made in this book to the 
sea serpent, though that tradition, too, is yet held with 
firm faith by the Norwegian fishermen. 

From the wonders of the deep we pass to the phenomena 
of the terra ‘ao of Iceland. ‘The intense cold of this 
northern isle, arising, as the writer observes, from its 
proximity to Greenland, which is, of all countries, the 
most beset with ice, is gr -eatly tempered by the numerous 
volcanic fires which prevail throughout the land. The 
writer, however, has evidently never seen a volcano, and 
therefore his ideas regarding its nature and aspect are 
somewhat crude. He makes a fallacious distinction be- 
tween the voleanic fires of Sicily, of which he has read, he 
says, in the dialogues of the holy Gregory, (St. Gregor y 
the Great,) and ‘the volcanoes of Iceland. ‘The former 
fires, he states, consume only living things, such as trees, 
and animals, and men, and the earth, and the last, he 
says, may likewise be regarded as a living thing, seeing 
that it produceth much and good fruit! But the fires of 
Iceland consume only stones and rocks, melting them like 
wax. Hence our narrator takes occasion to argue, that as 
it is said by St. Gregory the Great, that the volcanoes of 
Sicily are places of punishment, and yet the fire thereof 
burns only living things, with how much greater reason 
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may it not be supposed that the like is the case in Iceland, 
where the volcanic fire consumes stones and rock, and 
therefore, in all probability, burneth the bodies of the 
wicked from which life has departed. The geysers and 
the siliceous incrustations that form around these boiling 
springs, are likewise noticed. With great justice the 
writer refers the origin of these singular phenomena to 
the same causes which produce earthquakes, viz., to wind 
pent up within the bowels of the earth, and struggling for an 
exit. Had the author but substituted steam for wind, as 
the moving power, he would have closely approximated to 
the truth. We next read of the icebergs, and of the fear- 
ful cataracts that descend from the glaciers or icefields, 
some of which are so terrible, that he that would gaze 
upon the falling waters must be secured by ropes, which 
are held by other men standing afar off, lest when they 
approach the brink of the abyss, the whole party be seized 
with giddiness and fall therein. And our pious Northman 
is fully impressed with the idea, that these too are places 
of punishment for evil doers. 


“ Now I hold it for a truth, that whereas in these things there is 
so great a force and terror, that the like places are also for punish- 
ment, and that God displayeth these terrible spectacles on earth to 
the end that men may consider and reflect within themselves, how 
great those torments must be in another world which men must en- 
dure after death, and how much more dreadful must be those things 
that are invisible, when that which we can see hath so much ter- 
rors? And further, these things are to us a proof that it is no 
fable, when it is said, that man shall suffer torments after his 
death, if he hath led an evil life upon earth. For many ignorant 
and vain men would maintain that eternal pains were but lies and 
foolish inventions ; did not we possess such proofs as these we speak 
of? But now can no one doubt thereof, for men can see on earth 
the very things that are told to us of hell’s torments, and these 
things are to be seen in that island, called Iceland, for therein 
is great overflow of the power of fire, and the like of frost and ice- 
bergs, and likewise boiling waters and ice-cold cataracts.” p. 36. 


Some of the questions propounded by the son are perti- 
nent indeed, and would puzzle many a parent of the pre- 
sent enlightened age, if proposed by one of his offspring. 
Thus, in reference to the volcanic fire of Iceland, the son 
enquires how, if this internal fire consumes rocks and 
stones, it does not happen that the whole island where it 
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prevails is not at length entirely destroyed? In answer 
to this, the father, like many of the physiologists of the 
present day, when pressed to explain the principle of life, 
takes refuge in a vital force or principle ; but in addition, 
he candidly avows, that these phenomena are ruled by 
the Great Creator, who permits them not to advance be- 
yond their appointed limits. Even in the present age of 
science and research, the true cause of the volcanic fire 
is to a great extent unknown. Our author winds up his 
candid answer by referring to the story of Job, observing 
that God allowed the prince of darkness to persecute the 
holy man in his goods and in his family, but for a long 
time forbade him to injure Job’s person. 

From Iceland we proceed to the description of Green- 
land, a country which the author describes as being then 
well known, and frequently visited. After an account of 
the fabulous mermaids and mermen—a superstition which 
yet holds its ground as firmly as ever in the north,—we 
next meet with a notice of the furious currents and whirl- 
pools which struck such terror into the hearts of the 
early navigators, and which, to this day, along with the 
everlasting barrier of ice, so materially impede all re- 
search on the eastern coast of that desolate region. Next 
the narrator proceeds to discourse of these mighty ice- 
fields and floes of ice, and endeavours, by recounting the 
sailing directions laid down by the early navigaters, to 
point out the course to be pursued by vessels seeking the 
Greenland settlements. It is evident, from this important 
portion of the work, that the eastern coast of that coun- 
try was then as inaccessible as itis at the present day, and 
this furnishes strong corroborative evidence that the an- 
cient colonization of Greenland cannot have been located 
on its eastern shores. The narrator then speaks of the 
various species of seals, and winds up his description of 
them with the observation, that these creatures may not 
be eaten on fasting days, unless special leave be given to 
the contrary. 

The son naturally expresses his surprise that any per- 
sons should travel to so wild a region of the earth; but 
his father tells him that some go thither for the glory of 
much voyaging, and some, too, from curiosity to see . 
these lands; ‘“‘ but the most are attracted thereunto by 
the hopes of gain, for that every thing from Greenland 
beareth so high a price.’ Among the imports of that 
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day from Greenland, he enumerates the skins ot goats, 
of oxen, and of seals, with ropes made out of the tough 
hide of the sea-horse, whose tecth are likewise greatly 
valued. Attempts have been made, he says, to grow 
corn in those desolate polar regions by some of the chief men 
residing there, but that the greater part of the inhabitants 
have never seen corn, and know not the taste of bread. It 
is evident that the Greenland of those days did not differ 
in climate from that which now prevails there; for we 
learn here, that the greater part of the land .is coverel 
with ice, so that people cannot travel thereon, and that it 
is uncertain whether it be a continent, or a cluster of large 
islands. Is not this problem unsolved even at the present 
day? There is much marble too, in this land, of various 
colours, both red, and blue, and green. The mineral re- 
sources of Greenland have been as yet almost unexplored ; 
but within the last two years, magnificent veins of copper 
have been discovered, in situations where ships,can be 
loaded from the rocks, as the depth of water allows them 
to lie close in shore. 

The enquiry is next made, how the people of this coun- 
try subsist, seeing that they grow nocorn, and the narrator 
is asked if they have as yet received the Christian faith. 
He replies :— 


“Few are the people of this land, for there is little ground there 
free from ice, but the people are Christian, and they have churches 
and clerks. And if it lay nearer unto other lands this country 
would be reckoned as but the one-third of a bishopric, by reason of 
its scanty population, but now they have a bishop for themselves, 
and it cannot well otherwise be, by reason of the great distance 
they are separated from the rest of the world.” 


The conversation then turns upon one of the greatest 
curiosities of Greenland, the Aurora Borealis, or ‘‘ Northr 
lios.”’ It isa strange but a well ascertained fact, that in 
the times when this book was written, the Northern Lights, 
now so frequently visible even in England, were then 
hardly ever, if at all, observed in the high northern latitude 
where our author resided, upon the very confines of the 
Arctic Circle. This has been corroborated by Pontoppidan, 
in his Natural History of Norway. We believe that no ear- 
lier notice of these most singular atmospheric phenomena are 
to be found than those presented to usin this volume. Even 
before the publication of the whole text of the Kongs 
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Skugg Sio, in 1768, this portion of the work had been 
copied out from the then existing manuscripts by Peder 
Clausen, and published by him in his Norges Beskrivelse, 
in 1570. It was subsequently noticed by La Peyrére, in 
his Relation du Groenland, 1646. But by this time the 
Aurora itself was by no means unknown in Northern 
Europe. ‘The description given of the Aurora in Green- 
land is in such true and vivid colours, that we are glad to 
present the whole of it to our readers :— 


“ But with regard to the matter you have spoken so often about, 
namely, of that which the Greenlanders call the Northern Lights, I 
am not sufficiently instructed thereupon, for I have often conversed 
with men who have dwelt long in Greenland, yet did they seem to 
me to be nowise certain of its nature, And it happeneth with re- 
gard to this matter, as it doth with many others whereof men know 
but little, that wise and learned men betake themselves to conjec- 
tures thereupon, and guess at that which seemeth to them most 
likely. But this is the nature of the ‘North Light,’ that it ever 
appeareth brightest when the night is most dark, and that it is 
never scen by day, but only by night, and seldom when the moon 
shineth, but oftenest when all is most dark. And it then appeareth 
as though a man saw a great light as from a mighty fire afar off, 
from which sharp streamers of unequal height shoot up into the 
sky, and these vary much, so that now the one and then the other 
is highest, and the whole light trembleth like the light of a fire. 
But so long as these streamers are high and bright there proceedeth 
so strong a light from these streamers and from this sea of fire, that 
those who are out of doors may perfectly well travel about, and even 
go forth to the chase if they list. And should they be sitting in 
houses where there are windows (skiair) it is so light within that 
each man discerneth plainly his neighbour. This light is so change- 
able that it scemeth at times to be obscured by a dense smoke, or 
thick fog cloud, and the light is as it were quenched by the dense 
smoke, and seemeth sometimes as though it would be extinguished 
altogether. But.as soon as the smoke is partially dissipated then 
doth the light begin to shine forth clearly again, and sometimes it 
appeareth as though large sparks flew off from it, as from the glow- 
ing iron when newly taken from the forge. But when the night 
hath passed and the day approacheth, then doth the light sink 
lower, and goeth away altogether at the dawn.” (p. 47.) 


Six hundred years have elapsed since the above vivid 
description was penned, and we may safely assert, that for 
accuracy and for truth of colouring, no subsequent writer 
has excelled the old Norseman. As the real nature of the 
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Aurora Borealis is yet a subject of dispute, we may natur- 
ally suppose that our narrator finds himself somewhat at a 
loss when called upon to account for these phenomena. 
Still, as Eggers, in his ‘‘ Beschreibung von Island,’ has 
justly remarked, we may discover good cause for wonder 
that such sound opinions of the Aurora were promulgated 
in an age and ina country supposed to be involved in equal 
darkness. The writer tells us that three opinions were 
held by the wise men of his time concerning the Aurora 
Borealis :— 


“ Some men say that fire surrounds both oceans and the utter- 
most bounds of the earth, and that as Greenland lieth on the outer- 
most parts of the world, so may it be that this light that shineth by 
night ariseth from tlie fire that surrounds the outer ocean. And 
others think that at the time the sun sinketh beneath the earth 
some portion of lis rays may strike upwards to the heavens, for 
that as Greenland lieth so far on the side of the earth, the round- 
ness (convexity) of the earth may there be less to interrupt the 
sun’s rays. And some, but they are not many, believe that the ice 
and frost in these regions may have so much power as to produce 
the light of themselves.” (p. 48.) 


An explanation is then given of the mist, or smoke, 
which often suddenly obscures the brilliancy of the Aurora. 
The writer supposes this to be probably no real smoke, but 
an exhalation from the sea, which, beneath the ice, is much 
warmer than the air above, or else that it comes from 
crevices in the earth, extending to a considerable depth, 
where the ground is necessarily much warmer than on the 
frozen surface. 

The second portion is by much the more voluminous 
part of the Kongs Skugg Sio, as it occupies from p. 55 to 
p. 175 of the Christiania edition. ‘The discourse now turns 
upon the etiquette of the court, and of royalty itself. The 
son asks for counsel as to how he should deport himself, 
when, tired of a merchant’s roving life, he feels disposed to 
visit the palace of his sovereign, and even to become one 
of the royal attendants, in order to improve his acquaint- 
ance with more refined society. He does not, however, 
feel confident that the atmosphere of the. regal court will 
necessarily produce this superior polish of manners, for he 
affirms that he has seen many who had been in the king’s 
service, and had returned from thence more boorish than 
they went. ‘The father replies: 
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“Tf it should chance that thou goest to court, beware of that 
which happeneth to them that go thither without good morals, and 
return thence without good breeding. But since thou hast enquir- 
ed concerning the different grades of service, and the customs of a 
royal court, I will first explain that which hindereth them that come 
from thence ill bred, and worse in their morals. When a foolish 
man goeth to court, it is as when an ignorant man travelleth to 
Jerusalem, or as when a dunce goeth to a good school ; for if an 
ignorant man travelleth to Jerusalem, he straightways believes 
himself instructed, and relateth many things of his journey, which 
to a wise man seem of no worth, but meriting only laughter and 
scorn. And so fares it with the dunce, when he cometh from 
school he believeth himself fully learned, and is glad, and maketh 
much thereof, if he meet one who hath no learning. But if he find 
one who hath studied well, then it becometh plain that he himself 
is ignorant. And thus it is, that when unpolished men go to the 
king’s court, they forthwith seek out their like fellows, and learn 
from them that which suiteth them best, namely, folly aud impru- 
dence, so that when they leave the court they exhibit only the 
manners they themselves have learned.” (p. 57.) 


It would occupy too large a portion of our space were we 
to analyse, as they merit, the various topics treated on in 
this second division of the work. We shall only briefly 
give the headings of the separate chapters, and here and 
there transfer to our pages a passage of more than usual 
interest. It is, however, as a whole, and not piecemeal, 
that this portion of the book should be considered. In 
chapter twenty-five we are instructed as to the requisites 
for entering on the royal service, while chapter twenty-six 
tells us of the advantages derived from this high position. 
Chapter twenty-seven lays open to us the police regulations 
of those carly times in Norway: 


“There are,” says the narrator, ‘“‘ besides the direct domestic 
servants of the king (Luskarlar,) others who bear the name of 
‘ guests,’ for that they enter as guests many a man’s dwelling, and 
that not always to the owner's gocd, ‘These men are in the pay of 
the king, for they receive half the pay of the royal officers, And it 
is their duty to act as spies all over the kingdom, and to discover if 
there be anywhere enemies of the king, and if they find such, they 
shall slay them if they have the power. And if the king shall send 
any of his ‘ guests’ against his enemics, and the latter be slain, 
then shall the ‘guest’ take possession, for their trouble, of so much 
ot the enemies’ goods as they can at the time bear away, excepting 
gold, which falleth to the king, as doth likewise all that the 
‘guests’ cannot then and there bear away. Aud wheresoever the 
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king shall be aware of his enemies, it is the office of the ‘ guests’ to 
pursue them, and to root them out of the land. But when they 
are at court, the ‘guests’ shall keep watch for the king like his 
other men, only that they shall not hold the head watch, (body 
guard,) nor shall they eat and drink in the chamber where the 
king and his officers sit, except at Yule or Kaster, and then they 
shall eat and drink in the king’s hall with his officers, but not 
amongst these. And if any of these guests be slain in a duel, then 
the king takes from the slayer both Thegngeld and huskarls-geld, 
four marks for the first, and a mark of gold for the second.” 


{p. 60.) 


These so-called ‘ Guests’? acted then to a certain 
extent as a rude police throughout the kingdom, and from 
another part of the text we learn that they often officiated 
as executioners of criminals, or of those suspected of har- 
bouring designs against the royal person. We next are 
told of the rights and privileges of the royal tenants upon 
the crown lands, which we hope were administered after a 
more satisfactory fashion than now prevails in England. 
Many of the crown tenants were bound to furnish ships 
for the royal navy. Chapters twenty-eight and twenty- 
nine treat of the officers of the court; and chapter thirty, 
of how to be admitted to court favour and to place. The 
old Norseman here advises his son to seek out the men 
most esteemed at court, and to secure their friendship and 
countenance before he intimates to them his desire. If by 
their favour he can obtain permission to enter the royal 
chamber, then must he watch his opportunity, and avoid 
addressing the king if his majesty be ruffled in temper, or 
have much and weighty affairs upon his hands. Next 
follows the momentous question of suitable attire for the 
important day of audience: 


“ But your dress shall be such, as that you shall put on your 
best and richest garments, with handsome hose and shoes; nor 
shall you be without an under kirtle, and bear also your most cost- 
ly mantle, For hose you shall select cloth of a brownish hue ; nor 
doth it ill beseem a man if his hose be of black leather, but then 
his other garments should be all of scarlet. Let thy kirtle be brown 
or green, or red, and all thy garments of the best fabric. Thy 
linen, too, should be of good material, but not too much thereof, 
thy shirt must be short, and all thy linen of light web. Take care 
that thy shirt be cut a good piece shorter than thy kirtle, for no 
well-dressed man eckes out his person with flax or hemp. Thy 
beard aud thy hair shall be arranged as is the custom of the court. 
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When I was at the court, it was the fashion that the hair should 
be cut shorter above the ears, and should be combed round as the 
hair would best fall, and it was cut in front, a little above the eye- 
brows. And as regards the beard, it was then the custom to have 
a cropped beard, and short on the upper lip: but afterwards they 
grew a beard on the chin after the German fashion ; aud I know 
not if a more seemly custom than this exist, or-one more fit for a 


soldier.” (p. 67.) 


The preparations for the immediate audience are by no 
means overwhelming in their importance. ‘Taking with 
him a proper attendant, he should leave his cloak at the 
door of the presence-chamber, should duly comb down his 
hair and smooth his beard, and enter without cap or 
helmet on his head, or gloves upon his hands: 


“Keep thy head well up and thy body straight, and practise 
yourself beforehand to walk after a seemly fashion, but yet not too 
slow. And when thou comest before the king, bow thyself humbly 
before him and hail him with these words: ‘God give to you a good 
day, sir king.’ And if the king be at table when thou approachest 
him, beware that thou dost not approach too near, as many unwise 
men do, but stand a little apart, so that the servants may come and 
go easily between thee and the royal table. And as thou standest 
before the king, take care that thy right hand shall rest upon thy 
left wrist, and thereafter let thy hands fall gently before thee.” 
(p. 68.) 


In chapter thirty-one, we have a discussion regarding 
the etiquette of entering the royal presence without the 
mantle, and this is said to be ordained both as a mark of 
respect, and lest the king’s enemies should take advan- 
tage of a breach of the custom to make a murderous 
attack upon the royal person with weapons concealed 
beneath the cloak. Chapter thirty-two explains what is 
to be observed in conversing with the king, and the two 
succeeding chapters are devoted to a question hardly intel- 
ligible to an English grammarian, but of vast importance, 
even at the present day in other languages, viz. as to 
the employing of thew or they in an audience with any 
high personage. 

Chapters thirty-five and thirty-six contain a curious 
parallel between the effects of a scarcity of food upon the 
inhabitants of a country and the evil consequences of 
a want of good manners and of good government in a 
kingdom. 
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In chapter thirty-seven we read of the duties of a 
courtier. After a most excellent moral discourse on the 
obligations of men in all states of life to love and serve 
God, and the necessity of avoiding the grosser vices, the 
old courtier refers to the drinking usages of the age, and 
cautions his son against indulging in intoxicating bever- 
ages, for the reason, that being attached to the court he 
may often be called upon to discuss weighty matters at a 
time when he is ill-fitted thereto, by reason of his drunken- 
ness. We then hear of the etiquette to be observed in 
attending the early toilet of the king at his rising in the 
morning, and also of accompanying the monarch to his 
devotions in the church. All the directions for the above 
are given with great minuteness, and are replete with 
interest, At the Norse court of those days, the king did 
not take his daily exercise in an easy chariot, but either on 
horseback or in a barge. In riding out in attendance 
upon the king, it is especially noted, that the equerry shall 
keep at such a distance that no stones or dirt shall be 
thrown up from his horse upon the royal person. The 
regal dinner-table seems to have been but an unceremo- 
nious affair as compared with the court banquets of our 
days: 


‘*And when the king goeth to table with his officers, they shall 
follow him in good and respectful order, so that one shall not run 
before the other, as is the case with rustics, and each shall remem- 
ber his proper place and the companion who is to sit next to him. 
And thus shall they proceed, two and two, to the lavatory, be 
that within or without the house, and thereafter go to table 
each in his due order as knowing the place appointed for him. 
At table, the officers of the king shall speak softly, so that the 
words of two conversing together shall not be heard by those on 
either side, that there may be good order and due silence in the 
king’s hall. But it offendeth not against good manners if thou par- 
takest heartily of thy food and drink; but above all, beware that 
thou never become intoxicated. And often turn thine eyes towards 
the royal table, and observe how the king is served, and if thou 
seest that tho king lifteth his cup to drink, then abstain from eat- 
ing or drinking on thy part; and if thou hast already raised thine 
own cup to drink, then refrain from drinking, and replace thy gob- 
Jet on the table. Thou shalt show the like honour to the queen as 
to the king ; and if there be at the table any guests to whom such 
honour be due, whether he be a king, or an earl, or an archbishop, 
or a bishop, observe the like rule to these.”’ p. 83. 
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The narrator than proceeds to discourse of personal 
accomplishments, and of the noble art of horsemanship, 
and tells his son to learn early to sit a horse well and in 
full armour : 


« Accustom thyself to mount on horseback in full armour (med 
hungum vapnum), and sit thereon in a mode both comely and easy. 
Thrust thy feet firmly into the stirrups, keeping the heel somewhat 
lower than the toes, except when thou expectest a blow from an 
adversary in front, and learn to sit firm in thy saddle. Guard well 
thy breast and limbs with a closed shield, and exercise thy left 
hand to manage both the bridle and the shield. Teach thy horse 
to turn readily, even though in full course ; let him be well groom- 
ed and cared for, duly shod, and provided with proper trappings, 
useful and ornamented for the best.” 


The art of self-defence is next treated ‘of, and the old 
Norseman winds up this part of his discourse by a most 
solemn adjuration to his son to avoid murder and duelling, 
though he does not seem to think that the latter is so 
imperatively to be condemned as the former. From this 
subject, he passes to the conduct of a royal officer in 
battles, both by sea and land. ‘This portion of the work 
is most curious, in an antiquarian point of view, but we 
shall content ourselves with one very short extract : 


“If by chance thou art engaged in a land fight and must per- 
force combat on foot, and if thou standest at the head of a column 
(or wedge, ‘svinfylkningar,’ the Roman cuneus,) it is of the greatest 
necessity that the firm array of shields shall not be broken at the 
first onset. Beware, above all things, that the upper rim of the 
shield do not get below the lower rim of another shield, Nor must 
thou ever let slip thy spear in such combats, unless thou hast two 
such weapons, for one spear is of more avail for fighting than two 
swords in a land battle. But if thou be fighting on board of a ship 
thou shalt take two spears, one long-shafted, that it may reach be- 
tween the ships, but the other short-hafted, to employ when thou 
boardest the enemy. And on shipboard it is well to possess various 
weapons, as heavy polestaves (palstafi), and light javelins. Seek 
ever to seize the shield of thine adversary with a heavy pole-axe, 
but if his shield slip to one side, so as to expose his body, then cast 
at him a javelin, if thou canst not reach him with a long-shafted 
spear. be forward and bold here as upon land; but neither in one 
case nor in the other cast away thy weapons unnecessarily. On ship- 
board many kinds of arms are useful that are not employed on land, 
unless thou be in a fortress or in a castle. On ship-board, long- 
shafted svythes are of much avail, with long-shafted axes, and 
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beams and slings and all manner of stone weapons (vapn griot), like- 
wise cross-bows and long-bows, and other missile weapons, but char- 
coal and sulphur are the most valuable of all.” 


Little did the old Norseman dream of the use of the two 
last substances in future wars, when combined by the skill 
of scientific men into gunpowder. Our antiquarian ten- 
dencies would, however, carry us too far in this part of our 
subject, and we fear that we have already exhausted the 
patience of our readers. 

Chapter thirty-nine is devoted to the consideration of the 
weapons and machines employed for besieging towns, and 
is full of matter precious to the archzologist. The armour 
of the Norse soldier of those days, and the defensive 
panoply of his horse are here fully described. 

Our analysis of this remarkable work has already been 
so far extended, that we cannot venture upon further 
extracts, but for the guidance of those who may seek to 
make acquaintance with the original work, we shall simply 
give the headings of the subsequent chapters : 

Chapters 40 & 41. On the good and the bad manners 
and customs of courtiers. 

Chapter 42. Examples from the Bible and from history, 
showing how God hath rewarded righteousness, humility, 
and fidelity, but hath punished pride. 

Chapters 43 & 44. On the rank and duties of the king. 

Chapter 45. On what it behoveth the king to observe in 
the sentences and punishments he awards, illustrated by 
examples of God’s judgment on Adam and Eve, wherein 
truth and righteousness are tempered by mercy and love. 

Chapter 46. Examples of righteous severity in judgment 
in the sentence of God on Lucifer. 

Chapter 47. A discourse on judgment and punishment, 
illustrated by the history of Lucifer’s rebellion and fall, 
and by the fall and punishment of our first parents. 

Chapter 48. Ditto. 

Chapter 49. More examples to prove that God has occa- 
sionally permitted justice and truth to preponderate in his 
judgments. 

Chapter 50. Examples showing that God hath permitted 
mercy and love to prevail most in certain of his judgments. 

Chapters 51 & 52. On the causes for this difference in 
the judgments of God. 
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Chapter 53. Examples of where God hath altered his 
judgments, and of the causes thereof. 

Chapter 54. The prayer of a king to God, (one of the 
most beautiful addresses to the Deity we ever met with.) 

Chapter 55. Further considerations on the duty of the 
king as a judge. 

Chapter 56. The discourse of wisdom. 

Chapters 57 & 58. Of the difficulties that occur to a 
king in his judicial capacity, illustrated by examples. 

Chapters 59 & 60. When it is needful that a sentence 
should be mild and when severe. 

Chapters 61 & 62. On the punishment of death. 
. — 63. On God’s judgments in regard to Saul and 

avid. 

Chapter 64. Examples from the judgment of Solomon. 

Chapter 65. Solomon’s sentence on Simli. 

Chapter 66. Solomon’s sentence on Adonias and his 
followers. 

Chapter 67. Why Solomon recalled the pardon he had 
promised to Job. 

Chapter 68. How far vows should be held or broken. 

Chapter 69. On the State and the Church, with the 
responsibility of the king before God. 

Chapter 70. Of the royal and of the episcopal authority. 

It will be obvious to our readers, that the chapters here 
recorded touch upon many subjects of surpassing interest, 
and, indeed, they are in the original so quaint and curious, 
and withal so full of thought and of sound reasoning, that 
we have more than once doubted whether the whole work 
were not the production of some recent writer. Of course 
no real suspicion of the kind could for a moment be enter- 
tained after the undeniable testimony to its great antiquity 
brought forward in the introductory chapters to the two 
editions before us. ‘The whole work is one well worthy of 
an English translation ; as a picture of Norwegian man- 
ners and customs in those days it stands alone; as a 
moral essay its merits are great, and evince a degree of 
mental culture and refinement we could not have expected 
at that time in any part of Europe. 


Note. The Christiania editors have printed at the end of their edi- 
tion of the Kongs Skuggsio, a remarkable contemporary essay on the 
relation of the Norwegian church to the state. This most singular 
document is supposed to have been written by king Sverrer of 
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Norway, during his protracted quarrel with the clergy of that coun- 
try. It supplies another episode in the struggle which the Church 
of God ever has had to maintain against the encroachments of the 
secular power ; but the whole history of Sverrer’s turbulent life, 
along with the essay above noticed, will, we hope, come under our 
consideration at a later period. 





Arr. V.—1.—Tistoire de la Révolution de Rome, par A, BALLEYDIER. 
Paris, 1851. 2 vols. 


2.—La Revoluzione al giudizio degli imparziali, Florence, 1850-1. 


SS critics assert that it is contrary to the dignity of 

Epic poetry that it should anywhere excite laughter, 
and it would shock us to find that Achilles had made a 
pun, or that Ulvsses had sketched a caricature. The rule 
of the genuine Epic seems to be, that the hero should keep 
up his ‘character ; ;anda distinguished critic and statesman 
has noticed, that Auneas, even after engaging in a very 
palpable act of poaching, takes care to describe himself as 
the “ pious Adneas.”’ 

If we may quote our friend Fluellen, there are figures 
in every thing; and if Brutus was a hero, his modern fol- 
lowers must preserve their poetic dignity in the teeth of 
much that seems very likely to diminish it. The Italian 
Revolutionists have been so often described by themselves 
and by their friends as heroes and martyrs of liberty and 
independence, that it would be treason to recollect how 
often they contrived to make the very name of liberty 
ridiculous. ‘The days and months of the ever-changing 
vicissitudes of the late revolution were sad enough to those 
who were kept in suspense and torture by them ; 3 and yet 
it would be ungrateful to forget that they were now and 
then diversified by sayings and doings that tended not a 
little to amuse those least inclined to laughter. 

We wish that a record had been kept of all these say- 
ngs and doings, although we cannot but feel that some in 
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England would be sorry to believe that Garibaldi was not 
a very prince of captains, or that the great leaders of the 
Roman revolution in 1848, faithfully fulfilled at times the 
account given by an eye-witness of their attempt in 1831, 
which he called a solennissima ragazzata. Some still 
love to dwell on the thought that in those few months the 
age of heroes was restored, and why should heroes after all 
be different from Jews, who, if we may believe Shakspeare, 
are as capable of laughter as other men? And in very 
truth, it was the heroic time of this matter-of-fact nine- 
teenth century. Macaulay tells us that in the fabulous or 
heroic days, the historical families of Rome had songs 
chaunted by their bards upon events that had not always 
the’ dull merit of having taken place; and in a recent 
number of the Quarterly, we are told that a copy of this 
very book of Macaulay’s was presented to the young 
Cicerovacchio, upon a leaf of which no less a poet than 
Lord Minto had written a vaticination and eulogium of the 
great family in which the volume was to become an heir- 
loom. ‘The verses are thus given : 


“These be but tales of the olden day 
The patriot bard shall now his lay 
Of charming freedom pour, 
And Rome’s fair annals bid the fame 
Of Cicerovacchio’s humble name 
In deathless honour soar.” 


The political foresight of the English admirers of the 
Roman revolution does not seem to have been more suc- 
cessful than the poetical efforts of the nobleman who had 
the thankless duty of representing them. 

It is a truth, not the less real because it is sad, that the 
politics of the Roman revolutionists and of their friends 
throughout the Peninsular, contained exaggerations and 
untruths, the folly of which is scarcely credible at this dis- 
tance of time and place. 

When the Greeks wished to magnify the defeat of 
Xerxes, they assigned to him an army that Napoleon him- 
self could not have reviewed ; and when the Italians wished 
to tell of their victories over the Austrians, what happen- 
ed? ‘* We remember to have heard from some one who 
took the trouble to make a calculation according to the 
statistics furnished by the Republican bulletins of the pro- 
gress of the war in Lombardy, that he had satisfactorily 
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ascertained that the number of killed and wounded was 
more than equal to the whole of the Austrian forces at 
any time engaged in the North of Italy, whilst the number 
of the prisoners was about three times that of the killed.’’ 
(Rambler, vol. ix. p. 63.) This is not a new feature in 
revolutionary annals. An Englishman, who was in Por- 
tugal during the massacres and executions so liberally 
ascribed to Don Miguel, kept, in conjunction with a friend, 
alist of all: the victims of his reign, and they amounted 
to three times the number of the entire population of 
Portugal. 

After the battle between the Revolutionists and the 
courageous King of Naples in 1849, the ‘l'riumvirs begged 
the Romans to be merciful to the captives who were to be 
brought into the city by their legions. It appears that 
these legions succeeded in catching some Tartars, whilst 
making their numerous prisoners. ‘‘ In due course of 
time, they (the spectators) saw the victorious army of the 
Republic arrive ; Galletti’s legion was almost annihilated, 
and that of Garibaldi reduced to half its numbers. How- 
ever, they searched everywhere for the numerous prisoners 
they had been led to expect, but, lo and behold! only five 
were anywhere to be seen: and even of these five two 
were recognised to be Roman soldiers clad in Neapolitan 
uniform ; and very possibly the other three may have been 
the same.” (p. 66.) ‘‘ With the prisoners were brought in 
two small pieces of cannon, which our informant assured 
us he could identify as the pieces which belonged to the 
Palazzo Barberini, at Palestrina; he saw on them the 
well-known Barberini emblem of the bee ; they had simply 
been stolen from the palace, not taken from the enemy.’’ 


The friends of order were afflicted when they heard that 
the gallant old Radetsky had been taken by the Italians, 
and dragged at a horse’s tail through the cities of Lom- 
bardy, but he managed to survive, and it was found that 
they had captured the sword of the general. The Emperor 
Napoleon used to call him when he was only a colonel, the 
fox. If he realized his name to the end of the chapter, the 
next edition of A“sop will perhaps give us a new synonym 
for his victims. 

Poor Sir John Falstaff saw the men in buckram gradu- 
ally melting away, and he was able to put a good face upon 
the happy magic by which they had been conjured into 
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existence. It is said that a mob can be collected at any 
moment in London, and it was not a little strange how a 
mob, ready to do anything but work, and ready to believe 
anything but the truth, could be assembled in a moment 
in the hot-beds of the Revolution. Such mobs did not 
require any gloss to explain away the stories by which 
they had keen called together. When the news reached 
Rome of the complete overthrow of Charles Albert, the 
Radicals resolved to delude their followers into a disbelief 
of it. 

“On the night of July 30, 1848, a courier went out of the Porta 
Angelica, and riding by the road, which is well known to all who 
have visited Rome, by the Milvian bridge, entered the Porta del 
Popolo in hot haste, and delivered to the Ministry an extraordinary 
despatch containing the news of the victory of Charles Albert 
above Verona; and at midnight all the bells in the city were rung, 
(of course, willingly) in rejoicing, and muskets and pistols were dis- 
charged along the streets.” (La Levoluzione, p. 56.) 


When the real facts of the case were known, it was not 
considered necessary to make any apology to the inhabi- 
tants, who had been disturbed and frightened in their beds, 
or to the adherents of the party who had been expecting 
the details of a victory. 

But how was Italy, which in its palmy days had as 
many republics as chief towns, to be united into one 
kingdom? One element of unity was the spirit and intelli- 
gence with which the people of Rome rushed. it was said, 
to the polling booths after the flight of Pius LX. 


«‘Papers containing the names of the chosen candidates were 
prepared and distributed to the electors in the country, and when 
they enquired what was to be done with them, they were told that 
they were petitions to the Ministry for the abolition of various 
taxes and impositions. I speak not of buying votes, for that was 
common, In one place, opposite to the tables for voting, were bar- 
rels of wine for the use of the electors before proceeding to the 
table, and the names of candidates were there adroitly suggested. 
Still, the number of electors was so scanty, that it became uecessary 
to extend the time for the election in some cities. Cicerovacchio 
conducted the workmen of the benejficenza, (the diligent labourers 
who are paid for wheeling empty wheelbarrows about the Forum, 
and for taking snuff during the journey,) and refused to give their 
pay until they had voted. The votes of the sick and dying were 
collected in the public hospitals. Still, it is well known, that many 
of the voting papers were in blank, or filled up with sham names. 
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Indeed, it is hard to say why people cared for voting at all. The 
casting up of the votes was done in private, and when a question 
was raised upon the validity of the election of one Trouchet, for 
Orvieto, it was disallowed, because he had never been in exile, in 
jail, or in the galleys.” (p. 195.) 


But when this wonderful assembly met, it was no longer 
a time for trifling with the powers for mischief wherewith 
it was invested, and it hastened to proclaim the Republic. 
The euphonious patronymic of Muggins cannot be magni- 
fied by its American prefix of Julius Ceesar, and it did not 
at all follow that this Republic, even with the name of 
Roman preceding it, could revive all the glories of its more 
ancient namesake. ‘The place was the same, and there 
was still the Forum and the Capitol, and there were the 
crumbling, but enduring ruins, and there was the pavement 
on which Cicero had confronted Catiline, and the place 
where Gracchus addressed his fellow-citizens, and the site 
of the milestone whence were measured the roads that led 
to the scenes of the historic triumphs of the stern soldiers 
of the old Republic. Nor were brave men wanting; but 
what is bravery in a bad cause, and what avails courage 
when the chiefs, by whom it should be directed, are pow- 
erful only in anarchy, and when they follow the downward 
current of the popular will, and are whirled on from eddy 
to eddy? .. An impious cause sustained by exiles, who had 
returned to their homes under the promise of not sup- 
porting it, could never command the sympathies of honest 
men. It was easy to talk of Brutus in the spot where 
Ceesar fell, and it was not difficult to allude to Brennus 
when Oudinot was beleaguering Rome. When the siege 
was approaching its close, one of the exiles tried to bid for 
another pardon by absenting himself from the assembly ; 
but Prince Canino exclaimed tauntingly, é troppo tardi, 
hinting thus to his colleague that his excuses had come 
too late, and not until he had succeeded in imitating Scz- 
vola by burning his fingers in the cause of the republic. 
Modern Italians are said to have a horror of washing, and 
we can thus understand why none of them dared, like 
Horatius, to throw himself into the Tiber per la patria. 
Still, Father Tiber was not supposed to be indifferent to 
their military exploits, and it was thought that he would 
rival his brother Scamander in rushing to the defence of 
his warlike sons. When the French were running their 
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parallels without the walls, a fire-engine was ordered to 
the summit of the hill on which the defenders were accus- 
tomed to fight, in order to draw a supply of water sufficient 
to fill their trenches, where above twenty thousand sol- 
diers were to be sheltered, trom the yellow stream. The 
rising of the Nile was nothing in comparison to the draw- 
ing of the Tiber from its bed in the valley under the Aven- 
tine, to the spot which the guide-books used to consider the 
highest hill-top in the city. Some zealous Englishmen 
thought that the fine weather during which the Republic 
began its existence was an assurance of its success, and 
the Roman leaders imagined that all the elements would 
combine in their favour. If Neptune had not sent an in- 
undation, perhaps Jove would send lightning. When the 
Romans could not succeed in firing a mine, one of the 
captains sent to the museum of the university for an elec- 
tric wheel, which was duly turned and turned but without 
any effect, as there was unfortunately no wire of communi- 
cation between the machine and the gunpowder in the mine. 
One of the rules of the art military they certainly did 
understand, 
the plain good rule of man to man, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can, 


War, said Napoleon, must support war, and if the enemy 
does not pay the expenses, soldiers at least must not be 
the losers, any more than attorneys in a law-suit, where 
a friend is defendant. If the bells of the churches would 
not make caunon, the plate and revenues of the wealthy 
could surely not be refused to the patriots who were sup- 
ported by the law (of the stronger) in calling for it. But, 
after all, they did not follow the principle of honour amongst 
gentlemen of their profession. When the tribunals came 
to examine the value of the notes issued by .the republi- 
can party, itwas found that the ministry had never taken 
the trouble to guarantee their adherents by adopting them 
into the regular currency. ‘These notes were marked in 
different classes according to the letters of the alphabet, 
and when the Pope subsequently admitted as many of the 
letters or classes as he could, it was found that the series 
ended with the letter O, ‘‘ because the Romans had not 
minded their P’s and Q’s.’’ Whilst some of the engi- 
neers employed in the defence showed some knowledge of 
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war, the ignorance of their soldiers or fellow-citizens was 
strange enough. One of these presented a cannon-ball 
thrown by the French, to a valiant friend of ours, and 
gravely said, as if in wonder at their prodigality, é ferro, 
sa, (it is really iron.) 

At such a time, it is not surprising, that fear should 
have been entertained of an attack being made on the 
banks or other places where money isusually kept. Our 
friend just mentioned had in his warehouse many copies of 
a work, which was said to be unnecessarily prolix, and 
he told us that he should use it as a barricade, as no 
man living could ever get through vt. 

It must have been no slight consolation to the English 
residents to witness and enjoy the harmony of feeling and 
friendship, which was displayed amongst them during those 
months of painful and anxious suspense. They could see 
how the name of liberty was abused and turned to ridi- 
cule, and they had found by the sad experience of some 
of their countrymen, that little reliance was to be placed 
upon the men who boasted so loudly of their patriotism. 
During the struggle in Lombardy, shirts and other stores 
were wanted for the soldiers who were fighting for Italian 
independence, and English ladies plied their needles vigor- 
ously to supply the demand ; but when the Austrian dead 
were buried at Goito, it was found that their commissa- 
riat had been supplied with these same stores by the Jews. 
They would have been useful afterwards when Garibaldi, 
reviving the warfare of the sixteenth century, ordered his 
soldiers to make a nocturnai sally, wearing long shirts over 
their uniform, whereby they might, under favour of the 
darkness, know one another during their attack, and 
avoid the unfortunate mistake attributed to the Italian 
troops on some occasion of firing upon their comrades. 
The French were realy for the attack, and the victor of 
Monte Video was glad to withdraw his followers into the 
city. The French soldiers styled it the masquerade night. 
(Balleydier ii. p. 238.) me) 

The fire of patriotism must be maintained, and eloquent 
proclamations are generally the fuel which feeds it. If 
Ceesar made all the long speeches that he attributes to 
himself, his soldiers must have been the sort of men best 
fitted to attend a public dinner, or to listen to the debates 
in the House of Commons. The Romans must have had 
a wonderful love of high-sounding words, if they were car- 
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ried away by the edicts of the Triumvirs. Whilst they 
were announcing to their followers that Piedmont was be- 
trayed, Genoa fallen, and ‘Tuscany troubled by a reaction- 
ary movement, we read this decree of the Triumvirs:-- 
‘* The executive power of the Republic publishes the fol- 
lowing decree of the sitting of the Assembly, April 12, 
1849. The Po is declared a national river.”’ 

Two days later, “the Roman Constituent Assembly, 
considering recent events, declares that the Roman Re- 
public, the asylum and refuge of Italian liberty, will never 
yield, and will never agree to terms. The representatives 
and triumvirs swear that the country shall be saved.’’ The 
sentimentality of these edicts awakened a kindred spirit in 
the French envoy, Lesseps. After having attempted to 
induce the Roman authorities to come to an arrangement, 
he wrote:—‘‘ From the French camp I will effectually 
watch over the safety of my unoffending countrymen who 
are left in Rome. Meanwhile I exclaim, Woe, woe to the 
eternal city if a hair of a Frenchman, or of any other 
foreigner is touched.’ 'The barbers of the city declined 
to shave or to dress the hair of any Frenchman, in conse- 
quence of their mock fear of this declaration. Indeed, the 
barbers were at all times seriously affected by the progress 
of events. When the civic guard appeared in their full 
uniform, it was thought that the helmet was incomplete 
in its effect without a flowing or full beard beneath it, and 
the barbers were obliged to reduce their establishments in 
consequence. Soon, a beard came to be considered a test 
of republicanism, and the King of Naples made sad havoc 
with beards during his short invasion. In Tuscany, a 
poor man heard of the advance of the Austrians, and ran 
to a barber, but when half of the moustache had fallen the 
news was contradicted, and he thought fit to retain the 
juste milieu between the two parties. 

"After the restoration of order throughout Italy, attempts 
have been often made to keep up the courage of the repub- 
licans, and they have at times been so childish as to be 
scarcely worth mentioning. What, for instance, was 
gained in the way of political earnestness, by leaving a 
Bengal light of tricolour fire to burn in a public square ? 
A young man went to the Austrian commandant at An- 
cona to offer him a hare, that the Italian spirit might feed 
itself on this demonstration, for as the hare had tried to 
- escape and had been overtaken by the fleetness of its pur- 
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suers, so the Austrians would sooner or later share its fate. 
It is said that the commandant politely paid for the hare, 
but the poor sportsman received thirty lashes from the sol- 
diers, as he was departing. Another youth went about 
Milan, with the white stitches which tailors make dur- 
ing their work, remaining upon his coat. ‘To those who 
asked his motive for wearing such a dress, he replied, mys- 
teriously, non é finito (it is not finished yet.) At last the 
Austriau officer in command sent for his father, and sug- 
gested that he ought to furnish his son with the means of 
paying for his coat. The old man replied non é jinito. 
And thus the game went on, to the great delight of the 
Italians, who remembered and learned this promise of re- 
turning liberty as faithfully as the forty thieves remembered 
the question about their time for getting out of the jars. 
But at last the general sent for the youth, and upon receiv- 
ing the same reply once more, he said, “ Go into the next 
room, there you will find a soldier’s uniform, which is quite 
finished, and you will then join a Croatian regiment.”’ 
The prohibition of smoking was a serious loss to the 
Italians, and we should have especially regretted its con- 
finuance, because it was a comfort in the worst times to 
see how courteously the principle of egalité et fraternité 
was maintained between smokers of all parties, when any 
one asked fora light from his companions in the same 
sport. Old Radetzky could not allow the prohibition to 
last long, and it is reported that he ordered the usual quan- 
tity of cigars to be supplied by the tobacconists to his sol- 
diers, at the expense of the corporation of the town, where 
the demand was beginning to fail. 

We began to write about heroes, and now our paper is 
ending in smoke. We wish that the renowned chiefs who 
figured in the last revolution, without receiving a single 
wound in battle, (true samples of Lord Minto’s ‘ deathless 
honour,’) could have carried into distant lands the true 
history of all the folly, and of all the miserable tricks by 
which their brief career was marked. 

If that history were fully told, our readers would be able 
to settle for themselves the question which we have ven- 
tured to propose: Are heroes always heroic ? 
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Art. VI.—1l. The History of Mary, Queen of Scots. By F. A. 
Miener, Member of the Institute, &c. 8vo. 2 vols. London: 
Bentley, 1851. 


2. The Westminster Review, No. CXI. (Art. “ Mary Stuart,’’) Lon- 
don: John Chapman, 1852. 


. , the judgment of history is ever to be definitively pro- 
nounced on the disputed events of Mary Stuart’s life, 
the time for that judgment may be supposed to have now 
arrived. The evidence upon both sides would appear to be 
complete, as far as it is now possible to recover it. It has 
been brought together in successive instalments bit by bit, 
by Catholics and by Protestants, by friends and by ene- 
mies, from Buchanan to Prince Labanoff. From the 
zeal of the last-named collector, it might be imagined 
that he had at length exhausted the subject, and that 
an unwearied research of fourteen years had sufficed 
to bring together all the gleanings, however minute or 
unimportant, which had escaped the eyes of previous ex- 
plorers. Prince Labanoff placed under contribution almos 
every repository of the archives of the period in Europe :— 
fourteen collections, public and private, in Great Britain, 
and sixteen in France; the Vatican archives and those of 
the Barberini in Rome; those of the Medici and Maglia- 
becchi at Florence; the imperial archives at Vienna; 
those of Simancas in Spain ; the state-paper office at Turin, 
and even the imperial collection at St. Petersburg. And 
yet even to the vast collection of Prince Labanoff, M. 
Mignet professes to have added an important supplement. 
It may fairly be presumed, therefore, that few, if any, 
documents of much importance for the elucidation of the 
obscure points of the history are now unknown. ‘The evi- 
dence, it is true, is, even yet, far from complete; but we 
fear it is as complete as it ever can be hoped tobe. In the 
early stages of the enquiry it was produced piecemeal, and 
in almost every case, was brought forward to suit some 
particular purpose, either of the enemies or of the friends of 
the unhappy Queen. The papers collected and published 
by Buchanan, Knox, Spottiswoode, Anderson, Murdin, 
Raumer, Goodall, and Whitaker, may each and all be said 
to have been compiled with the views of an advocate: all 
are the work either of accusers or of apologists of Mary. 
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Each side, therefore, may be said to have done its utmost 
in collecting and arranging the evidence of its own case ; 
and, if it had no other merit, the patient industry and 
critical skill of Prince Labanoff have rendered his collec- 
tion most satisfactory as an impartial supplement to those 
of his predecessors, which, from the very circumstances out 
of which they arose, were almost of necessity incomplete 
and one-sided. 

The same may be said of the actual argument of the 
case, as we have said of the evidence upon which this 
argument is founded. All the early biographers of Mary 
have been partisans. From Buchanan or Bishop Leslie, 
down to Chalmers and Sharon Turner, there is, among 
the historians of this eventful reign, but little disguise of the 
character of the advocate; with one splendid exception— 
Mr. Patrick Frazer Tytler, whose calm and masterly his- 
tory, after the heated narratives of those who had gone 
before him, reads like a judge’s charge after the angry 
declamations of the conflicting advocates in the cause. 
But even Mr. Tytler’s opportunities were not in every 
respect perfect. Although many of Prince Labanoff’s pri- 
vate papers had been communicated to this able and im- 
partial historian,* the case was by no means as complete 
when he wrote, as this comprehensive collection, published 
in 1844, has now rendered it. 

And hence, notwithstanding all that had already been 
written upon one side and the other, a new occasion seemed 
to have arisen since the date of Prince Labanoff’s publi- 
cation, for a rehearing of this oft-tried cause. M. Mignet, 
in the present work, avails himself of this occasion. A 
series of articles on Prince Labanoff’s Collection which he 
had published in the Journal des Savants, during the 
years 1847-50, form its basis; but we should add that the 
author founds his claim to attention and to credit, not alone 
on the impartiality with which he professes to review the 
labours of his predecessors, but also on some additional 
evidence which has fallen into his hands, and the possession 
of which “‘ renders his materials more complete than those 
of any who had gone before him.”’ ‘“ The history,’”’ he 
observes in his preface, “‘ has been written many times; 





* See the Pref. of Labanoff’s Lettres de Marie Stuart, p.12. A 
few extracts were even anticipated by Mr. Tytler in the appendix 
of his seventh voluime. 
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each successive publication has thrown fresh light upon 
the subject; and, at the present day, the number of new 
documents which have been added to those already known, 
enable us to relate its vicissitudes in a more complete and 
truthful manner.”’ It is with this view he has taken up the 
task; and he professes to do so in a spirit of the mest per- 
fect impartiality. He promises “to depict the occurrences 
of the touching and tragical history of Mary, in all their 
reality, and to leave no uncertainty as to their causes.” 
He declares himself ‘‘ free from all prepossessions on either 
side ;”’ he enters the lists ‘‘ neither as the apologist, nor as 
the traducer, of this lovely Queen ;”’ he does not ‘judge 
Mary Stuart as she would be judged by a Catholic or a 
Protestant, a Scotchman or an Englishman; but, with the 
calm impartiality of history, he strives to show how far 
her misfortunes were merited, and how far they were the 
result of necessity, by giving such an explanation of her 
position and conduct, as shall be devoid at once of indul- 
gence and of harshness.’’* 

A history really compiled in this spirit would close, at 
last and for ever, the long-contested case of Mary Stuart. 
How far M. Mignet’s is such a history—how far his per- 
formance realizes the admirable professions thus frankly 
put forward—how far he has put aside the prejudices, not 
indeed of country, but of creed,t which he thus solemnly 
disclaims, we propose to consider in the following pages. 

And as his work appears to have been very generally 
accepted by the public in these countries, as, indeed, the 
final and definitive judgment which has been so long looked 
for, we commence, by declaring in the most explicit terms, 
our emphatical dissent from this undistinguishing sentence 
of approval. M. Mignet, in his Life of Mary Queen of 
Scots, is not an impartial, nor even, in every instance, a 
painstaking historian. In some of the most important 
points of the narrative, he has not availed himself of the 
lights of his predecessors, much less thrown any more 
truthful light of his own upon the subject. Far from sit- 
ting calmly in judgment upon the partisans who have gone 
before him, he is often himself a thorough-going, though 


* p. 2. 


t M. Mignet does not conceal his devotion to ‘the powerful and 
life-giving truths” of the Reformation.—Vol. i. p. 58. 
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perhaps unconscious, partisan, We are sorry to add, that 
he is the partisan of the strong against the weak, of the 
oppressor against the oppressed, of the slander against its 
victim. 

We should not have said that this approving sentence 
on M. Mignet’s work has been universal. There is one most 
marked exception. Entertaining the opinions expressed 
above regarding his views of the history and character of 
Mary, we have been no little surprised to find these views 
stigmatized by one of our contemporaries as the drivellings 
of a weak and bigoted partisan—‘‘ a wretched whimperer 
over the misfortunes of unhappy Mary,’’—a literary enthu- 
siast who has “‘ employed his high talents in stereotyping 
calumny, and stimulating a vicious sympathy with wrong.”’ 
In the opinion of the author of this startling criticism— 
the Westminster Reviewer of M. Mignet—even the dark- 
est judgments which that writer passes upon Mary, are 
weakly favourable to her memory. ‘There is no construc- 
tion of her actions, which, in this critic’s eyes, is too foul 
for the reality; no conceivable imputation of motives 
blacker than the truth. In his judgment Mary was “ in- 
disputably guilty :’’ possessed by a ‘‘ natural devil’? which 
no teaching could tame; “‘ frightfully reckless of truth ;”’ 
destitute of all “‘ feeling either for friend or enemy ;” and 
incapable of ‘‘ holding faith except when it suited her con- 
venience.”’ He regards all those who attempt to cast a 
doubt upon her guilty complicity in the murder of her 
husband, as persons ‘‘ with whom it is a task beyond his 
patience to argue.’’ He himself represents her as a mon- 
ster of duplicity, ‘‘ playing the part of tenderness” towards 
ner unhappy victim, in order to lull him into security ; 
‘kissing him at the fatal parting, knowing well that it was 
for the last time ;’’ and so coldly callous to every feeling, 
whether of conscience or of shame, as to be capable, even 
at such atime, of the miserable forethought of replacing 
“the new black velvet hangings of the doomed chamber 
by others old and worthless, and taking a valuable fur 
counterpane away altogether!’’ Now we neéd hardly say 
that the evidence upon which these hateful charges rest, 
has been repeatedly called into question by the apologists 
of Mary. M. Mignet has entered (very imperfectly, and 
we must add unfairly,) into an examination of the argu- 
ments against its genuineness; and even this yielding— 
this acknowledgment of the mere possibility of any doubt 
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of her criminality, is a crime in the eyes of his critic. He 
sneers at M. Mignet for “‘condescending to prove them 
(which he certainly does not) genuine at the tribunal at 
which Mary’s modern friends have pronounced their for- 
geries ;”’ and declares, upon his own part, that “‘ there are 
no historical documents of any country, age, or language, 
which have undergone such an ordeal, and the genuine- 
ness of which rests on evidence so overwhelming.”’ 

From this very imperfect specimen, however, of the 
opinions of M. Mignet’s Westminster Reviewer, it will be 
seen that, if he dissents from the judgments of his author, 
it is simply because they do not go far enough in loading 
with shame the memory of the unhappy subject of his biog- 
raphy. Upon all the main questions, he does not fail to 
adopt the most unfavourable of his author’s representa- 
tions. On the subject of Darnley’s murder, especially, 
he repeats without the slightest expression of doubt, every 
infamous and dishonouring insinuation, which the enemies 
of Mary, from Buchanan downwards, have alleged against 
her fair name. And where the moderation or impartiality 
of former writers whose views were equally hostile to her, 
led them at least to discuss the arguments alleged in her 
vindication, the Westminster Reviewer discards discussion 
altogether, as an idle and unnecessary ceremony, and qui- 
etly assumes as established by prima facie evidence, every 
fact which tends to deepen the infamy of her imputed 
crimes. 

Nevertheless we have alluded to the opinions of this wri- 
ter, rather as a curious exhibition of the length to which 
prejudice is still carried, than with any intention of follow- 
ing them into a detailed examination. And the rather 
because the strictures which we shall have occasion to 
offer upon M. Mignet’s more temperate conclusions, will 
apply with equal force to the coarse and unreasoning accu- 
sations of his reviewer; inasmuch as they are more direct- 
ed against the evidence upon which both rely, than against 
the force or legitimacy of the reasoning by which their 
conclusions are derived therefrom. 

The ‘* tragical story’ of Mary is sufficiently familiar in 
all its great outlines. Her early orphanhood ; her foreign 
education ; her brief, but brilliant career as Dauphiness 
and Queen of France; her return to her own tottering 
throne, menaced, alike, by foreign war and by domestic 
treason ; her ill-starred anion with Darnley ; the dark and 
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bloody episode of Rizzio ; the still darker death of Darnley ; 
her unhappy marriage with Bothwell; the rebellion of her 
brother, the Earl of Murray ; her first captivity and escape 
from Lochleven; her flight to England and acceptance of 
the treacher ous asylum offered by her rival Elizabeth; her 
nineteen years’ imprisonment; the feeble, but sustained 
efforts to regain her liberty which filled up these dreary 
years; and the foul and felon murder which closed this 
most dishonouring chapter in the annals of England: all 
this has been so often and so variously told, that we should 
but weary the reader by any recapitulation. The facts 
themselves are known and undisputed; the controversy 
has turned chiefly or entirely upon their causes and their 
authors. It is in judging of these causes that the difficulty 
of the historian lies ; nor, perhaps, is it too much to say 
that one single question—for instance, that of Mary’s com- 
plicity or non-complicity with Bothwell and his associates 
in the murder of Darnley—might be fairly taken as the 
hinge upon which our judgment of her whole history must 
turn. If Mary were really a party to this atrocious plot, 
such as it is represented to us in the authorities on which 
her enemies rely, she must be admitted to have been such 
a monster of falsehood, treachery, cold-heartedness, and 
every criminal passion, that all the other enormities impu- 
ted to her, not alone become credible, but even acquire a 
certain degree of antecedent probability. On the contrary, 
if Mary be proved innocent of this one dark and fearful 
crime, the details of her vindication unveil to us a conspi- 
racy against her fame, so deep, so foul, so daring, and yet 
so crafty, as to throw discredit upon the whole framework 
of the other accusations with which her memory has been 
assailed, or, at least, upon all those portions of it which are 
ustained by the same or any kindred authority. 

It is not our intention, therefore, to enter into a formal 
and complete examination of M. Mignet’ s Life of Mary 
Stuart. As asketch of the social and political history of 
the period, it is, in some respects, a work of great ability ; 
and although, in_all that regards religion, a strong anti- 
Catholic bias is clearly discer rnible, yet many of its views, 
even upon points warmly contested between Catholic and 
Protestant historians, are entirely beyond exception. 
Avowing without reserve his sympathy with the Protest- 
ant movement both in Scotland and in England, M. Mig- 
net is, nevertheless, far from being a blind apologist of its 
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leaders in either country. It is true that he passes over 
with a gentle hand, or, more properly speaking, overlooks 
altogether, those blots on the memory of Knox and the 
Scottish ecclesiastical reformers which Mr. Tytler has 
laid bare—their approval of the murder of Beaton and of 
Rizzio, and probably even of the odious project of Killi- 
grew against Mary herself. But there are few of the mo- 
dern historians who have exposed with more terrible sever- 
ity the corruption and unscrupulousness of the great body 
of the agents by whom the Scottish Reformation was effect- 
ed. His portraits of Morton, Murray, and Maitland in 
Scotland, and of their English confederates, Burghley, 
Walsingham, and Elizabeth herself, are drawn with a 
stern and unsparing pencil, and the falsehood, treachery, 
and injustice which they all exhibited towards Mary, are 
fully and fearlessly depicted. 

These, however, are topics which it would be entirely 
beyond our present purpose to discuss, nor indeed shall 
we even attempt to follow M. Mignet regularly through 
all the stages of the history which forms the immediate 
subject of his work. We purpose rather, as we have 
wlready signified, to confine ourselves to the leading con- 
troversies which have engaged the former biographers of 
Mary, and to test the geueral fidelity of her new historian 
by the manner in which he has acquitted himself in 
these. 

The three great and prominent questions in the history 
of Mary, are the nature of her connection with David 
Rizzio, the part which she took with reference to the 
murder of her husband Darnley, and her alleged share in 
the plot for the assassination of Elizabeth, which formed 
one of the objects of the celebrated Babington conspiracy. 
Now, we regret to say, that on each of these three great 
questions, M. Mignet has either openly expressed his be- 
lief of the criminality of Mary, or at least has done enough 
by the general tenor of his narrative to produce that im- 
pression upon the mind of his reader. 

We do not mean to dwell upon the first of these three 
questions — Mary Stuart’s connection with Rizzio. M. 
Mignet’s injustice to her memory as regards this subject, 
is less decided than on either of the other controversies. 
It is more negative than positive. He does not, it is true, 
formally acquit her, nor, what is worse, does he bring 
forward fairly the evidence for her defence. Jor example, 
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he parades all the scandalous gossip of the despatches of 
Randolph, the English ambassador, without ever alluding 
to the circumstances which deprive his report of all claim 
to credibility. He heaps together all the equivocal cir- 
cumstances connected with the case; Darnley’s personal 
suspicions of the favoured secretary ; the unrestricted in- 
tercourse to which the Queen imprudently admitted him ; 
the ill-natured remarks to which their familiarity gave oc- 
casion; while he withholds the true explanation which 
Mr. ‘Tytler’s researches have revealed at once of the 
Queen’s confidence in Rizzio, of the combination of the 
nobles against him, and of the suspicions which they in- 
stilled into Darnley’s mind, in order to secure his co- 
operation, viz: — Rizzio’s being the main organizer and 
the most active agent of the intended Catholic counter- 
revolution in Scotland. Nevertheless, M. Mignet cannot 
be positively charged with imputing to Mary any actual 
criminality in this intercourse ; and therefore, although 
we feel bound to protest against the spirit in which he re- 
lates the facts of the case (i. p. 212-18), and still more 
against the tone of the dissertation upon it, which he in- 
troduces in his Appendix (ii. 437-40), yet we prefer to de- 
vote all the space at our disposal to the more tangible and 
far more important discussions involved in the other con- 
troversies to which we have alluded. 

I. Beginning, therefore, with the question of Mary’s 
complicity in the murder of Darnley, we may briefly state 
that M. Mignet’s conclusions from the evidence as it now 
stands, are in the highest degree unfavourable to her. 
He avows his (he assures us, reluctant) belief, not alone 
in the main fact of her general privity to the design, but 
even in all those damning details of treacherous and active 
complicity, which are imputed to her, and which, if true, 
would brand her as a monster of crime, for whom the very 
blackest pages of history could not furnish a parallel. 
He not only describes her as consenting beforehand to the 
projected murder, and, with a view to its perpetration, re- 
calling from exile Morton, Ruthven, Lindsay, and the 
other murderers of Rizzio, to whom she had previously 
exhibited the most marked and settled hostility ; but de- 
clares that, under Bothwell’s direction, she entered, with 
all the servility of a blind and unreasoning passion, into 
the most loathsome device of treachery for its accomplish- 
ment ;—lavishing hypocritical caresses upon Darnley, in 
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order to induce him to accompany her from Glasgow to 
Edinburgh, and thus to place him in the hands of his 
enemies (i. p. 254); directing the selection of his residence 
there so as to ensure the easy and successful accomplish- 
ment of the design (260) ; *‘ dispelling the wretched youth’s 
fears by her affected assiduity, attention, and manifold 
marks of affection ;”’ and this not once, nor under a sudden 
impulse of passion, but for days and weeks, and with a 
cold and systematic hypocrisy of which the basest nature 
alone could be conceived capable. Up to the very moment 
of the consummation of the bloody design, he represents 
her as sustaining the same guilty part. 


“Paris finally consented to do what Bothwell required. He was 
entirely in his power, and very probably was not so long in giving 
his promise as he would have us believe. He enabled Bothwell to 
compare the keys of the house with the false ones he had had made, 
and promised to introduce Hay of Tallow, Hepburn, and Ormiston, 
into the Queen’s chamber, on the evening appointed for the execu- 
tion of the murder, that they might deposit the powder tliere, whilst 
the Queen was with Darnley. Bothwell had forbidden Paris to 
place the Queen’s bed immediately under that of the King, because 
he intended to have the powder strewed there. Paris did not 
attend to this, and when Mary Stuart came into the room in the 
evening, she herself ordered him to change the position of the bed. 

“The night of Sunday, the 9th of February, was fixed for the 
execution of this horrible design. Mary Stuart’s conduct, when the 
time for the murder drew near, is but too well calculated to confirm 
the accusatious which result from the deposition of the witnesses, 
the confessions of the perpetrators, and her own letters. Nelson 
says that she caused a bed of new velvet to be removed from the 
King’s apartment, and substituted an oid one in its place. Paris 
declares that she also removed from her own chamber a rich cover- 
let of fur, which she was, doubtless, desirous not to leave there on 
the evening of the explosion. On the Sunday she came to spend 
the evening with the King, whom she had assured that she would 
remain in Balfour’s house during the night, Whilst she was talking 
familiarly with him in the room upstairs, the preparations for his 
death were actively going on below. On the previous evening, 
Hepburn had brought the barrel containing the powder into the 
nether hall of the lodging occupied by Bothwell in Holyrood Abbey. 
Before evening, on Sunday, Bothwell had assembled all his accom- 
plices in that same room, had concerted his plan with them, and 
had allotted to each the part he was to perform in the nocturnal 
tragedy. At about ten o’clock in the evening, the sacks of powder 
were carried across the gardens, by Wilson, Powrie, and Dalgleish, 
as far as the foot of Blackfriars Wynd, where they were received 
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by Hay of Tallo, Hepburn, and Ormiston, and conveyed into Bal- 
four’s house by the assistance of Paris. As soon as the powder 
had been strewed in heaps over the floor of the room, just beneath 
the King’s bed, Ormiston went away, but Hepburn and Hay of 
allo remained with their false keys in the Queen’s bedchamber. 
When all was ready, Paris went up into the King’s room, and the 
Queen then recollected that she had promised to be present at a 
masquerade, given in Holyrood Palace, in honour of the marriage 
of her servant Bastian with Margaret Carwood, one of her favourite 
women. She therefore took farewell of the King, left the house 
with her suite, including Bothwell, and proceeded by torch.light to 
Holyrood. Darnley beheld her departure with grief aud secret fear. 
The unhappy Prince, as though foreboding the mortal danger by 
which he was threatened, sought consolation in the Bible, and 
read the 55th Psalm, which contained many passages adapted to 
his peculiar circumstances. After his devotion he went to bed and 
fell asleep, Taylor, his young page, lying beside him in the same 
apartment.”—Vol. i., pp. 263—266. 


Even in the presence of the blacker and more fearful 
guilt which is disclosed in this terrible picture, it is impos- 
sible not to be struck with special horror for the cold- 
bloodedness, which, at so awful a time, and in the very act 
of contemplating such a crime, could think of the petty 
vanities of life involved in the hangings of a bed, or the 
coverlet of precious fur. M. Mignet believes even this of 
Mary Stuart, and insists upon it more than once,* as a 
crushing evidence of her cognizance of the plot. He thus 
sums up all the circumstances on which his conclusions 
as to her complicity are founded. 


«Even were we not furnished with the most unquestionable proofs 
of her complicity by the confessions contained in her letters, the 
authenticity of which we have established elsewhere, as well as by 
- the declarations made in presence of their judges and upon the scaf- 
fold, by the subaltern actors in this tragic drama, her conduct both 
before and after the murder would suffice to convince us that she 
was a party to the crime. Her journey to Glasgow, at a time 
when she was loudest in her expressions of distrust and hatred of 
Darnley ; the marks of tenderness and hopes for reconciliation 
which she had displayed towards him, in order to induce him to 
come with her to Edinburgh; the selection of Balfour’s house, 
which was convenient only for the commission of a crime, and 
wherein she consented to reside that he might not refuse to remain 
in it; the care with which, on the evening before the murder, she 





* See also Vol, ii. Appendix G. p. 446, 
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removed from it all the furniture of any value which it contained ; 
the conveyance of the powder and introduction of the two principal 
assassins into her own room, where neither the powder could have 
been strewn nor the murderers concealed without her connivance, 
as she might otherwise have come down stairs and discovered all ; 
and finally, her departure from Balfour’s house, where she had pro- 
mised to pass the night, a few hours before Darnley was killed, and 
the house blown into the air—prove only too conclusively that she 
was acquainted with the whole plot.” —Vol. i. pp. 271, 272. 


We pray the reader’s attention not merely to the allega- 
tions contained in these extracts, and to the unhesitating 
tone in which they are made, but still more to the implicit 
confidence which appears to be placed upon the authorities 
on which these allegations rest. ‘To judge from M. Mig- 
net’s narrative, one would say that the statements which it 
contains were confirmed by the most ample and indispu- 
table authorities. With the exception of one incidental 
allusion to the contested authenticity of Mary’s letters to 
Bothwell, there is not a word either in the text or in the 
notes, to excite a suspicion of the credibility, much less of ° 
the genuineness, of these authorities. The confessions of 
Crawford, Hepburn, Hay of Tallo, and Paris, (all of which, 
as it is well known, are vehemently called in question by 
the apologists of Mary,) are cited by M. Mignet without a 
syllable of doubt as to their value, and as though the whole 
world were agreed in receiving them as valid evidence in 
the case. Mary’s own alleged letters are used quite as 
authoritatively, and in a manner equally calculated to mis- 
lead the reader as to their real value; for, although their 
genuineness is made the subject of a special dissertation 
at the end of the second volume, we shall see that the 
arguments of those who regard them as forgeries are there 
not only imperfectly stated, but the most important of them 
altogether suppressed. The elaborate investigations of 
Goodall, Tytler, and Whitaker are completely overlooked ; 
and indeed it is plain from the sort of evidence which 
M. Mignet is content to accept, that he had never fully 
considered the real difficulties in which this most obscure 
point is involved. 

We should premise that the evidence alleged by Mary’s 
enemies in proof of her complicity in the murder of her 
husband, consists of the depositions of Bothwell’s servants ; 
of that of her own valet, Nicholas Hubert, (more common- 
ly known by the surname Paris, which was given to him 
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from the place of his birth;) and above all, of a series of 
letters and sonnets purporting to be addressed by herself 
through the hands of this Paris to Bothwell, and said to 
have been discovered in the celebrated “silver casket’’ 
which was found upon the person of Dalgleish, Bothwell’s 
servant, when he was arrested on the 20th June, 1567, in 
the act of conveying it to his master. The main facts which 
M. Mignet repeats with so much confidence—all the sus- 
picious, and indeed (if true) damning, details of Mary’s 
conduct before the murder—rest exclusively upon this evi- 
dence; and if we knew nothing of its credibility beyond 
what may be gleaned from M. Mignet’s narrative, and 
what may be inferred from the unhesitating tone in which 
he appeals to it, we would suppose that there could be no 
possible doubt of its genuineness. 

Now what is the reader to think when he learns that, 
from the very earliest production of this evidence, to the 
resent day, all and each of Mary’s defenders, from 
Bishop Leslie down to Prince Labanoff, have not only 
denied its truth and credibility, but have unhesitatingly 
asserted it to be a forgery of her accusers in all its most 
essential parts? M. Mignet is well aware of this fact. 
He refers repeatedly to the works of Goodall, Tytler, and 
Whitaker; but we must say that he has either omitted 
altogether to examine their arguments, or he has done 
these arguments most marked injustice in every important 
particular. 

By far the most vital portion of this evidence is, (1.) 
the celebrated letters and sonnets of the silver casket, and 
(2.) the two depositions of Paris, especially the second, that 
made August 10th, 1569. Now of the genuineness of 
Paris’s deposition M. Mignet not alone expresses no doubt 
whatsoever, but does not even think it necessary to men- 
tion that its authenticity has ever been questioned; the 
letters and sonnets he makes the subject of a dissertation, 
in which he professes to discuss the arguments for and 
against their genuineness, but pronounces most decisively 
in their favour, We cannot, therefore, more satisfactorily 
test his accuracy and impartiality as a historian, than by 
examining the justice of his verdict im these two important 
enquiries. 

We shall begin with the letters and sonnets. The fol- 
lowing is M. Mignet’s account of them: 

VOL XXXII—No, LXIII. 10 
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«¢ These letters, found in the silver casket, on the 20th of June, 
1567, were eight in number. They were written in French, as well 
as the twelve sonnets or stanzas, which were laid before the Scot- 
tish Parliament and Elizabeth’s commissioners in England. The 
original letters, and the sonnets or stanzas which Morton gave to 
Murray after Murray’s return to Scotland from the Continent and 
elevation to the Regency ; which Murray communicated to the 
Privy Council and Parliament of Scotland, in December, 1567 ; 
which he took with him into England, in the month of October, 
1568, and laid before Elizabeth’s commissioners at York and West- 
minster ; of which he kept possession while he lived ; which passed 
successively into the custody of the Regents Lennox, Mar, and Mor- 
ton; and which, at Morton’s death, fell into the hands of the Earl 
of Gowrie, in whose possession they were in 1582, were lost after 
Gowrie’s execution in 1584, They fell into the power of James VI. 
who was interested in destroying the proofs of his mother’s culpa- 
bility. Itis probable that they disappeared for the same reason 
that caused the disappearance of the minutes of the confessions of 
Hepburn and Hey of Tallo upon the scaffold ; a certified copy of 
which had been presented at Westminster, on the 7th, 10th, 12th, 
and 13th of December, 1568.’’—p. 441. 


’ Without noticing any of the suspicious cireumstances 
in which these letters were first produced, M. Mignet goes 
on to enumerate the reasons for believing them to be au- 
thentic. ‘They may be briefly stated to be as follows: 

(1.) Lord Elphinstone, whom Murray had sent from 
France to mediate between Mary and the confederate 
Lords, assured him upon his return from the mission, 
‘that he had seen and read a letter from the Queen to 
Bothwell, which proved that she was privy to her husband’s 
murder.’’ (i. p. 350.) 

(2.) Mary herself when informed, for the first time, con- 
fidentially, by Secretary Lethington, of the intention of 
produce those letters, did not dispute their authenticity. © 
il. p. 27. 

(3.) The letters were examined by the Privy Council of 
Scotland, December 4, 1567, and by them acknowledged 
to be genuine. (ii. p. 442.) 

(4.) They were also laid before the Scottish Parliament 
on December 15, 1567; and “‘ although there sat in this 
parliament a number of Mary’s friends who had advocated 
her cause up to that time, and who supported her at a 
later period, not one of them protested against the authen- 
ticity of the letters.’’ (ibid.) 
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(5.) They were submitted to the inspection of the Eng- 
lish commissioners appointed by Elizabeth to arbitrate 
between Mary and the confederate Lords; and after colla- 
tion with other letters of Mary’s to Elizabeth, were de- 
clared to be from the same hand. (ibid.) 

Such is the summary of the argument on this vital 
question which M. Mignet is content to offer to his readers, 
and which he regards as deciding the question beyond all 
dispute. 

We cannot too frequently insist upon the importance of 
this single question. If, on the one hand, these documents 
are genuine, there is no crime of which we may not easily 
believe the writer to have been capable, nor is it worth 
while to attempt a further vindication: if, on the other, the 
documents be a forgery, the contrivers of a plot so infamous 
may well be believed capable of the minor frauds in the 
compilation of evidence against their victim, which have 
been attributed to them by her defenders. If, therefore, 
there be any point in Mary’s life which her biographer is 
bound to examine with especial care, and on which the 
student of her history has a right to demand the fullest 
and most impartial statement of the evidence upon both 
sides, we cannot hesitate to think that it is the question of 
the authenticity or non-authenticity of these celebrated 
letters. Now we are sorry to say that it is impossible to 
regard M. Mignet’s summary of evidence as either com- 
plete or impartial. On the contrary, we believe it to be 
both imperfect and unjust tothe memory of the Scottish 
Queen. On the one hand, the arguments which he alleges 
to prove the authenticity of the letters, are, in our opinion, 
weak and unconclusive; and, on the other, he suppresses 
all the clear and satisfactory reasons for believing them to 
be spurious which Mary’s friends have produced. The 
reader must bear with us while we enter fully into the 
consideration of this transaction. So far from agreeing 
either with M. Mignet or with the sweeping sentence of 
the Westminster reviewer, as to the undoubted genuine- 
ness of the documents in question, we cannot, after the 
fullest enquiry, resist the conclusion that they are clearly 
and unmistakably spurious. 

To begin with the arguments of their authenticity, which 
M. Mignet holds to be so decisive, as, of themselves, to 
exclude all considerations of the reasons which may be 
alleged upon the opposite side, we may say in limine, that 
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so far are they from bringing to our minds such conviction, 
as on the contrary, even in themselves, to fill us with doubt 
and suspicion. 

(1.) Without casting any imputation on M. Mignet’s 
good faith, we cannot help expressing our surprise at the 
strange misapprehension into which he has fallen as to 
Elphinstone’s report to Murray. He tells us that Elphin- 
stone “ assured Murray that he had seen and read a letter 
of Mary to Bothwell,’’ and quotes a letter from the 
Spanish Despatches, published by Don Tomas Gonzalez, 
in the Memorias de la Real Academia. Now will the 
reader believe that the Despatch asserts precisely the re- 
verse, viz. that Elphinstone had not himself seen the let- 
ter? We shall transcribe the original Spanish. 


““« Mostré sentir mucho que la junta de Edinburg hubiese preso 
tila Reyna, pero que « el] siempre la habia parecido mal lo de 
3odwel ; que el Sabia de cieto de una carta, toda de mano de la 
Reyna Maria de mas de tres pliegos, escrita 4 Bodwel, en que le 
apresurba 4 poner en obra lo que tenian concertado sobre la muerte 
del Rey, dandole algun, bebedizo, 6 en todo apuro, quemando la 
casa, que aunque él no habia visto la carta, lo sabia per persona que la 
habia leido.’ —Gonzalez, Apuntamientos, in the Memorias de la Real 
Academia, vol. vii., p. 323. Throckmorton to Cecil, 2nd August, 
1567, in Stevenson’s Selections, p. 263.’”—Vol. i., p. 350. 


It is expressly declared in the words which we have 
printed in italics, that “he had not himself seen the 
paper,” [aunque EL No MABIA VISTA la curta,] and that he 
merely “ knew it for certain from one who had read it.’’ 
It is hardly necessary to add that M. Mignet’s false con- 
struction materially changes the nature of Elphinstone’s 
testimony. ‘The parties from whom he heard it for cer- 
tain, were of course no other than the confederate lords to 
whom his mission was addressed, and who are themselves, 
as we shall see, the alleged suborners, perhaps even the 
actual perpetrators, of the forgery. 

2. ‘The tact of Mary’s non-denial of the authenticity of 
the letters when they were communicated to her by Leth- 
ington, appears, at first sight, far more suspicious; and 
M. Mignet urges it very earnestly against her. But he 
suppresses altogether a circumstance of the utmost impor- 
tance. ‘This Lethington who, with so much seeming good 
will, offered her his assistance, and apprised her of the line 
of accusation which it was proposed to adopt against her, 
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was nevertheless, and long had been, a confederate of her 
worst enemies, and to Mary herself was an object of deep 
and settled suspicion. ‘There is good reason to believe, 
moreover, that she attributed to this very man the fabrica- 
tion of these letters; and it is perfectly certain that she 
looked upon him as one in whom no confidence whatever 
was to be reposed. Crawford in his Memoirs* says, that 
“it was notourly known that Lethington had often coun- 
terfeited the Queene’s hand.’? What could be more natu- 
ral, therefore, than that, while she resolved to avail herself 
as far as was consistent with her own security, of his offers 
of service, she should nevertheless shrink from betraying, 
to such a man, the line of defence which she proposed to 
adopt, and which she may have imagined this very commu- 
nication to have been devised for the purpose of discover- 
ing? To have divulged prematurely her intention of dis- 
puting the authenticity of the letters, would have been to 
afford the fabricators an opportunity of strengthening their 
case by additional and more careful forgery. And, on the 
other hand, whatever may have been her motives for hold- 
ing back in the first instance, certain it is, that from the 
moment when she first received a notification of the pro- 
duction of the letters, she indignantly denounced them as 
a forgery ; and both in her own letters and in the protests 
of her commissioners, loudly and perseveringly demanded 
the most minute and rigorous examination of their authen- 
ticity. In truth, we look upon Mary’s silence in her let- 
ter to Lethington, as rather a proof of her innocence than 
of the contrary. Had she been really guilty—were those 
damning evidences of her guilt really genuine—she never 
would have compromised herself with Lethington, know- 
ing him, as she did, by this silence. She would have de- 
nounced to him, as she afterwards did, when the letters 
were made public beyond the power of being recalled 
and further tampered with, this daring and flagitious 
fraud which her enemies were attempting against her. 

3. We are far from attaching to the decision of the 
Scottish Privy Council the weight which M. Mignet attri- 
butes to it. He does not tell his readers of whom this 
privy council consisted. He suppresses the fact that it was 
neither more nor less than the very band of conspirators 
to whom Mary’s friends attribute all the machinations 





* p. 100. 
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against her, and among them this very fabrication of the 
letters of the silver casket. The members of the council, 
at this time, were Robert Maitland of Lethington—the 
Lethington of whom we have been speaking —his son, 
William Maitland, Lindesay, Richardson, Spence, Bal- 
four, Bellenden, Bothwell (Protestant bishop of Orkney), 
Pitcairn (commendator abbot of Dunfermline), MacGill, 
and Balnaves—all creatures of Murray, and accomplices of 
the design for the deposition of Mary. Who would con- 
vict Mary upon such testimony? ‘Their verdict as to the 
genuineness of the letters is about as conclusive as would 
be that of a jury of coiners upon the value of their own 
handiwork. 

4, The alleged silence of Mary’s friends in the Parlia- 
ment of December 15, would, perhaps, be more suspi- 
cious. But, confidently as it is asserted by M. Mignet, 
it is far from being satistactorily established. Of the details 
of the proceedings of this Parliament we know very little 
beyond the general factiousness and virulence by which 
they were distinguished; and even were it certain that, in 
the surprise which such a disclosure, skilfully and ingeni- 
ously brought forward, might have caused among the 
Queen’s partisans —a small minority—they had failed to 
contest its authority, the fact could not fairly be urged as 
decisive against the Queen herself. But so far is this from 
being the case, that, although, in the absence of the 
records, it is impossible to enter fully into the line of de- 
fence which was actually taken by them, this much at least 
is certain, that they not only denied the letters to be in 
Mary’s hand-writing, but even directly charged her ene- 
mies with the forgery. They maintained that the charges 
against Mary could not be sustained by “‘ hir majestie’s 
writing producit in Parliament, albeit 7¢ were her awin 
hand-writ as it is not, and as the samin is devysit by 
thamseljis in sum principal and substantious clausis.’’* 
Hence they declined to enter into a full discussion, and 
merely *‘ took instruments and prote stativunis that they 
consentit to na hurt of the Queenis majestie’s persoun, 
estait royall, nor crown; farder nor her hienes wald frielie 
appreif herself, being at libertie, nor yer wald voit it in onie, 
thing concerning her grace’s honor nor lyfe.”’*{ We can 





* Goodall ii. p. 361, quoted by Whitaker i, 407. 
+ Ibid, 169. 
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hardly conceive how M. Mignet, who appeals frequently to 
Goodall, and refers the reader to Whitaker by name for 
further information in this matter, could have overlooked a 
fact of so much importance. 

(5.) There remains one other argument of the genuine- 
ness of these letters, viz., the judgment pronounced upon 
them by the English commissioners, after a careful colla- 
tion with several letters of Mary’s, which were already in 
the possession of Elizabeth. To the sentence of these 
commissioners, and especially to that of the Duke of Nor- 
folk, M. Mignet seems to attach much more importance 
than to all the rest of the arguments. We think the rea- 
der, when we have briefly related the history of this com- 
mission, will agree with us in believing the argument 
founded upon it to be the most suspicious (to say the very 
least,) of them all. 

We need not allude to the circumstances which led to 
the appointment of this commission, nor to the particulars 
of its proceedings. From M. Mignet’s account, even the 
most bigoted antagonist of Mary will be forced to admit its 
injustice and onesidedness. Our present concern with it, 
however, only extends to that portion of the procedure to 
which M. Mignet appeals, as evidence of the authenticity 
of the contents of the silver casket; that is, the examina- 
tion of the alleged letters and sonnets of Mary, and their 
collation with other specimens of her handwriting. Now so 
reckless and unblushing a disregard of every principle, not 
alone of law, but of justice, as this procedure exhibits, 
could scarcely be conceived possible if we had it not 
upon the authority of Elizabeth’s own commissioners ; 
and so far from joining with M. Mignet in receiving its 
decision as beyond exception, and as conclusive on the 
subject of these letters, we venture to say, that a petty- 
sessions attorney would scarcely dare to go into court with 
so disgraceful a case, 

At first sight, it is true, the decision of such a tribunal 
might seem formidable. It will be remembered that Mary 
had appointed commissioners upon her own behalf, to whom 
her vindication from the charges of her rebel subjects was 
entrusted. These commissioners* must, of course, have 





* They were six in number, Lesley, Bishop of Ross, Lords Her- 
ries, Boyd, and Livingston, Sir John Gordon of Lochinvar, and Sir 
James Cockburn of Skirling. 
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been furnished by Mary with all the facts necessary for her 
defence. ‘They were aware, beforehand, of the intention 
of producing these letters. ‘They were in constant com- 
munication with her as to the details of her defence. They 
had it at once in their power to disprove the genuineness of 
her handwriting if the letters were really forged; and had 
that been really the case, could doubtless easily have pointed 
out such discrepancies from the original, even in the work 
of the most ingenious forger, as would suffice to satisfy 
every impartial mind. Is not, therefore, their failure in 
convincing the commissioners of Elizabeth decisively and 
irretrievably fatal to the cause of their mistress ? 

Such might certainly be the conclusion of one who was 
not familiar with the facts of the case, even as they are 
related by M. Mignet himself. But, if these facts be 
fairly considered, they should rather necessitate the very 
opposite inference. The proceedings of the commission- 
ers of Elizabeth, and of Elizabeth herself, indicate. we can- 
not help believing, in the strongest manner, a conscious- 
ness, or at least a deep suspicion, of the spuriousness of 
these letters. ‘The conduct of Murray and his friends 
seem to establish it beyond the possibility of doubt. 

The first formal production of these all-important papers 
took place on the 11th of October. Were Mary’s represen- 
tatives invited to be present, and to test the genuineness of 
the handwriting? Far from it. ‘The papers were merely 

: 2, A aipe 
privately exhibited to the members of the English com- 
mission, and this not even in the capacity of commission- 
ers. ‘They were not allowed to retain them, but after 

erusal, were required to return them to the agent of 
Sl ray. If the originals were afterwards placed in their 
hands, it was by a real or pretended surprise on the part 
of Murray. But did their passing into the possession of 
Elizabeth’s commissioners better the condition of Mary, 
or secure to her friends a fairer opportunity of scrutinizing 
and exposing the fraud, if such were intended? Will it be 
believed, that even by the English commissioners, who 
were pledged to impartiality, the same suspicious, and 
indeed plainly dishonest, course of withholding the letters, 
was still pursued ? 

Of the intended production of these papers Mary had 
instructed her delegates accordingly. ‘In eais,’”’ she 
wrote to them, “thay alledge thay hav ony writingis of 
mine whilk may infer presumptioun againis ime, in that 
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cais ye sall desyre the principallis to be producit, and that 
I myself may hav inspection thairof, and make answer 
thairto. For ye sall affirm in my name I never writ ony 
thing concerning that matteir to ony creature; and gif 
ony sic writingis be, thay are aged and feinzit, forgit, 
and inventit by thamselfs onlie to my dishonour and 
slander; and thair are divers in Scotlande, baith men and 
women, that can counterfeit my handwriting, and write 
the like manner of writing wilk I use as well as myself, 
and principallie sic as are in companie with thamselfis.’’* 
The reader will naturally conclude that this most just and 
reasonable demand was complied with. Far from it. Not 
only was Mary herself refused ‘‘ the inspection of the princi- 
pallis,’’ [originals] which she demanded; not only was such 
inspection denied to her commissioners ; not only were they 
refused even the most cursory sight of those all-important 
papers ; not only were they rigorously excluded from those 
meetings of the English commission in which they were 
examined ; not only were they debarred from all opportu- 
nity of directing, of observing, or even of checking, by 
their bare presence, their collation with the known hand- 
writing of the Queen; not only, in a word, were they shut 
out from every opportunity of scrutinizing and detecting 
the traces of forgery in the “ principallis,”’ if they existed ; 
but, incredible as it may appear, notwithstanding their reite- 
rated demands and those of Mary in her own person, they 
were refused even copies of the papers thus flagitiously 
received in evidence against her ! 

And yet this is the proceeding on which M. Mignet 
relies, as conclusive of the genuineness of the letters in 
question ! 

For our part we have no difficulty in anticipating that 
the reader will concur with us in deducing from the 
same facts two very opposite conclusions. We are satis- 
fied, in the first place, that the documents were fabrica- 
ted; and in the second, that the forgery was well known 
to all the parties in the case; to Mary, else she néver 
would have dared to challenge such a scrutiny as that for 
which she called for “in hir majestie’s awin presence, and of 
hir nobilitie, and also of the haill ambassadours of other 
countreys ;”? to Murray, else he would not have practised 
the suspicious secrecy which he maintained from the begin- 
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ning ; and to Elizabeth and her commissioners, else they 
never would have withheld, even from her whom they 
sought to make their victim, so plain and essential a mat- 
ter of right as the inspection which she demanded. 

We have thus briefly run through M. Mignet’s reasons 
for accepting as genuine the celebrated papers of the silver 
casket. Far, we repeat, from: thinking them conclusive in 
his favour, we do not hesitate to say, that if no other evi- 
dence existed in the case, they would go far to convince us 
of the spurious, or at least highly suspicious character of 
the papers which he unhesitatingly accepts. But our main 
quarrel with M. Mignet is less on account of his (as we be- 
lieve) false inference from these arguments in favour of the 
papers, than on account of his suppression of all the really 
weighty arguments on the opposite side. As yet we have 
but argued against these papers, on the grounds put for- 
ward by the enemies of Mary. M. Mignet has kept 
out of view altogether the facts and reasons alleged by 
her apologists for disbelieving their genuineness. Our 
space will only permit us to advert to the leading ones 
among them; but the reader who wishes to examine the 
question fully, will find it discussed at length in the works 
of Goodall, Whitaker, and, above all, William Tytler, 
grandfather of the eminent Scottish historian of that name. 

Indeed, the best argument of the spuriousness, or at 
least the doubtful character, of these papers, is the very 
history of their alleged discovery and production. We 
must premise, however, if any one should be startled by 
the seeming improbability of so monstrous and audacious 
a forgery, that the history of the Reformers of this period, 
both in Scotland and in England, abounds with parallels. 
“ Forgery,’ says Whitaker, “I blush for the honour of 
Protestantism while I write it, seems to have been pecu- 
liar to the Reformers. I shall recite some strong facts of 
this nature. They are dreadful proofs of the profligacy of 
the times. But I look in vain for one of these accursed 
outrages of imposition among the disciples of Popery.’’ 

Mary herself declared that there were many in Scotland, 
**baith men and women,”’ who could counterfeit her hand- 
writing. The “ woman’ to whom she referred was Mary 
Bethune, one of her maids of honour. The ‘‘ men’’ points 
either to Lethington, whose power of counterfeiting, as 
Crawford writes, was “ notourly known;”’ or to a French- 


man then in Scotland, whom Mary herself, in January, 
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1568, told Sir F. Knollys, that she suspected.* Even 
independently of Mary’s case, we have many examples of 
this species of fraud. A forged correspondence with the 
Earl of Sutherland was placed in the pockets of Lord 
Huntly, who was slain at the battle of Corrichie in 1562, 
in order to involve Sutherland in the attainder.{ A war- 
rant with the forged signature of Mary herself was issued 
for the execution of this earl’s son, afterwards the celebra- 
ted Lord Huntly, the most faithful of the adherents of the 
Queen.{ While Mary was detained a prisoner in Edin- 
burgh after the dispersion of her troops at Carberry Hill, 
and the flight of Bothwell, a letter was produced, and 
shown to her by Kirkaldy of Grange, bearing date June 
15, 1567, and purporting to be addressed to Bothwell. 
This letter she indignantly denied, and it never was after- 
wards produced.§ In the same way, a letter said to have 
been addressed by her, July 18th, to the captain of Dunbar 
Castle, after it had served its purpose, disappeared with 
the like mysterious rapidity. Would not both of these let- 
ters, and especially the latter, which contained ‘‘ matter 
that maketh little to the queen’s advantage,” infallibly 
have formed part of the accusation against her, if they 
could have borne the ordeal even of the imperfect and one- 
sided scrutiny to which the contents of the casket were 
subjected? And without insisting upon the fact of actual 
forgery in each of these cases, we must say that the disap- 
pearance of the papers, and of others which are alluded to, 
either in the depositions of the witnesses, or in some of 
the writings which have been preserved, goes far to prepare 
us for the possibility of such a device, if it were thought 
likely to suit the purposes of this unscrupulous contede- 
racy. Several other forged letters and documents purport- 
ing to be from the hand of the Queen, are enumerated by 
Whitaker in the same section. And as an evidence that 
the court of Elizabeth was infected with the same taint, 
we may add that her own ambassador in Scotland, Ran- 
dolph, produced, in 1581, a forged correspondence, which 
he attributed to Lennox, in order to ruin him in the 
favour of the king James VI. || 

With this preliminary observation, we proceed to the in- 
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trinsic evidences of spuriousness supplied by the history of 
these celebrated documents. 

(1.) First, then, we would call attention to the fact that, 
whereas the casket and its contents were alleged to have 
been found in the possession of Dalgleish, Bothwell’s ser- 
vant, who was arrested on the 20th June, 1567, yet in 
his examination on the 26th of the same month, there is 
not the slightest trace of any allusion to such an impor- 
tant discovery. It is not in the nature of things that a 
matter involving so vitally the whole question both of 
Mary’s guilt and Bothwell’s should have been thus passed 
over in the first judicial examination of a witness so im- 
portant. There is but one explanation of the omission— 
that on the 26th of June, the idea of the casket, or rather 
of its contents, had not occurred to Morton and the con- 
federates. 

(2.) The strange omission of all examination of Dal- 
gleish as to the discovery of the casket, becomes still 
stranger and wore significant when connected with subse- 
quent occurrences. Dalgleish was detained a close pri- 
soner in the hands of the confederates till the following 
January. During this whole time not a question was put 
to him upon the subject, although the authenticity of the 
letters had been subjected to an examination—and, if we 
may believe M. Mignet, a full and candid examination~- 
by the privy council, and the Scottish Parliament itself. 
How shall we explain the omission on the part of the con- 
federates of so decisive a witness, unless on the supposi- 
tion that they did not venture to produce him ? 

(3.) The casket, according to the confederates, had been 
in the castle of Edinburgh, and had been delivered to Dal- 
gleish, on Bothwell’s requisition, by the keeper, Sir James 
Balfour. Balfour then treacherously informed Morton 
of its being in Dalgleish’s possession, and in consequence 
of this information he was arrested upon the way.* Yet 
the same suspicious silence was maintained in Balfour’s 
case also. Not a question was put to him as to the deli- 
very or the seizure of the casket, or the number and nature 
of the papers which it contained. 





* All the circumstances of this account are exceedingly improba- 
ble, and go far to throw discredit on the whole story. See Whita- 
ker, i. 253—9. 
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(4.) When the casket was produced to the privy council 
and to the Parliament, it was not said to contain anything 
but the letters of Mary. Now, when it was presented to 
the English commissioners, Morton, in whose custody 
it had been from the time of its capture, swore that it had 
contained not only letters, but also sonnets addressed to 
Bothwell, as well as the contract of marriage between him 
and the Queen. 

(5.) _When the papers were produced to the privy coun- 
cil, and examined by them, they described them as “‘ writ- 
ten and subserivit with her awen hand.’’ In the act of the 
Parliament a few days later, the idea of subscription dis- 
appears; and instead of the letters being said to be writ- 
ten and subscrivit, they are simply described as “‘ written 
halelie with her awen hand.’’* 

(6.) In a sort of diary of the Queen’s movements pre- 
sented by Murray to the commissioners, the first two of 
the eight letters are said to have been written on the 23rd 
and 24th of January ; and Bothwell is said to have replied 
to them from Edinburgh on the 24th and 25th of the same 
month, the ietter of the 25th purporting to have been writ- 
ten in the evening after dinner. Hence Bothwell, in order 
to have written that answer, must have been in Edinburgh 
on the evening of the 25th. Now, in the afternoon of the 
24th, Bothwell went in company with Maitland to Liddes- 
dale, and did not return till the 28th. The explanation of 
this contradiction which is attempted by Laing and others, 
even if admitted to be true, only involves the confederates 
in the disgrace of a deceit of a different kind, and would 
go far to destroy the credibility of their other state- 
ments. 

(7.) It is well known that Bothwell was not the sole 
agent in the murder of Darnley, or rather that he was but 
the tool of a knot of conspirators, among whom Morton 
and Lethington held a prominent place, and Murray, though 
in the background, was at all events a consenting party. 
Now, it is impossible that Mary, supposing her privy to the 
design, should have been ignorant of this conspiracy, and 
of the names of its members. And if these letters were 
written by her, it is hardly conceivable that they should 
not contain some recital, or at least allusion, to the names 
of their fellow-conspirators. Yet there is not a single pas- 
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sage which could compromise any of them. What is the 
natural inference? ‘The letters, instead of being Mary’s 
work, were written, or, at least, were interpolated, by those 
who had so deep an interest in concealing their own share 
in the conspiracy. It was only Morton and his friends 
who could have shown such tenderness for their own good 
name, or rather for the security of their persons. 

(8.) On the other hand, without dwelling on the dissimi- 
larity of these coarse and disgusting compositions to all the 
acknowledged remains of Mary’s pen, and particularly on 
that ‘of the alleged sonnets to Bothwell to the beautiful 
pieces which are undoubtedly hers, we shall only say that 
it is equally improbable, either that Mary, if she really 
entertained the design of compassing her husband’s death, 
or maintained the guilty relations with Bothwell which 
these writings disclose, would have compromised her 
safety and her honour by so open and unreserved a revela- 
tion; or that Bothwell, whom they commit with equally 
fatal distinctness, could have preserved so damning an 
evidence of his own complicity in the design, or rather, 
of the leading part which they represent him to have taken 
therein. 

(9.) One of the most curious arguments against the genu- 
ineness of the letters adduced by Goodall, Tytler, and 
Whitaker, was drawn from an examination of the language. 
It is admitted by M. Mignet, and indeed is certain beyond 
all possibility of question, that the letters originally pre- 
sented to the privy council, to the parliament, and to the 
commissioners of Elizabeth, professed to have been written 
in French, and that the Latin and Scotch letters which 
now accompany them, purported to be translations from 
the French original. Now, a critical comparison of the 
existing French letters with the Scotch makes it perfectly 
plain, that, of these two texts, the Scotch and not the 
French must have been the original. Some of the eviden- 
ces of this are extremely amusing. Not only is it clear that 
the French letters now extant must have been translated 
from the Scotch; but it is also evident that the translator 
has repeatedly mistaken or misread the original Scotch, 
and thus fallen into most ludicrous blunders. Wé can only 
allude to a few of them, but the reader will find ample 
amusement in the dissection to which the whole series is 
subjected by Whitaker, in the second volume of his Mary 
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Queen of Scots Vindicated. Some of the blunders are 
ludicrous in the highest degree. 

For example, in the first letter, the simple and charac- 
teristic Scottish form, ‘‘ ye have sair going to see seik 
folk,’’ by a double blunder — the first in reading fair in- 
stead of sair (sore), and the second in mistaking seik (sick) 
for sic (such)—is absurdly rendered in Latin BELLA HUJUS- 
MODI hominum visitatio, and in French, “‘ voyla une belle 
visitation de telles gens.”’ 

In the same letter the phrase ‘‘ When I sall end my 
bybill’”’ [bylle or billet, letter], is made in the Latin ver- 
sion ut tum mea BIBLIA fintam; andin the French “‘ afin 
que je finisse icy ma BIBLE.” 

A still more ludicrous blunder is the following. Mary 
is made to say, in the Scotch phrase, J am 1RkIT |weary], 
and going tosleep. The translator, mistaking the MS. read, 
instead of irkit, nakit [naked], and accordingly rendered it 
in Latin “‘ ego NUDATA sum;’’—an absurdity which is faith- 
fully | preserved in the French form “je suis TOUTE 
NUE. 

It would be easy to multiply examples of these amusing 
blunders. They form, however, but a small part of the 
convincing evidence by which it is shown that the letters 
cannot have been originally written in the French which 
is now extant. It is perfectly plain, from these and many 
equally unmistakable indications, that the French letters, 
instead of being the original of the Scotch and Latin ver- 
sions, must have been themselves translated from the 
Scotch text which is still preserved. The inference of 
Mary’s apologists would appear to be irresistible, that the 
whole fabrication must fall to the ground with this dis- 
covery. The alleged autograph-letters presented against 
Mary were uniformly described, in the act of the privy coun- 
cil, in that of the Scottish Parliament, in Murray’s charge 
before the English commissioners, and in all the corres- 
pondence which took place on the subject as written in 
French. If, therefore, Mary wrote any such letters at all, 
the originals must have been French. And hence, as it is 
plain, that the original of these letters was not French but 
Scotch, it is impossible to withstand the conclusion that 
thiese letters never came from her pen, but, like the forged 
letters of the Duke of Sutherland, those ascribed by Ran- 
dolph to Lennox, or those which were palmed upon the 
Countess of Essex as the genuine handwriting of her 
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husband, were fabricated, perhaps, by the same unscrupu- 
lous hands. 

There is no part of the argument against the authen- 
ticity of the letters which displays more ingenuity. In 
truth, it is completely and unanswerably triumphant; and 
if the French text which we now possess could be shown 
to be the same that was presented by Murray and his 
confederates, the forgery would be manifest beyond the 
possibility of denial. But it is replied by the defenders of 
the letters, that the French original has been lost, with 
the exception of one of the least important—the fourth i in 
order*—and that the French text now extant is really, 
what this argument goes to show it must be, a translation, 
through the Latin, from the Scotch, which, in its turn, 

was a translation from the original French, now lost. 
Upon this ground, therefore, none of the modern defenders 
of Mary has laid any stress; but the circumstance is so 
curious in itself, that we cannot help thinking it very 
strange that M. Mienet has not at least alluded to it, and 
to the controversy which has arisen from it. 

(10). It would be tedious to enter into a detail of all the 
suspicious indications of fraud supplied by the various and 
conflicting statements made by Murray and the confeder- 
ates at different times regarding the contents of the silver 

casket ;—the variations as to ‘the number of the papers 
which it contained ; as to the naturef of these papers, at 
one time letters, at another, letters and sonnets, at an- 
other, letters, sonnets, and contracts; as to the number 
of the letters themselves ; ; as to the dates at which they 
were written ; as to the handwriting, the directions, the 
subscription, and many similar inconsistencies in the ac- 
count given of the transaction. All these are urged with 
great force and success by Whitaker in his first volume ; 
and though not conclusive in themselves, certainly should 





* Published from the State Paper Office by Laing ii. 102. 


Tt Some of the discrepancies are sufficiently striking. For in- 
stance, on the 3lst July Murray informed the Spanish ‘ambassador 
that a letter of Mary’s to Bothwell, then in their possession, dis- 
closed a design upon their part to get off Darnley, either by poison, 
or, as a last resource, by burning the house: dandole alzur bibedizo 
o en todo apuro quemando la casa. When the letters were made 
public they contained no allusion to the project of burning. Gon- 
zalez, Apuntamientos, 75. 
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not be entirely overlooked, as they are by M. Mignet, in 
any estimate of the credibility of the allegation. 

(J1.) Even if the letters, or any of them, had been proved 
to be in the handwriting of Mary, it would by no means 
follow that they furnish conclusive evidence against her. 
It must not be forgotten that they are not, and did not 
purport to have been, addressed to Bothwell. They are 
entirely without superscription or address. It is perfectly 
possible to suppose that the confederates, having obtained 
possession of genuine letters of Mary, although written 
long before, and to another person, might have, by sup- 

ressing this circumstance, made them appear to have 
fom meant for Bothwell. Some of the letters contain no 
allusion to the particulars of the plot, and were only put 
in in evidence as proof of the Queen’s “ inordinate and 
filthie love’ fur Bothwell. It is conjectured with con- 
siderable probability by Dr. Lingard,* that two of them 
were letters which Mary had addressed to Darnley in the 
early days of her love for him. And when it is considered 
how easily an adroit forger might avail himself of the ad- 
vantage supplied hy the possession of one or two genuine 
letters, and how fatally, as we shall see, this advantage 
actually was employed against Mary in the case of the 
Babington conspiracy, we need not have much difficulty 
in understanding the success of the fraud, even before a 
less partial tribunal than that at which these letters were 
tried, and which was ready to receive even the semblance 
of a charge against the unhappy Queen of Scots. 

(12.) It is no part of our present plan to enquire direct- 
ly into the credibility of the charge against Mary, of com- 
plicity in the murder of her husband. But the same ar- 
gument which we have used against the authenticity of 
the letters, namely, the improbability of any woman, how- 
ever guilty, being so mad as to compromise honour, posi- 
tion, and even life itself, by penning such a series of letters, 
applies with even more force to show the impossibility of her 
consenting to take part in such a plot. One of two things 
is necessarily true :—either Mary was a party to the design 
in all its details, or she was herself made the victim of a 
daring and desperate conspiracy, one of the objects of 
which must have been to compromise her character, and 
to make her appear to the world as an accomplice in the 


* viii. 415. 
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deed. Which of the two suppositions to adopt, we never for 
a moment could hesitate. 

On the one hand, we may put out of view altogether the 
improbabilities deduced from her having, a short time pre- 
viously, refused to consent to a divorce, and even to allow 
Darnley to leave the kingdom, as he had resolved. But, 
independently of every such consideration, the question 
forces itself upon the mind :—if Mary had determined on 
getting rid of Darnley, would she not have sought some less 
suspicious mode of effecting her object? Would she have 
passed by the easy, and, in those days, traditionary, ex- 
pedient of poison, which for her purpose was render- 
ed doubly easy and unsuspicious by the opportune ill- 
ness of her husband—an illness at once dangerous in 
itself, and by its nature calculated to conceal the ordi- 
nary outward appearances of death by poison? Above 
all, can it be conceived that she would have selected or 
consented to that especial mode, the adoption of which, 
more than any other conceivable one, could not possibly 
fail to be attributed, and necessarily attributed, to her 
cordial and active co-operation ? 

Now, on the other hand, supposing the design to have 
been exclusively Bothwell’s, and that of the confederates 
who made him their tool and eventually their victim, was 
it not a part of their plan to choose such a mode of car- 
rying out their object as would most certainly and irretriev- 
ably compromise the Queen? It was not merely that 
they might thus hope for impunity to themselves by link- 
ing their fate with one who was farthest removed from 
the grasp of the law, and whose impunity was most likely 
to cover the accomplices of her imputed but unpunished 
crimes. Was there not, for most of the agents of this atro- 
cious conspiracy, a deeper and more daring game? Were 
not the hopes of Murray and his friends, Morton, Maitland, 
Lindsay, and the rest, bound up with the ruin of Mary ? 
Was not her destruction the first opening for them of the 
path to fortune and to power? And do not the subsequent 
events but too plainly suggest the suspicion, that, in their 
view, the removal of Darnley was but a secondary object, 
and that the real, though unavowed, purpose with which 
they engaged in the plot, and for the accomplishment of 
which they used the unscrupulous ambition and reckless 
folly of Bothwell as a lure, was the destruction of the good 
name of their unhappy Queen, and her eventual deposition ? 
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If ever there was a doubtful case in the adjudication of 
which the Cassian test cut bono fuerit? should tell with 
decisive effect against one of the two suspected parties, all 
the circumstances of Darnley’s murder—the place select- 
ed for its execution—the ingenious devices by which it was 
sought to compromise the Queen (unless we actually sup- 
pose herself to have courted condemnation of set purpose) — 
the utter disregard of concealment—the absolute affecta- 
tion of publicity—all point with a distinctness which must 
be plain to every eye, to the machinations of a daring and 
unscrupulous band, reckless for themselves, and seeking 
more to effect the ruin of the Queen whom they desired to 
make a seeming sharer in the crime, than to secure their 
own impunity from its consequences. M. Mignet argues 
against Mary from her conduct after the murder, and espe- 
cially from the countenance and protection which she 
afforded to the undoubted murderers. But he forgets that 
in all these steps—in the trial of Bothwell, her marriage 
with him, and all the other unhappy and ruinous accom- 
paniments of that ill-starred measure, the misguided 
Queen acted, not only with the sanction, but under the 
direct advice and at the earnest instance, of those treacher- 
ous counsellors who sought her destruction. Whether, 
in the marriage with Bothwell, she followed the impulse of 
passion, we do not stop to enquire ; but it was sanctioned, 
fostered, and even urged onward, by the very men who 
afterwards made it a crime ;—and this, as we are fully 
assured, for the very purpose of supplying the foundation 
of that revolting accusation which, in the mouths of those 
to whom, by the acknowledgment of all, its whole guilt 
was due, formed the pretext of the rebellion against her. 

Such is a brief outline of the main facts and arguments 
alleged against the authority of the contents of this cele- 
brated silver casket. We will not conceal our own strong 
conviction of their weight. We regard them as a conclu- 
sive demonstration either of the total fabrication, or at 
least the substantial interpolation of the letters and son- 
nets. But without insisting upon our own view of the 
weight and importance of these arguments, we must say 
that a biographer of Mary who, like M. Mignet, draws his 
whole history of the most critical passages of her life from 
such documents, not only without expressing any doubt, on 
his own part, as to their credibility, but without recording, 
or even alluding to, the grave, and (as we are sure the 
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reader will admit) the all but fatal, exceptions which have 
been taken against them by every writer on the history of 
Mary, has discharged his duty very imperfectly, and we 
cannot help adding very unfairly. 

We are compelled to express the same conviction as to 
the use which M. Mignet has made of the Depositions of 
the various witnesses in the case. We shall not insist 
upon the fact that all these depositions were extracted by 
torture, and were obtained through the hands of the very 
men who were engaged in the plot for Mary’s destruction. 
We shall not even rely upon the dying testimony to the 
Queen’s ignorance and non-complicity in the plot, render- 
ed by all the witnesses—by Dalgleish, Hay of Tallo, Hep- 
burn, and Powrie, as affirmed by nineteen peers, eight 
bishops, and eight abbots.* But we shall come at once to 
the most important of all the depositions, that of Nicholas 
Hubert, surnamed Paris. That the reader may see how 
unhesitatingly M. Mignet relies upon the deposition of this 
witness, we must transcribe a portion of his narrative of 
the preparations for the murder: 


“Bothwell had placed in her service, as valet, a Frenchman 
named Nicolas Hubert, who had been his own servant for very many 
years, and who was usually called Paris, from the place of his birth. 
This Paris, who was one of the agents employed by his old master in 
the execution of the plot against the King’s life, accompanied the 
Queen from Edinburgh to Glasgow, when she paid Darnley her late 
visit, Two days after her arrival, Mary Stuart sent him back to 
Bothwell with a letter which attests at once the affection which she 
felt for Bothwell, and the part which she took in his sinister designs. 
‘Being departed from the place where I left my heart,’ she said, 
‘it is easy to be judged what was my countenance.’ After having 
given him an account of her journey to Glasgow, and having 
described to him Darnley’s fearful mistrust, and affectionate demon- 
strations, as they are mentioned in the deposition of Thomas Craw- 
ford (a gentleman in the service of the Earl of Lennox, to whom 
Darnley communicated his interview with the Queen), she went on 
to say; “I have never seen him better, or speak so humbly, and if 
Ihad not known from experience that his heart is as soft as wax 
and mine as hard as diamond, I should almost have taken pity on 
him. However, fear nothing.”’ She was nevertheless disgusted at 
the perfidy which her passion induced her to practise, and which 
she called her hateful deliberation. ‘You constrain me so to dis- 
simmulate,’ she added, ‘that I am horrified, seeing that you do 





* Tytler i. 287. Goodall gives the list of these peers ii, 359. 
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not merely force me to play the part of a traitress; I pray you 
remember that, if desire to please you did not force me, I would 
rather die than commit these things; for my heart bleeds to do 
them. In brief, he will not come with me, unless upon this condi- 
tion, that I shall promise to use in common with him a single table 
and the same bed as before, and that I shall not leave him so often, 
and that if I will do this, he will do all I wish, and will follow me.’ 
Carried away by the violence of her love, she told Bothwell that 
she would obey him in a'l things ; and begged him not to conceive 
a bad opinion of her ; ‘ because,’ she continued, ‘you yourself is 
the occasion of it: I would never act against him to gratify my own 
private revenge.’ She did not conceal the object she had in 
view—an object which was attained two months after the murder of 
Darnley, by Bothwell’s divorce from Lady Jane Gordon, and mar- 
riage to herself. In order to gain this end, she did not fear to 
expose her honour, to burden her conscience, to endanger her 
person, to forget her dignity, and to sacrifice against her own incli- 
nation, the man who obstructed the gratification of her wishes. No 
wonder that she cried with remorse, ‘ God, forgive me.’ 

“At the same time that he conveyed this letter to Bothwell, 
Paris was charged to deliver to him a purse containing three or 
four hundred crowns, and some bracelets which Mary Stuart had 
just completed for him. The Queen also directed Paris to learn 
from Lethington and Bothwell, whether, on the King’s return, he 
was to be lodged at Craigmillar or Kirk of Field, that he might 
have the benefit of good air, as it was not advisable that he should 
take up his residence at Holyrood Palace, lest the Prince Royal 
should catch the disease. In reference to this matter, Mary wrote 
to Bothwell, ‘Let me know what you have determined to do touch- 
ing you know what, that we may understand each other, and that 
nothing may be done otherwise.’ Paris fulfilled all the commissions 
with which he had been entrusted. He saw Bothwell and Leth- 
ington, who were both of opinion that it would be better to take 
the King to Kirk of Field. This was a large open space adjoining 
the gates of Edinburgh, and near an old Dominican convent of 
Black Friars. It was airy and pleasant, occupied by gardens and 
houses; among others, by the town residence of the Duke of 
Chatelherault, and by that of Robert Balfour, one of Bothwe!l’s 
creatures, and a relative of Sir James Balfour, who had drawn up 
the bond for the murder. Balfour’s house, though less spacious, 
was more isolated than the Duke’s, and the conspirators accord- 
ingly selected it as more convenient for the execution of their 
project. Paris twice perceived Bothwell in conference with James 
Balfour, and was finally sent back with the following message :— 
‘Return to the Queen, and recommend me very humbly to her 
grace, and tell her al) will go well, for Mr. James Balfour and I 
have not slept the whole night, so we have set all things in order, 
and have got ready the house. And tell the Queen that I send to 
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her this diamond by your hands, and that if I had my heart I would 
send it to her very willingly. —Vol. i. pp. 254-258. 

«‘ Whilst Mary Stuart seemed to have returned to her former 
affection for Darnley, Bothwell was occupied in making all due pre- 
parations for the murder, In addition to those accomplices of high 
rank, whose co-operation he had secured at Craigmillar, and on 
subsequent occasions, in order that he might carry out his design 
with impunity, he had procured a number of subaltern assistants 
to put it into execution. His chamberlain Dalgleish, his tailor 
Wilson, his porter Powrie, Laird James of Ormiston, and his brother 
Robert, and two men-at-arms, Hay of Tallow and Hepburn of 
Bolton, whose courage and devotedness he had amply tested during 
his border warfare, were admitted into his confidence, and unhesi- 
tatingly became his instruments. He had false keys made, by 
means of which easy access could be gained into Balfour's house, 
and he sent to Dunbar for a barrel of gunpowder, which was to be 
placed underneath the King’s apartment, and to destroy the house 
and its inmates by its explosion. 

‘The assistance of the Frenchman Paris, whom he had placed in 
Mary Stuart’s service, was indispensable to him for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether the false keys were exactly similar to those in 
use, and of placing the powder in the room occupied by the Queen 
below Darnley’s bedchamber. But when he revealed his plan to 
Paris on Wednesday, the 5th of February, the poor man displayed 
great hesitation to serve him, fearing that he would thus ensure his 
own destruction. In the narrative which he gave to his judges, 
two years after the murder, when he was captured and hanged for 
his complicity, he relates in terms of striking simplicity, the con- 
versation which he had with Bothwell, on being made acquainted 
with the terrible secret. ‘On hearing him,’ he says, ‘my heart 
grew faint ; I did not say a word, but cast down my eyes?’ Both- 
well, who was not pleased at his silence and consternation, looked at 
him with impatience, and asked him what he thought of the plan. 
‘Sir,’ he replied, ‘1 think that what you tell me is a great thing.’ 
‘What is your opinion of it ?’ reiterated Bothwell. ‘ Pardon me, 
sir, if I tell you my opinion according to my poor mind.’ ‘What! 
are you going to preach tome?’ ‘No, sir, you shall hear pre- 
sently.’ ‘Well, say on.’ Paris then reminded him of the troubles 
and misfortunes of his past life, and sought to dissuade him from 
this murder, which would destroy his present tranquillity, and 
endanger the extraordinary favour which he had attained. He con- 
ciuded by telling him: ‘ Now, sir, if you undertake this thing, it 
will be the greatest trouble you ever had, above all others you have 
endured, for every one will cry out upon you, and you will be 
destroyed.’ ‘Well,’ said Bothwell, have you done ?’ ‘You will 
pardon me, sir,’ answered Paris, ‘if you please, if I have spoken to 
you according to my poor mind.’ ‘Fool that you are!’ said Both- 
well, ‘do you think that I am doing this all alone by myself 2?’ 
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‘Sir,’ said Paris, ‘Ido not know how you are going to do it, but I 
know well that it will be the greatest trouble that you ever had,’ 
‘ And how so ?’ said Bothwell ; ‘I have already with me Lethington, 
who is esteemed one of the most prudent men in this country, and 
who is the undertaker of all this; and I have also the Earl of 
Argyle, my brother Huntly, Morton, Ruthven, and Lindsay. These 
three last will never fail me, for I have begged for their pardon, and 
I have the signatures of all those I have mentioned to you. We 
were desirous to do it the last time we were at Craigmillar ; but you 
are a fool and poor of mind, unworthy to hear anything of conse- 
uence.” 

: Paris finally consented to do what Bothwell required. He was 
entirely in his power, and very probably was not so long in giving 
his promise as he would have us believe. He enabled Bothwell 
to compare the keys of the house with the false ones he had made, 
and promised to introduce Hay of Tallo, Hepburn and Ormiston into 
the Queen’s chamber, on the evening appointed for the execution of 
the murder, that they might deposit the powder there, whilst the 
Queen was with Darnley. Bothwell had forbidden Paris to place 
the Queen’s bed immediately underneath that of the King, because 
he intended to have the powder strewed there. Paris did not attend 
to this, and when Mary Stuart came into the room in the evening, 
she herself ordered him to change the position of the bed.”—Vol. i. 
pp- 260-264. 


There is hardly a single one of the statements contained 
in these extracts tending directly to criminate Mary, 
for which M. Mignet does not refer either to the letters 
already discussed, or to the confession of Paris. We pray 
attention to the implicit confidence with which his state- 
ments are accepted. There is not a single word of doubt 
expressed. There isnot a breath of suspicion either as to 
credibility of the witness, or what might perhaps be more 
naturally expected, of the authenticity of the deposition 
attributed to him. For aught that we learn from M. Mig- 
net, the deposition is as little liable to suspicion as though 
it had been received before the twelve judges and a full 


bar. 

What, then, will the reader say of M. Mignet’s impar- 
tiality when he is informed that not alone has the credibility 
of Paris’s depositions against Mary, been impeached, but 
even the substantial authenticity of the confession itself 
has been quite as vehemently contested, and is open to 
fully as grave suspicions as those which hang over the silver 
casket itself? e can but indicate in the briefest manner 
the principal among these grounds of impeachment. 
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1. Two distinct and independent depositions attributed 
to Nicholas Hubert, Paris, are in existence. The first 
purports to have been made on August, 9, 1569, the 
second on the following day, August 10. 

2. These depositions were not made befvre the Privy 
Council, nor in any of the high courts of the realm, but at 
Saint Andrew’s, under the private judicial jurisdiction of 
the Regent Murray. 

3. They do not contain any evidence of having been re- 
ceived in open court: they do not specify the name of any 
person or persons, official or otherwise, in whose presence 
the examination was conducted: they do not even contain 
the name of the interrogator ;—being simply headed “A 
Saint André, le 10"° jour d’aout, Nicholas Hubert, dict 
Paris a esti interrogué.”’ * 

4. It is true that the copy is attested by Hay, the clerk 
of the Privy Council of Scotland; but he was notoriously 
the creature and tool of Murray ; and, what is of great im- 
portance, his attestation is not itself attested by any 
witness. 

5. Of the two depositions, the second alone criminates 
the Queen. The first is explicit as to Bothwell’s guilt, 
_ does not contain a single statement directly affecting 

er. 

6. Many of these circumstances, in themselves, would 
prepare us to regard the depositions, especially that of the 
10th August, with considerable suspicion. But suspicion 
deepens into downright disbelief, as we proceed a little fur- 
ther. The confession of Paris, if certain, would be the 
most complete and unanswerable evidence of the genuine- 
ness of the alleged letters of the Queen to Bothwell. 
Hence, as this had been so vehemently denied by Mary at 
the conferences of York and Westminster, and as she had 
directly and indignantly charged Murray with having him- 
self forged these letters, the deposition of so important a 
witness, the alleged bearer of the letters, and the confidant 
of their contents, must have been, in Murray’s eyes, a most 
fortunate accession of confirmatory evidence, and a most 
triumphant vindication of his own good name from so odi- 
ous a charge. Is it possible to conceive that if he could 





* All these particulars are fully supplied in the depositions of 
Dalgleish, Hay, and the other partisans of Bothwell, examined at 
Edinburgh. 
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have relied upon the genuineness of this deposition he 
would not at once have availed himself of it? Would he 
not have hastened to produce Paris in open court? Would 
he not have despatched him for examination to the Eng- 
lish Commissioners, to the English Secretary, or, at all 
events, to the English ambassador? Would he not, at least, 
have summoned him before his own Privy Council? He 
did none of all these things. He neither sent him to 
Elizabeth nor to Cecil, nor to Randolph, nor to the Scotch 
Privy Council. He did not produce him in open court. He 
did not even dare to have him examined by any interroga- 
tor of sufficient authority to be produced as a guarantee 
of the fairness of the proceeding. On the contrary, he 
lost no time in getting him altogether out of the way. He 
had him executed privately within Murray’s own jurisdic- 
tion, no one knows how, or in what circumstances ! 

7. This all-important deposition, which, if genuine and 
capable of bearing the ordeal of enquiry, would have, of 
itself, decided the whole question of Mary’s criminality, was 
not only not produced at once, but was held in abeyance 
for several months, and until long after the execution of 
the deponent. When, at last, it was put into use, it was 
merely sent privately to Cecil. It was studiously kept 
secret from i and her friends. 

8. The deposition is dated August 10, 1569. Two 
years afterwards, in 1571, Buchanan published his Detec- 
tio Marie Regine—a black and bitter libel on the unhappy 
Queen. Buchanan had been the Secretary of the Scottish 
Commissioners at York and Westminster. He was the 
creature and confidant of Murray and of Cecil, and had 
been supplied, for the compilation of his book, witb every 
available fragment of evidence inculpatory of Mary. What 
shall we think of the producibleness of Paris’s deposition, 
when we find that Buchanan did not dare to put it forward, 
or that his patrons did not venture to place it in his hands 
for the purpose ? 

9. But there is connected with Buchanan’s omission, 
a still more conclusive evidence of the worthlessness of 
this piece. We have seen that the attesting witness of the 
certified copy of the deposition was Hay, the notary and 
clerk of the Privy Council. Now, this Hay, in a letter to 
John Knox, after the appearance of Buchanan’s Detectio, 
commenting upon that work, says, “ that it omits nothing 
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tending to her (the Queen’s) infamie.’”’ * What is the in- 
ference? One of two things must be true. Either Hay’s 
attestation is a forgery, or he himself, notwithstanding that 
attestation, was so assured of the worthlessness of the 
deposition, that he acquiesced in the justice or prudence of 
its suppression. 

10. What makes the suppression of Paris’s evidence by 
Murray himself, by Buchanan, and by all their partisans, 
is, that Bishop Leslie, in his vindication of the Queen, 
had confidently declared (in reply to a surmise which had 
been offered, that the bearer of the letters between Mary 
and Bothwell was this Paris) that Paris, with his dying 
breath, had affirmed her innocence of the murder and of all 
cognizance of it. Now, to this statement, the publication of 
Paris’s actual deposition would have been the natural and 
perfectly conclusive reply. If even Leslie’s challenge 
failed to call it forth, what can we conclude, but that they 
felt it could not bear the light ? 

11. We must be content with this brief summary of the 
reasons for disbelieving the genuineness of the second, at 
least, of the confessions attributed to Paris. But even 
though it were proved genuine, there still remain the same 
grave doubts of its truthfulness, which attach to all the 
other similar documents produced by the accusers of Mary. 
At the best, it was dragged from the wretched man by the 
torture. On his first examination he had declared her in- 
nocence. If he departed afterwards from this averment, 
there is an easy explanation in the terror and pain to which 
he was subjected; and there is a remarkable confirmation 
of this suspicion in the significant fact, that, although, if we 
believe Paris’s account of the part which he had in all these 
transactions, we must believe him to have known all or 
most of the parties implicated in the conspiracy, yet we find 
in his confession only those revelations which we may 
suppose Murray and his friends to have desired. 

e forbear to pursue this most significant point; as also 
to enter into an exposure of the palpable improbabilities 
and extravaganees aNhe wholo tale which Paris is made 
to relate.{ We have sal enough to show that the docu- 





* Goodall, ii. 371. 
t W. Tytler (i. 2 286-325) examines most ably and conclusively 
this part of the subject. We can but refer to this powerful 
chapter, 
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ment is but a slippery authority on which to build an im- 
portant statement. Certainly to put it forward as conclu- 
sive evidence, is to assume a standard of criticism far below 
what we should expect to be taken by a philosophical his- 
torian ; and we cannot help adding, that, whatever may be 
the historian’s own private conclusions regarding its value, 
it is utterly unjustifiable to place its authority before his 
readers, as M. Mignet does, without a word of caution or 
modification, and without the most remote intimation that 
any one had ever called it into question up to the present 
time. 

So much, then, for the two great authorities from which 
M. Mignet derives the facts which he considers conclusive 
against unhappy Mary. If he himself be satisfied of the 
genuineness of both, it is no wonder he should write that 
** moral probability and written evidence rise against her 
with crushing force.’’ (i. 254.) But he should have given 
his readers the opportunity of judging whether he himself 
had fairly estimated the value of that “ written evidence.”’ 
At all events, he should not have concealed from them the 
important and vital fact, that almost every one who has 
ever written in defence of Mary has pronounced it to be a 
tissue of forgeries; and that if its genuineness be once ad- 
mitted, all further discussion as to the criminality of the 
Queen of Scots is for ever at an end. To conceal this 
is most unphilosophical ; it is worse, it is most dishonest ; 
and we respect infinitely more the thoroughgoing partisan- 
ship of the Westminster Reviewer, who will not ‘‘ conde- 
scend to prove them genuine;”’ but is content to assume 
them to be such, because otherwise it would be necessary 
to acknowledge “‘ that the whole of the leaders of the Pro- 
testant party in Scotland, including John Knox, must have 
been guilty of a gratuitous forgery in support of an accusa- 
tion of which they had already sufficient evidence,’’ (p. 113.) 
How different the confession of Whitaker, himself a zeal- 
ous Protestant, recorded in a previous page ! 

II. The readiness with which M. Mignet accepts this 
suspicious testimony in the inquiry into Darnley’s murder, 
becomes more remarkable when contrasted with the cau- 
tion which he observes regarding the strikingly analogous 
case of the Babington Conspiracy. There, too, Mary was 
charged, not only with being privy to the design for the 
murder of Elizabeth, but with actually consenting to its 
execution. The evidence, too, was strikingly similar. An 
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alleged letter of hers to Babington was produced, contain- 
ing a distinct allusion to the design. A confession was 
extorted from her secretaries, which seemed to implicate 
her inextricably in the charge of complicity; and many sus- 
picious circumstances, confirmatory of the general charge, 
were put forward on the authority of the spies who had 
been systematically employed about her person. Never- 
theless, in detailing these alleged evidences of Mary’s 
complicity, M. Mignet, while he clearly leans to the be- 
lief of her guilt, almost invariably takes care, instead of 
adopting them as his own, and embodying them unreser- 
vedly in his narrative, to particularize those among the 
statements which rest upon the evidence put forward by the 
accusers, and thus affords the reader an opportunity of 
forming his own judgment of their value. 

Indeed his history of Mary’s captivity, and of the clos- 
ing events of her life, displays a much kindlier and more 
generous spirit than that of her troubled and disastrous 
reign in Scotland. It is in the last chapters especially— 
those which relate to the negociations for a foreign inva- 
sion of England in favour of Mary that his new materi- 
als are most interesting. But he has also told with con- 
siderable effect, and with some novelty of detail, a por- 
tion of the old story of the discovery of the Babington 
conspiracy—one of the most finished triumphs of unscru- 
pulous espionage that the world has ever seen. It may 
relieve the tedium of the dull disquisitions in which we have 
hitherto been engaged, to transcribe his account of this ex- 
traordinary, transaction. M. Mignet freely admits that 
Walsingham and Burghley deliberately plotted for the 
purpose of involving the unhappy prisoner in a scheme 
which might furnish the pretext for her destruction. After 
detailing the origin and early history of the plot since 
known as the Babington Conspiracy, he proceeds— 


“None of their intrigues were unknown to Walsingham. That 
active and artful Minister fixed his eyes incessantly upon the Cath. 
olic party, and carefully watched all their movements. He had not 
merely gained over several of Mary’s former confidants ; he was 
not satisfied with having bribed Cherelles, the secretary of the 
French embassy, to furnish him with the cyphers and secret cor- 
respondence of the captive Queen, but he had organized a most 
extensive system of espionage. He had surrounded the principal 
conspirators with agents, who revealed to him all their actions; 
but whose apparent zeal for the cause of Catholicism and of Mary 
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Stuart placed them above suspicion. Some of his spies belonged 
to families labouring under the severest persecution ; and several 
members of the Seminary of Reims were in his pay. One of his 
agents, named Maud, had never left Ballard in all his journeys ; 
and another, named Poley, who had frequently brought letters from 
the Continent, had insinuated himself into Babington’s confidence, 
and regularly attended the meetings of the conspirators. To this 
formidable network of espionage, Walsingham added the art of 
intercepting correspondence without giving the least grounds for 
suspicion. He kept two men for this especial service ; one of them, 
Arthur Gregory, was an adept in opening letters, and the other, 
Phelipps, was equally skilful in decyphering them. 

“By the aid of these miserable instruments. he prepared the 
destruction of Mary Stuart. In common with Elizabeth’s chief 
ministers, and the alarmed supporters of the reformed faith, he 
considered that the life of the Catholic Queen was fraught with 
continual danger to the Protestant Sovereign. But if, as was held 
by both Burghley and himself, Mary Stuart could not be kept a 
prisoner without peril, it was equally impossible to destroy her 
without a motive. State policy was not a sufficient excuse ; there 
must be an appearance of justice in her condemnation. In order to 
obtain this end, Walsingham laboured to involve the unfortunate 
prisoner in the plots which had been framed for her release. His 
principal instrument in communicating them to her, and gaining 
her sanction to them, was a young Catholic priest, belonging to a 
noble family in Staffordshire. The name of this perverse and per- 
fidious young man was Gilbert Gifford. His father was a prisoner 
in London on account of his religious opinions; and Gilbert him- 
self had left England at the age of twelve, had been brought up in 
France by the Jesuits, and had been admitted into holy orders at 
the Seminary of Reims. Possessing the entire confidence of his 
masters, well acquainted with the languages of the different foreign 
countries which he had visited, and affecting the most untiring 
devotion to the cause of Mary Stuart, he offered himself as an 
active, intelligent, and trustworthy intermediary between the refu- 
gees on the Continent and the English Catholics ; and he proposed 
to renew the interrupted correspondence of the royal captive with 
her agents at Paris, Madrid, Rome, Brussels, and London. He had 
no difficulty in gaining the confidence of Morgan, Charles Paget, 
and the Archbishop of Glasgow. His youth and religion led them 
to believe in his sincerity ; and it was difficult to suppose, that 
beneath his outward affectation of zealous devotedness, the most 
horrible treachery lay concealed. 

‘‘His first connection with Morgan and Paget at Paris, com- 
menced during the summer of 1585, eight months before the con- 
spiracy was formed, and more than a year before it was discovered. 
Daring the months of June and July, Morgan mentioned Gifford 
and Puley, in his letters to Mary Stuart, as two servants on whose 
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fidelity she might safely depend. Gilbert Gifford did not proceed 
to England until the end of December. A correspondence was to 
be carried on with him under the assumed names of Pietro, Bar- 
naby, and Nicholas Cornelius ; but whilst he took these precau- 
tions, for the purpose, as it were, of deceiving the vigilance of the 
English, he was an inmate in the house of Phelipps, the chief 
of Walsingham’s secret agents. He waited upon the French 
ambassador, Chateauneuf, with letters from Paget, Morgan, and the 
Archbishop of Glasgow, and told him that he had been sent to 
England by the servants of the Queen of Scots, in order to convey 
to her some secret dispatches, which he would probably succeed in 
doing, as the castle in which the Queen was confined was in the 
neighbourhood of his father’s house. He added, that after he had 
thus informed her of what was going on in France, means might be 
concerted with her for her deliverance from captivity. Chateau- 
neuf received him rather coldly, fearing that he might be a spy, 
and advised him, if he really was what he assumed to be, he must 
be on his guard against discovery and imprisonment. 

“Gifford spent the whole of January in making acquaintance 
with the Catholic party in London. He corresponded with Morgan, 
informing him of the progress of his intrigues by means of the 
French embassy, whither also Morgan’s answers were forwarded to 
the address of Nicholas Cornelius. After Mary Stuart’s transfer- 
ence to Chartley, close by the house of Gifford’s father, he applied 
to Chateauneuf for a letter to the Queen of Scots. Chateauneuf, 
still distrustful, gave him one of very little importance, which he 
wrote in cypher, as though it were of the highest interest. To his 
great surprise, on the Ist of March, 1586, Gilbert Gifford returned 
from Staffordshire, with Mary Stuart’s answer, in an entirely new 
cypher, which she requested him to use in future for their secret 
correspondence ; she enclosed a packet of letters to be transmitted 
to the Archbishop of Glasgow; and begged Chateauneuf to place 
entire confidence in Gifford, who would, henceforward, distribute 
her letters and orders to her partisans in England, and her servants 
on the Continent.”’—vol. ii. pp. 262-267. 


But the deepest and most flagitious part of the plot still 
remains— 


“ But how did Gilbert Gifford succeed in making her believe, that 
the letters which he had transmitted to her, had reached her 
unknown to Sir Amias Paulet, whose surveillance was so strict, who - 
guarded Chartley Castle day and night with fifty armed men, who 
escorted her in her walks by eighteen soldiers, and who allowed 
none of her servants to go out unaccompanied and unwatched. This 
was his method of operation. 

Gifford never entered the castle, and did not once see Mary 
Stuart, for fear of incurring suspicion by obtaining too much facility. 
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But he appears to have bribed the brewer, who supplied Mary’s 
housebold with beer. The beer was brought weekly in a barrel, in 
which Gifford placed a small wooden box, containing the packets of 
letters. Mary Stuart’s butler took out the box and gave it to her 
secretary, Nau, who returned to him with the Queen’s answers to 
be replaced in the empty barrel, which the carter took back to the 
brewer, who went by the name of the ‘ honest man,’ in their secret 
correspondence. Some Catholic gentlemen of the neighbourhood, 
according to the explanation given by Gifford to Chateauneuf, 
received the packets of letters from the brewer, and forwarded them 
to the embassy by trusty messengers, under various disguises. Such 
was the arrangement by which Gifford satisfied Mary Stuart, and 
which he conducted in concert with Amias Paulet and Walsingham. 
The former took no notice of what entered or left the castle; and the 
other, to whom the dispatches were communicated before they were 
taken to the embassy, or placed in the box, had them decyphered 
by Phelipps, and sealed up again by Gregory ; they were then for- 
warded at once to the persons to whom they were addressed, and 
no one suspected that they had been either intercepted or copied.” 
—vol. ii. pp. 268, 269. 


M. Mignet tells, in the ordinary way, the story of the 
discovery of Mary’s communication with Babington. After 
describing the vile arts by which Gifford succeeded in es- 
tablishing himself in her confidence asa trustworthy agent, 
and in being actually entrusted by her with a letter to 
Babington, written most probably at his own instigation, 
he proceeds—- 


“This fatal letter, though perfectly innocent in its language, re- 
newed the connection of the prisoner with Babington, and even- 
tua!ly placed her at the mercy of Walsingham. Indeed, as soon as 
Babington had received it, he wrote a long despatch in cypher, in 
which he related in passionate terms to the Queen of Scots, ‘ his 
very dear Sovereign,’ as he called her, all that had been done on 
her behalf since Ballard’s arrival. He told her that he was engaged 
in a plan for her deliverance, in conformity with the wishes mani- 
fested by the Christian Princes, her allies. He explained to her 
his intentions, and enumerated all the means of the conspiracy for 
invading England and getting rid of Elizabeth. He requested 
Mary Stuart, whom he pledged himself to serve until death, to 
appoint persons to act as her lieutenants, and raise the populace in 
Wales, and in the counties of Lancashire, Derby, and Stafford. 
‘Myself in person,’ he added, ‘ with ten gentlemen and a hundred 
others of our company and suite, will undertake the deliverance of 
your royal person from the hands of your enemies, As regards 
getting rid of the usurper, from subjection to whom we are absolved, 
by the act of excommunication issued against her, there are six 
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gentlemen of quality, all of them my intimate friends, who, for the 
love they bear to the Catholic cause and to your Majesty’s service, 
will undertake the tragic execution. It remains now, that, accord- 
ing to their infinite desert and your Majesty’s goodness, their heroic 
enterprise should be honourably recompensed in themselves, if they 
escape with their lives, or in their posterity, if they fall; and that 
9 


I may give them this assurance by your Majesty’s authority.’ ”— 
vol. ii. pp. 278, 279. 


It is upon the answer which Mary wrote to this letter 
of Babington that the controversy regarding her consent- 
ing to the proposal for the murder of Elizabeth mainly 
turns. If the letter which was produced in evidence 
against her at the Fotheringay trial be genuine and unin- 
terpolated, she not only tacitly accepted, but gratefully ap- 

roved the proposition. But it is well known that Mary 

erself denied, with her dying breath, the truth of this impu- 
tation ; she maintained that her letter had been falsified by 
the machinations of Walsingham; and all her defenders 
have unhesitatingly repeated the accusation against this 
unscrupulous intriguer. M. Mignet does not express any 
formal opinion of his own regarding it; but though he 
plainly inclines to the belief of Mary’s having consented, he 
does not, as in the case of the disputed documents of the 
Darnley controversy, conceal that doubts of their integrity 
are entertained by the other writers who have expressed a 
decided conviction of her innocence. We must complain, 
nevertheless, that he has not rendered justice to the argu- 
ments of these writers; and especially that, in the account 
which he has given of that alleged letter, he has suppressed 
one most important portion of it, and one which appears of 
itself to betray the forgery. 


“ Still believing that her means of communicatien were safe, and 
her plots undiscovered, Mary wrote an auswer to Babington on the 
17th (New Style 27th) of July. She praised the zeal mani- 
fested by himself and his friends, and applauded their enterprise. 
She entered fully into the details of the intended invasion, enume- 
rated the naval and military forces which would be required to 
carry it into effect ; and added, if we are to believe the accusation 
subsequently brought against her by Elizabeth’s government, that 
it would be necessary also to consider ‘ by what means the six gen- 
tlemen deliberated to proceed, aud in what manner she should be 
assisted in making her escape.’ 

“She particularly enforced the necessity of maintaining a con- 
stant communication with Bernardino de Mendoza, and recom- 
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mended them to attempt nothing until they had mado every 
arraugement, at home and abroad, for the insurrection of the 
Catholics, and the invasion of the Spaniards. According to 
her accusers, she then went on to say: ‘Affairs being thus 
prepared, then shall it be time fo set the six gentlemen to work ; 
taking order, upon the accomplishing of their design, I may suddenly 
be transported out of the place, and that all your forces in the same 
time, be on the field to meet me, whilst we wait the arrival of help 
from abroad, which must then be hastened with all diligence. Mor 
for that there can be no certain day appointed of the accomplishing of the 
said gentlemen’s designment,—to the end that others may be in readiness 
to take me from hence, I would that the said gentlemen had always about 
them, or, at the least, at court, four stout men furnished with good and 
speedy horses, for, so soon as the said design shall be executed, to come 
with all diligence, to advertise thereof those that shall be appointed for my 
transporting ; to the end that, immediately thereafter, they may be at the 
place of my abode, before that my keeper can have advice of the execution 
of the said design, or at least before he can fortify himself within the house, 
or carry me out of the same. It were necessary to despatch two or three 
of the said advertisers by divers ways, to the end that if one be staid, the 
other may come through ; and at the same instant, were it also needful, 
to essay to cut off the post’s ordinary ways. 

“<¢If IT remain here,’ she continued, ‘ there is for my escape but 
one of these three means following to be looked to. The first, that 
at one certain day, appointed, in my walking abroad on horseback 
on the moors, betwixt this and Stafford, where ordinarily you know 
very few people do pass, a fifty or threescore horsemen, well horsed 
and armed, come to take me there; as they may easily, my keeper 
having with him ordinarily but eighteen or twenty horsemen. The 
second mean is to come at midnight, or soon after, to set fire in the 
barns and stables, which you know are near to the house; and 
whilst that my guardian’s servants shall rush forth to the fire, your 
company (having every one a mark whereby they may know one 
another under night,) might surprise the house, where I hope, with 
the few servants I have about me, I were able to give you corres- 
pondence. And the third: some that bring carts hither, ordinarily 
coming early in the morning ; their carts might be so prepared, and 
with such cart-leaders, that being cast in the midst of the great 
gate, the cart might fall down or overwhelm, and that thereupon 
you might come suddenly with your followers to make yourself mas- 
ter of the house and carry me away,’ ”’—vol. ii. pp. 281-284, 

That some letter was sent by Mary to Babington no 
doubt can possibly be entertained. But the manner in 
which this letter was written, even by the suspicious show- 
ing of the secretaries who betrayed her, was such as to 
leave her almost entirely at their mercy. It was despatched 
in cypher; the substance of the contents being dictated by 
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her to Nau, one of the two secretaries, and translated into 
cypher by Curle the second secretary. Now, (as Mary, 
with all her characteristic energy, argued upon her trial,) 
‘* although her secretaries wrote her letters and translated 
them into cypher, yet she was by no means certain that 
they had not inserted things not dictated by her. Was it 
not possible that they might have received letters for her 
without delivering them, and that they might have sent 
away others, in her name and with her cyphers, without 
showing them to her?’’ Was there not the still further 
ossibility that Walsingham and his agents had fraudu- 
ently altered her cyphers? That this possibility, suggest- 
ed by the unhappy Queen, is the literal truth, a discovery 
made in the State Paper Office, by Mr. Tytler and Sir 
Charles Lemon, seems to prove to a demonstration. 
Camden had long ago stated that a postscript was added 
fraudulently to Mary’s letter to Babington, in which she 
was made to ask the names of the six gentlemen who had 
conspired Elizabeth’s death; but other historians had 
doubted the statement, because no such postscript appears 
in the certified copy of the letter produced upon Mary’s 
trial, nor in any other known copy. Now, Mr. Tytler 
actually found in the State Paper Office this very post- 
cript written in the cypher of Phillips, but scored out;— 
thus indicating that, from a change of plan, though prepar- 
ed, it was never sent. And he supposes that, instead of 
adding the postscript, a course which might have created 
suspicion—they resolved upon interpolating in the letter 
itself such allusions to the plot of assassination as would 
equally compromise their unhappy victim. Mr. Tytler, 
therefore, as well as Prince Labanoff, maintains that the 
passages and clauses which we have marked in italics in 
the above extract,* were interpolations of Phillips;— 
Mary’s original letter, as she so solemnly deelared, con- 
taining no allusion whatever to the intended assassination, 
but only to her own escape, and to the projected invasion 
of England. 

Now, our charge against M. Mignet is, that in his 
account of the letter, he has omitted a passage which makes 





* Owing to the imperfection of the translation in M. Mignet’s 
book, the interpolations do not appear so easy and natural as they 
do in the original French. See the passage in Labanoff, vi. 
389.90. 
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this supposition not only probable, but absolutely certain. 
By one of. those providential fatalities which so often are 
ordered for the detection of fraud, the falsifiers of unhappy 
Mary’s letter committed an oversight which seems to 
betray their villany. In the original letter, Mary explains 
her great anxiety for the adoption of the most prompt and 
effective measures for securing her safe and speedy flight, 
by the suggestion that “to stir on this side before you be 
assured of a sufficient foreign aid, would be but to put your- 
selves, without any object, in danger of sharing the wretch- 
ed fate of the others who had before engaged in the 
same enterprise; and to remove her from her present 
place, without having taken measures before hand to place 
her securely in the midst of a good army, or in some place 
of safety, until their own forces should be assembled, 
or the foreign auxiliaries arrived, WOULD BE TO FURNISH 
THIS QUEEN, IF SHE SHOULD AGAIN TAKE HER PRISONER, 
a pretext to shut her up in some stronghold from which it 
would be impossible for her to fly, (if indeed she should be 
fortunate enough to escape without worse,) and to persecute 
to the last extremity those who should have endeavoured 
to assist her, for whom she would feel more regret than 
for any misfortune that could befal herself.’’* Now, we 
pray the reader’s attention to the clause marked in capi- 
tals in the above passage. On the supposition that Mary 
had confined herself in her letter, (as she herself averred, 
and as her secretary Nau persisted in maintaining, till, 
under the terror inspired by the cruel execution of the 
fourteen conspirators, he was seduced into a more compli- 
ant deposition,) (ii. 298) to the proposal for her own deli- 
verance and that of the foreign invasion, this fear which 
she expresses of falling again into Elizabeth’s hands, is 
perfectly natural and intelligible. But in the reading of 
her letter, as it was produced upon the trial, this fear is a 
glaring and absurd inconsistency. It was not till “ the six 
gentlemen”’ should have succeeded in effecting their enter- 

rise, (leur desseing estant effectué,) that is to say, till 

lizabeth should have been actually assassinated, that the 
measures were to be taken for Mary’s flight. Now, if 
Elizabeth were slain, what further fear could Mary 
entertain of falling again into her hands ? The inconsis- 
tency of such a fear with the actual stipulation that, before 





* Labanoff, v. 390. 
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she were moved from her present abode, the blow should be 
actually struck, and the removal of her persecutor. effectu- 
ally secured, is so palpable that, when once indicated, no 
one can fail to recognise it; and the oversight into which 
the falsifiers of the correspondence were betrayed, is but 
one of a multitude of analogous illustrations of the fami- 
liar proverb, that “‘ liars have need of good memories.”’ 

Now we cannot but think it strange that M. Mignet 
should have withheld this important and most significant 
passage. He does not fail to suggest all the difficulties 
which present themselves against the supposition that the 
letter has been interpolated; but we do not hesitate to say 
that they are not worth taking into account in contrast 
with this one palpable and conclusive argument of interpo- 
lation. And even if he did not regard it himself as conclu- 
sive, he should at least have given it a place in his pages, 
as an argument which, besides its own intrinsic value, has 
the authority of Lingard, Tytler, and Labanoff to sustain it. 

It is only fair, however, on the other hand, to say that 
this injustice of his to the cause of Mary does not arise 
from the same motive by which her enemies are ordinarily 
influenced, that of consulting for the good name of her rival 
and persecutor, Klizabeth. Of the blind extremes to which 
this view may be carried, even in the full light which the 
discoveries of Tytler and Labanoff have shed upon the 
dark and tortuous policy of this Queen, the Westminster 
Reviewer of Mignet is a most extraordinary instance. 
But how little M. Mignet himself is disposed to conceal 
the true particulars of this disgraceful history, one single 
extract—his account of the guilty and cowardly devices by 
which Elizabeth sought to escape the odium of formally 
signing the death-warrant of her victim, will sufficiently 
show :— 


“Elizabeth did not yield to the solicitations of Burghley, 
Leicester, and Walsingham, but she became thoughtful and 
gloomy. She neglected her usual amusements, ‘indulged in soli- 
tude, and frequently muttered terrible words. She was heard to 
pronounce a Latin'sentence, which served to indicate her anxiety ; 
‘Aut fer aut feri ; ne feriare, feri..—‘ Strike, or be struck ; if you 
would not be struck, strike.” She would have been glad if any one 
would have relieved her, by a secret assassination, of the responsi- 
bility of a legal execution. She hinted to her ministers, that they 
should put Mary to death, and spare her the cruel task of giving 
the order ; and she reproached them with having promised largely 
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when they took the famous oath of the Association, and yet doing 
nothing for her defence. But the responsibility which she hesitated 
to take upon herself, her ministers refused to incur. They knew 
her too well not to feel assured that she would disown them the 
very day they had ministered to her passion ; and that she would 
even punish them, so as to throw upon them all the odium of an 
execution, of which she desired the advantage without the blame. 
They turned, therefore, a deaf ear to her hints, and the Queen was 
compelled to act directly herself. 

“On the lst of February, Secretary Davison, for whom she had 
sent by Lord Admiral Howard, presented himself before her at ten 
o’clock in the morning, with the warrant for Mary’s execution, 
which had been previously drawn up by the High Treasurer, 
Burghley. She took it into her hands, read it, asked for a pen, and 
signed it firmly, desiring Davison to cause the Lord Chancellor to 
affix to it the Seal of State. She recommended it to be kept as 
much as possible secret, and added, with an air of pleasantry, 
‘Show it, nevertheless, to Walsingham ; I fear the blow will kill 
him on the spot.’ She forbade a public execution, directing that it 
should take place in the great hall of Fotheringay, and not in the 
court of the castle, and she dismissed Davison with an injunction 
that she was not to be again addressed on the subject, having done 
all that the law and reason could require of her. 

«« Just as he was on the point of withdrawing, Elizabeth detained 
him, and complained of Amias Paulet and those who might have 
relieved her of his burden. She added, that she might still be 
freed of it, if he and Walsingham would write to Sir Amias, to 
sound him on the subject. Whether from want of conscientious- 
ness, or from excess of obedience, Davison did not reject this fright- 
ful proposal, but communicated it immediately to Walsingham, 
while he exhibited the Act signed by the Queen. That very day 
they wrote to Fotheringay, and in that age, when assassination was 
not disavowed by any sect, and was repugnant to no political party, 
two ministers of a powerful sovereign dared, in her name, to iusti- 
gate the keepers of a prisoner to put her to death clandestinely. 
Here is the insidious and abominable letter which they jointly 
addressed to Paulet and Drury :— 

« After our cordial greetings, we perceive, from some words lately 
spoken by her Majesty, that she remarks in you a want of diligence and 
of zeal in not having discovered of yourselves (without other insti- 
gation) some mode of putting that Queen to death, considering the 
great danger to which her Majesty is exposed, so long as the said 
Queen is in life. Not to speak of the want of affection towards her, 
her Majesty remarks further, that you do not consider your own 
safety, or rather the preservation of religion, of the public weal, and 
the prosperity of your country, as reason and policy require you to 
do. Your conscience would be peaceful before God, and your repn- 
tation clear before the world, since you have taken the solemn oath 
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of the Association, and since, moreover, the facts charged against 
that Queen have been clearly proved. Her Majesty, therefore, feels 
great displeasure at men who profess attachment to her, as you do, 
thus failing in their duty, and seeking to throw on her the weight 
of this affair, well knowing, as you do, her repugnance to the 
shedding of blood, particularly that of a person of her sex and of her 
rank, and so near a relative. 

“«We perceive that these considerations trouble her Majesty 
greatly, who, we can assure you, has repeatedly declared that if she 
did not feel a greater concern for the dangers which her faithful 
subjects and her good servants run, than for those which threaten 
herself, she would never consent that this Queen’s blood shouid be 
shed. We think it very necessary to inform you of these sentiments 
expressed not long since by her Majesty, and to submit them to 
your good judgment, and so we recommend you to the Almighty’s 
protection.’ 

“This letter, which Davison begged Paulet to burn after having 
read it, arrived at Fotheringay on the 2nd of February, towards 
evening. One hour afterwards, Paulet, who was a sombre fanatic, 
and a brutal gaoler, but nota dastardly murderer, replied to 
Walsingham in terms of deep concern and repressed indignation: 
‘Having received your letter of yesterday at five o’clock in the 
afternoon of this day, I could not fail to send you an answer with 
all possible despatch, as you direct. I send it you in all the bitter- 
ness which my heart feels at being so unfortunate as to see the day 
when, by the injunctions of my most gracious Sovereign, I am re- 
quired to commit an act which God and the laws forbid. My 
property, my place, and my life, are at her Majesty’s disposal, and 
I am ready to surrender them to-morrow, if such is her good 
pleasure, acknowledging that I hold them from her sole and gra- 
cious faviour ; I do not desire to enjoy them but with the good will 
of her Highness. But God preserve me from making such a pitiable 
shipwreck of my conscience, or leaving so foul a stain on my poste- 
rity, a3 to shed blood without the authority of the law, and 
without a public Act. I hope her Majesty, with her accustomed 
clemency, will take my loyal answer in good part.’ 

“‘ When Davison communicated this noble letter to Queen Eliza- 
beth, she perused it with signs of strong dissatisfaction, and ex- 
claimed with a passionate tone of voice: ‘1 detest those fine speakers, 
those stiff and punctilious persons, who promise everything, do 
nothing, and throw all the burden on my shoulders.” Nothing now 
remained but to let the public execution take effect. The Act con- 
taining the order for it, which the Queen had signed with her own 
hand, after being invested by the Chancellor with the seal of State, 
had been returned to the Privy Council, the members of which, 
without again consulting Elizabeth, took upon themselves its execu- 
tion. They addressed it, along with a letter signed by Burghley, 
Leicester, Hunsdon, Knollys, Walsingham, Derby, Howard, Cobham, 
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Hatton, and Davison, to the Earls of Shrewsbury and Kent, who 
were appointed to be present at the execution. Armed with 
these two documents, Beale set off on his tragic mission to 
Fotheringay.” —vol. ii. pp. 344-349, 


It is time, however, to draw to a close, although there 
are many other topics in M. Mignet’s book on which we 
should have desired to dwell, especially his history of. the 
projects entertained by the Catholic powers, for an invasion 
of England in the interest of the captive Mary and her 
oppressed and persecuted creed. His narrative of these 
important events, though it introduces some new facts and 
several interesting unedited documents, is yet vague and 
unsatisfactory in many particulars. His account of the 

eneral policy pursued in the matter by the Pope Gregory 
XIIL., is open to much animadversion ; and we must par- 
ticularly complain, that, in alluding to the assertion of the 
double-dyed traitor William Parry, that he had been soli- 
cited by this Pope to assassinate Elizabeth—an assertion 
the audacious falsehood of which has been repeatedly 
shown,* and which the very character of the wretch would 
sufficiently disprove—he seems to leave its truth doubtful, or 
at least does not once refer either to Parry’s own dying re- 
tractation, or to any other of the numberless refutations of 
the calumny, ancient and modern, which all the Catholic 
historians have supplied. 

Indeed, M. Mignet’s work is another illustration of the 
difficulty of rigorously carrying out the principle of electi- 
cism in historical composition. It is one thing to be des- 
titute of all party prepossessions, and another to lay them 
honestly aside. It is hard for a writer who sets out with 
a profession of being utterly without principles of his own, 
to address himself successfully to the principles of his 
reader. That form of impartiality which consists in indif- 
ference, is seldom compatible with the degree of energy 
which a writér must always possess in order to interest, or 
even instruct. A historian who himself has no decided 
opinions, will hardly succeed in influencing the opinions of 
others; and, however useful his labours may be in investi- 
gating the truth of particular facts, or in deciding the true 
grounds of particular controversies, he must be content 
with this partial and equivocal success, and leave to a more 
earnest (though perhaps not equally impartial, in the tech- 


* See Lingard, viii. 178-81, 
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nical sense of the word) successor, to weave his elaborate 
materials into an interesting and popular history. We 
doubt, therefore, whether. even if M. Mignet’s views were 
entirely beyond exception, his life of Mary Stuart would 
ever be a popular book. Learned, acute, eloquent, and 
often sufficiently discriminating, he is yet far from being a 
uniformly effective narrator, or an interesting historian. 
Cold, passionless, cautious even to timidity, his object, in 
many cases, seems rather to be to avoid error than to teach 
truth. He appears less anxious to satisfy his reader than 
to escape committing himself; and the result is often a 
vague, unsatisfactory, and vacillating summary of authori- 
ties and statements, instead of a clear and decided view 
formed upon a careful consideration of them. 

We need hardly, however, repeat our opinion, that, in 
some of the most important passages in the life of Mary, M. 
Mignet is only too decided in his views. Where caution 
would have been « virtue, he has been bold, even to te- 
merity. His learning, though sufficiently ostentatious, is 
often one-sided or superficial; and with a parade of im- 
partiality, he is frequently unjust;—unjust to the memory 
of Mary, unjust in his construction of the motives by which 
she was influenced, and unjust in his representation of the 
evidences by which alone the truth regarding them can be 
satisfactorily ascertained. 





Arr. VIL—An Account of the Danes and Norwegians in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. By J. J. A, Worsaar. For F. 8S, A. 
London, a Royal Commissioner for the preservation of the Na- 
tional Monuments of Denmark ; author of the ‘“ Primeval An- 
tiquities of Denmark,” &c, &c. London: John Murray, 1852. 


ENMARK is a small kingdom lying to the south of 
Sweden and Norway. Its general features, with 

the exception of the southern portions of the peninsula of 
Jutland, and the Dutchy of Holstein, are those of a wild, 
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barren, and thinly inhabited country. Norway isa region 
of vastly wider extent, and possessing far greater natural 
beauties, but so rugged and mountainous as to be, for the 
most part, incapable of producing corn. Up to the close 
of the ninth century, this country was governed by several 
petty kings; but about that time, one of its princes, Har- 
ald Harfager, that is, Harald with the beautiful hair, ex- 
tended his dominion over the entire country. In the 
eleventh century, Norway was united with Denmark, but 
now belongs to Sweden, to which it was ceded in 1815. 
Into the transactions of this last-named country, it will 
not be necessary to enter, because comparatively few 
Swedes took part in the early voyages and conquests of 
the northern pirates. The Swedes, as M. Worsaae, 
(pronounced Worsaw) observes, do not appear very pro- 
minently in ancient times, or in the early part of the mid- 
dle ages; having been prevented by the sanguinary dis- 
putes which took place between them and the Goths, from 
playing any distinguished part in the distant lands towards 
the west. Moreover, although Swedish Vikings or pirates 
established themselves upon the coasts of Finland, and of 
the countries now belonging to Russia at a much earlier 
period, yet it was not till the fifteenth century, and then 
not at sea, but on the plains of Russia, Poland, and Ger- 
many, that Sweden, led on by her Gustavuses and 
Charleses, became renowned throughout Europe. 

It was, on the contrary, principally at sea that the 
Danes and Norwegians won for themselves a name in the 
world’s history ; and the period of their conquests may be 
said, with sufficient accuracy, to have commenced in the 
early part of the ninth, and to have ended a little before 
the middle of the eleventh century. We do not, of course, 
include the exploits of their renowned descendants, the 
Normans, but speak only of the achievements of the 
Vikings, who sailed from the peninsula of Jutland, the 
islands of the Baltic, and the shores of Denmark and 
Norway. The sea not only surrounds Denmark, but has 
indented the land with innumerable bays and friths, which 
obliged the Dane, from the earliest times, to put to sea in 
order to keep up his connections with his friends on the 
neighbouring coasts andislands. He was consequently ac- 
customed, from his earliest youth, to defy the surf, to con- 
tend with the foaming waves and impetuous currents, and 
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wy thus prepared for the daring and adventurous life of 
a Viking. 

The interior of N orway is filled with mountains and im- 
mense forests; and the deep fiords, or gulfs on her wild 
and broken coast, attest the unceasing and violent attacks 
of the fierce Atlantic. The unproductive soil and piercing 
cold of the interior, forced the greater part of the inhabit- 
ants to settle originally on the fiords, or in the neighbour- 
hood of the sea, where the climate was milder, and a pro- 
ductive fishery afforded sustenance for a constantly increas- 
ing population. ‘Thus the hardy and daring people who 
were obliged to navigate the dangerous surfs on the coasts 
of Norway soon learned to encounter the waves of the 
Atlantic. The vast forests with which their country was 
overshadowed, supplied them with abundance of timber, 
the soil was rich in iron, and ships were soon built in 
which they fearlessly navigated the open sea. Indeed, as 
early as the time of Tacitus the Scandinavians were said to 
live “‘in the ocean ;’’* and Lochlan, the name by which 
the Northmen were anciently known in Iceland, signifies 
** dwellers on lakes.” 

Amongst the fierce heathens of Scandinavia, piracy was 
not only an honourable calling, but a regularly established 
institution. By a law of succession, which universally 
prevailed among a multitude of chieftains, the eldest son 
obtained the whole patrimony of his family. The rest of 
the brothers were regularly trained to the profession of pi- 
racy ; they received no other inheritance than their swords 
and ships, and with these they were expected to acquire 
riches and power, not in their own poor and barren coun- 
try, but in the rich lands of the west, and to merit a high 
seat at the banquet of Odin in the palace of the dead.f 
The Viking preferred to a natural death to perish glorious- 
ly in battle. If he chanced to die ingloriously in bed, he 
caused himself to be wounded with a spear, to consecrate 
himself to Odin, and to secure a place for himself in Val- 
halla, or the Palace of the Dead. Even after his conver- 
sion to Christianity, he retained his desire to meet death 
on the battle field. ‘‘ The mighty Danish jarl or earl Si- 





* Tpso in oceano, Tacitus. German, c. 44. 


+ Lingard Hist. Eng., vol. ii. p. 145, Ed. 1844, who quotes Gale, 
Suorre, and Messen. 
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ward,’ says Worsaae, p. 36, whose name has been im- 
mortalized in Shakspeare’s Macbeth, when on his deathbed 
broke out into sorrowful complaints, exclaiming: ‘ How 
shameful it is for me that I have never been able to meet 
death in my numerous battles, but have been reserved to 
die with disgrace like an old cow. Clothe me at least in 
my impenetrable armour, gird me with my sword, cover 
my head with my helmet, place my shield in my left, and 
my gilded axe in my right hand, that I, the bold warrior, 
may also die like one. Attired in full armour, he passed 
gladly to his fathers in the year 1052, and doubtless with 
the secret hope of enjoying in Valhalla, a continuation of 
that proud martial life for which there would soon 
have been no longer room either in Northumberland or 
in the parent lands of Scandinavia.’’’ The command of 
the old hero to die in arms like a warrior, is transcribed 
from Henry of Huntingdon, but the last sentence appears 
to be no more than one of those rhetorical flourishes in 
which M. Worsaae occasionally indulges. At the same 
time, it cannot be denied that some of the converted Vi- 
kings were but indifferent Christians, and that they occa- 
sionally relapsed into piracy and paganism in everything 
but the name. 

Atheilstan the Saxon, and the first king of England, 
gave to the Anglo-Danes of Northumbria a Norwegian 
governor in the year 937. This was Eric,* son of Harald, 
an old pirate, who turned Christian to obtain this govern- 
ment, or, as the Scandinavians expressed it, to become 
the king of a province, instead of a sea-king, and swore 
on the day of his baptism to defend Northumbria against 
pagans and pirates. But this peaceful dignity becoming 
irksome to him, he betook himself to his ships, and after 
an absence of some years returned to the Northumbrians, 
who immediately saluted him as their king. The Saxon 
king Edred immediately marched against them, and forced 
them to abandon Eric. He dared not to return to Nor- 
way, from which he had been expelled by his brother Haco, 
but he prevailed upon five sea-kings from Denmark, the 





* For the story of Eric and the war song in the text, see Thier- 
ry’s Norman Conquest, p. 28, Whittaker’s Ed. London, 1841. He 
is, however, inaccurate in many of the circumstances. He says 
Eric fell in battle, which is not true. The mode of his death is 
related in the text on the authority of Ingulf. 
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Orkneys. and Hebrides, to assist him in _ the invasion of 
Northumberland. He was opposed and defeated by An- 
laff, a competitor for the crown, which neither of them was 
destined to wear. His five confederates fell in battle, but 
Eric, with his son and brother, perished in the wilds of 
Stanemoor, by the perfidy of Osulf, and the sword of 
Macco, the son of Anlaff. Having been one of the fiercest 
and most sanguinary of pirates, his death was celebrated 
by the Scalds, or bards of the north, who seem to have 
considered the quantity of blood which he subsequently 
shed as amply sufficient to wash out the stain of his Chris- 
tian baptism, and to entitle him to a high place in the pa- 
lace of Odin. 

‘**T have had a dream,”’ says the bard. “I found my- 
self at the dawn of day, in the hall of Valhalla, preparing 
all things for the reception of those slain in battle. 
awakened the heroes from their sleep; I persuaded them 
to rise and urrange the benches, and prepare the drinking 
cups as for the arrival of a king. ‘ Whence all this tur- 
moil ?’ exclaims Bragg; ‘ whence is it that so many men 
are active in placing the benches?’ Odin replies, ‘It is 
because Eric is coming; I expect him, arise and go to 
meet him.’ ‘ And why does his coming give thee more 
delight than that of another king?’ ‘ Because many are 
the places in which he has stained his sword with blood; 
many are the places where his blood-stained sword has been 
drawn. Hail to thee, Eric! Brave warrior, enter; thou 
art welcome in this abode. Tell us what kings accompany 
thee: How many come with thee from the combat ?’ 
‘ Five kings come,’ answers Eric, ‘ and I am the sixth.’ ”” 

The mode of warfare adopted by the Danish and Nor- 
man Vikings,* was entirely new, and one against which 
the ordinary means of defence were quite useless. Their 





* Viking was not the name of the chief, but the common appel- 
lation of all. It is not vi-king, but vik-ing, and is pronounced 
veék-ing. It is derived either from vig, battle, slaughter, or vik 
(Dan. vig.) a bay of the sea. The latter is adopted by Thierry, p. 
21, for he says the northern pirates were called Vikings or children 
of the creeks. Worsaae (Int. p. 14,) uses Vikings and pirates as 
synonymous terms. See also the preface to his work, p. 6. The 
chief was called by the German title kong (king), or sa-kong, 
(sea-king). The first of the captains sometimes bore the title of 
eg (chief of chiefs, or king of kings.) Thierry, p. 21. 

votes. 
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light barks, which were impelled with oars as well as sails, 
could ascend rivers almost to their source, and were easily 
dragged along the banks where any obstacle impeded the 
navigation ; and even where the distance between them was 
small were carried from one river to another. The Vi- 
kings were thus enabled to penetrate far into the interior 
of the countries which they visited ; and so merciless were 
their devastations, that according to contemporary writers, 
not even a dog was to be heard barking in the places over 
which they passed. At the time of the first Danish inva- 
sions, and for a considerable period afterwards, there were 
few fortified places, and the walls even of the cities built 
by the Romans were falling into ruins.* The rich indeed 
soon began to fortify their dwellings, but the inhabitants 
of the villages and of most of the towns, were left a prey to 
the merciless invaders, who, attacking them unprepared 
and unarmed, slew the men and children, and the women 
also, after exercising upon them the most barbarous cruel- 
ties. Such as escaped fled into the woods, where they 
often perished by famine. Nor were even the castles and 
walled cities always exempt from their depredations ; for 
when the pirates became more numerous and daring they 
fortified some islands in the rivers and bays, to secure at 
once their plunder and their fleet, and seizing the horses 
everywhere as they passed along, marched rapidly across 
the country, often surprised places of the greatest strength, 
and slew their defenders before they had time to buckle on 
their armour. When King Sweyn invaded England in 
1004, an ancient historian} says, that in every place through 
which the Danes passed, they gaily partook of the repasts 
which they forced the natives to prepare for them, and then 
slew the host and burned his house. When defeated they 
fled to their ships; and if they could gain anything by it, 
readily entered into a truce, and swore to depart without 
molesting the natives. By this means they often succeed- 
ed in throwing their opponents off their guard, and then 
they invariably attacked them, slew the men, and exer- 
cised on the rest of the population the most revolting bar- 
barities. { 





* Thierry, p. 32. 
+ Henry of Huntingdon, quoted by Thierry, p. 30. 


{Jam post pacem factam......uxores......et filias vi opprimere, &c. 
(Mathei, Westmonast, apud Thierry, p. 29. 
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The warriors of each fleet generally obeyed a single 
leader, who was called kong (king), or seekong (sea-king). 
The same chief commanded by land, and his command 
was everywhere implicitly obeyed, for his eminence was 
the reward of superior prowess and valour. But he was a 
king only at sea and in combats, for at the feast the war- 
riors sat in a circle, and the beer-horn passed from hand 
to hand without distinction. When Kollo and the Nor- 
mans, who had invaded France, were encamped in 898 at 
the confluence of the Seine and the Eure, King Charles 
the Simple sent the famous converted sea-king Hasting, 
Count of Chartres, to treat with them about peace. He 
called out to them from a spot outside their entrenchments, 
‘** Holla! brave warriors, what is the name of your lord ?’’ 
They replied, ‘‘ We have no lord, we are all equal.’’* But 
in battle and at sea, the bravest was king. He could govern 
a vessel as the good horseman manages his horse; when 
on a voyage, he could run across the oars while they were 
in motion: he could throw three javelins to the mast-head 
and catch them alternately in his hand, and would repeat 
this trial of skill without once missing. Equal under such 
a chief, supporting lightly their voluntary submission, the 
Danish pirates held on their course as their old national 
songs express it, in the track of the swans. Sometimes 
they cruised near the coasts, watching for their enemy in 
the straits, the bays, and roadsteads, from which custom 
they were called Vikings, or the children of the creeks; 
and at other times they would give chase and steer across 
the ocean. Often were their fragile barks wrecked and 
dispersed by the violent storms of the northern seas, often 
did the rallying sign remain unanswered ; but this neither 
increased the cares, nor diminished the confidence of the 
survivors, who laughed at the winds and the waves from 
which they had escaped unhurt. The force of the storm 
they would sing is a help to the arm of our rowers; the 
hurricane is in our service; it carries us the way we would 


0. 

‘ ) M. Worsaae’s volume is chiefly filled by 
notices of the warlike expeditions of the Danes and Nor- 
wegians in England, Scotland, Ireland, and the ad- 
jacent isles, yet his chief object is to vindicate the 
character of his countrymen, to convince us, if he can, 





* Thierry, p. 35. + Thierry, p, 21. 
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that they have been slandered by all our native historians, 
and that their invasions conferred great and lasting bene- 
fits on these countries. The only facts by which he 
endeavours to sustain so strange a view of a subject with 
which most educated persons are sufficiently familiar, are, 
that there is a very considerable infusion of Danish in the 
vulgar dialects of the north of England ; that the Danes did 
not confine themselves to predatory excursions, but that 
large numbers of them settled in these islands, and thus 
prepared the way for the Norman Conquest, and that a 
great many places still retain Danish names, and conse- 
quently attest the extent and durability of their immigra- 

tions. Very considerable light has certainly been thrown 
on some of these things by the present volume, but, at the 
same time, it is not easy to believe that a civilized and a 
Christian country is benefited by being plundered, and by 
having its inhabitants massacred by pagan savages, who 
spared neither sex nor age, and whose hostility was doubly 
inflamed by their hatred of our holy religion. From some 
facts which we have already told, and from others which 
shall be related presently, it will be easy to understand the 
true character of the northern invasions; and as M. 
Worsaae visited these countries not long since, and read 
his sagas or northern legends, in Dublin and elsewhere, 
we are perfectly willing to allow him to tell his own story, 
without having the slightest apprehension that any one 
will be misled by it. 

As no indication to the contrary appears, we take it for 
granted that this volume has been written in English by 
the author. From one or two grammatical errors, and the 
repetition in almost every page of such expressions as “for 
the rest,’’ and “ so-called,”’ it would seem to have not 
even been revised by any competent person in this 
country. In general, however, the volume is written with 
considerable accuracy and purity, and shows an acquaint- 
ance with our language which is very rarely attained by a 
foreigner. 

In his preface, M. Worsaae says— 


“T travelled for a twelvemonth (1846.7) in Scotland, Ireland, and 
England...... The present work contains part of the results of that 
journey. My aim in it has been to convey a juster and less preju- 
diced notion than prevails at present, respecting the Danish and 
Norwegian conquests, which though of such special importance to 
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England, Scotland and Ireland, have hitherto been constantly view- 
ed in an utterly false and partial light.” 


But his object is far more clearly and fully expressed in 
the last section of the work. 


“ Denmark and Norway,” he says, (p. 353, and following,) “as 
is known, are not distinguished by any remarkable extent of fertile 
and densely populated country. The whole population in both 
these kingdoms does not at present amount to three millions, and 
in ancient times it scarcely seems to have been greater, even when 
the southern portion of the present kingdom of Sweden still belong- 
ed to Denmark. Nevertheless, Denmark and Norway;were able, in 
ancient times, to send forth great multitudes of people to other 
countries. Not only were Greenland, Iceland, the Shetland Isles, 
the Orkneys, and the Faroe Isles, colonized from Norway, but also 
considerable districts in Scotland and Ireland. Many Norwegians, 
moreover, settled in England and Normandy. At the same time 
Danes emigrated in great numbers to Normandy, North Holland, 
and especially England, where they colonized, we may say, the 
whole of the extensive district to the north of Watlinga-Stret, or 
almost half of England. We are not informed that Denmark and 
Norway were emptied of their population in consequence of these 
great emigrations, or even that there was any sensible want of in- 
habitants to supply agricultural labourers and soldiers, In the 
immediately following centuries Denmark was powerful enough to 
make the Baltic a Danish lake. We can hardly, therefore, assume, 
like the monkish chronicles of antiquity, which naturally breathe 
both fear and hatred of the Scandinavian heathens, that the Nor- 
wegians and Danes were merely barbarous Vikings, who procured 
themselves a footing in the western countries only through brute 
force. On such grounds we should be perfectly unable to explain 
satisfactorily how Denmark and Norway, with a proportionately 
small population, should have been able (without becoming too depo- 
pulated) to send out at once such a host of people, as were evidently 
required to take possession, by force of arms, of those rich western 
lands, and also it must be observed, to maintain their conquests 
for centuries. If, instead of blindly following these prejudiced and 
partial chroniclers, we adhere to what the traces of the nature and 
importance of the Scandinavian conquests clearly prove, namely, 
that from the eighth to the twelfth century, and contemporary with 
the destructive Viking expeditions, peaceful emigrations from the 
North constantly took place, which in reality were just as effective, 
perhaps even more so, than the purely warlike expeditions of con- 
quest, this matter will be placed in a far more probable and intelli- 
gible point of view. As we have seen sagacity and the arts of peace, 
together with navigation and trade, in no slight degree assisted the 
Danes and Norwegians to procure a fvoting in the British islands, 
and especially in England and Ireland.” 
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No person can question the bravery and daring of the 
Vikings on the waves and in the battle. The conquest of 
England, the important places which they held for centu- 
ries, in [reland and Scotland, their complete dominion 
over the smaller islands, and their subjugation of Nor- 
mandy, where their descendents within a brief period 
became the most renowned warriors in Christendom, 
and won for themselves, by the sword, two mighty king- 
doms in England and in Italy, bear ample testimony 
to their military prowess. Nor can it be doubted that 
they greatly advanced the art of navigation, at first 
unintentionally, as in the case of Alfred the Great, 
who found it necessary to the security of his dominions, to 
build a fleet, and to contend with them on what they con- 
sidered as their own exclusive element, and afterwards, by 
their example, and probably also by their instructions, 
when they had conquered a district for themselves in a 
country, and became a portion of its inhabitants. M. 
Worsaae asserts, (Introduc. p. 13,) that they discovered 
America, and were in the habit of navigating the Atlantic 
ocean centuries before other European nations. He does 
not prove this assertion by any authority, nor is it neces- 
sary to enter into the question, for it is quite manifest that 
neither Danes nor Norwegians kept up any communica- 
tion with the coasts of America; that if they ever reached 
it at all, which is very doubtful, they were driven there by 
the tempest, not guided to it by science ; and that if they 
ever got back, which is even more doubtful, they were too 
glad to have escaped with their lives, to think of again 
traversing, in their frail barks, that mighty waste of 
waters, 

It is quite childish to accuse the monks of unfairness in 
their narratives of the Danish invasions, for their sagas and 
songs make the very worst barbarities, of which the North- 
men are accused, the glory of the warriors of Odin. 
Poverty, and the laws of inheritance, taught the Northman 
to seek fur riches in the plunder of other lands, and his 
religion told him that the more blood he shed, especially of 
Christians, and above all, of ecclesiastical persons, the 
higher would be his place at the banquets in Valhalla. 
The mode of Danish warfare is not one of those things 
which can be misrepresented, it was the necessary result of 
the character and education of the invaders; it is one of 
those broad facts, which lie upon the very surface of his- 
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tory, which is written in the age and manners of the people 
to whom it relates, and which can neither be distorted nor 
discoloured by the prejudices or the ingenuity of the narra- 
tor. We hope this will be rendered sufficiently clear by 
the brief sketch which we subjoin of the Danish invasions 
of these countries. It will be manifest that the Danish ex- 
peditions for half a century, (A. D. 787—838,) were merely 
the predatory inroads of fiery, faithless, and merciless 
savages, who confined themselves to plundering, and re- 
tired immediately, leaving, towards the end of this period, 
small entrenched camps on the coasts, to cover their 
speedy return; that for more than a century afterwards, 
(A. D. 838—946,) they steadily pursued the policy of coloni- 
zation and conquest, murdering the inhabitants, or driv- 
ing them before them, and—although some of them, as 
Godrun, in 879, to whom even Alfred was obliged to con- 
cede ample dominions, became Christians—everywhere 
burning the churches and monasteries, and putting to 
death the inmates. Towards the middle of the tenth cen- 
tury, the great mass of the Danes settled in these countries, 
became Christians, and by the efforts of pious mission- 
aries, and especially of those from Ireland, not only Scan- 
dinavia, but Iceland, the Orkneys, and the Hebrides, were 
converted to the faith of Christ. ‘The Danes and Norwe- 
gians, who had founded kingdoms and_ principalities, 
became the most determined enemies of the Vikings. The 
coasts of the countries which they originally visited, were 
in general carefully guarded, and the conversion of the 
North to Christianity may be said to have put an end to 
the piratical expeditions which, for nearly two centuries 
and a half, had been the scourge of Europe. The posses- 
sion of Viking, which had been for a long time on the 
decline, may be said to have ceased entirely about the 
middle of the eleventh century. By a singular coincidence, 
the same year, 1014, witnessed the flight of the English 
king, Ethelred, and the abandonment of the crown to 
Sweyn, king of Denmark, and the overthrow of the Danish 
power in Ireland, in the famous battle of Clontarf. The 
accession of Canute to the English throne, in 1016, after 
the brief but glorious struggle of Edmund Ironside, estab- 
lished the Danish power over that kingdom for a short 
period, but notwithstanding the northern invasions which 
took place in the reigns of Harold and the Conqueror, 
their dominion actually ceased in 1043, when Godwin and 
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the Saxons placed the crown on the head of Edward the 
Confessor. Even after the battle of Clontarf, the Danes 
continued to reign in some of the maritime cities of Ire- 
land; but their power was broken, and they were no 
longer reinforced by gallant bands of Vikings. As early 
as 1029, Anlaf, son of Sitric, then king of the Danes, was 
made prisoner by Othegan, prince of Bregia, and forced to 
redeem himself at an enormous sacrifice both of wealth and 
of power, and a little after the middle of this century, they 
were obliged to receive an Irish king in Dublin, the chief 
seat of their power.* From the frequent intermarriages 
which took place between the Danes and the natives in 
both England and Ireland, M. Worsaae justly observes, 
that a large number of the inhabitants of both countries 
are descended from Danish ancestors.} 

The first recorded landing of the Danes in England, took 
place in 787. They came in three vessels, and ‘landed on 
the eastern coast. The Saxon magistrate of the place 
went down to the beach with an escort, to ascertain the 
business of the strangers. They allowed him to approach, 
then suddenly falling upon him, slew himself and his whole 
party, plundered the neighbouring habitations, and imme- 
diately set sail.{ Only two other descents are known to 
have taken place in the eighth century, and these were 
plundering expeditions, which were conducted in a manner 
precisely similar to the first. But towards the end of the 
reign of Kgbert, the numbers of pirates constantly increas- 
ed, and they renewed their visits every year. Their first 
great descent took place in 835, when they landed on the 
coast of Cornwall, seduced the Britons from their alle- 
giance, and at Hengstone Hill encountered Egbert, who 
commanded in person, at the head of all his vassals. After 
a bloody battle they were defeated, and driven to their ships. 
But they returned the following year, and in 838-9, their 
squadrons surrounded almost the entire island. In some of 
their descents they were defeated, in others they were victo- 
rious. They drove the earldoman Herebryht and his follow- 





* Annals of Ulster, ad Ann, 1029, and IV. Masters, ad Ann. 
1070, Apud Moore, Hist. Irel. vol. ii. p. 152-3. 

t Brian Born’s third wife had been previously married to a 
Danish prince, and was mother to Sitric, Danish king of Dublin and 
Donchad, monarch of Ireland. . 

¢ Thierry, p. 20. 
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ers into the marshes, where they perished, marched victori- 
ously through East Anglia to the Thames, and defeated 
Ethelwulf, the son and successor of Edred, at Charmouth. 
So terrible a scourge had they become in 855, that the 
Wednesday in each week was appointed as a day of pub- 
lic supplication through all the nations of the Saxons, to 
implore the divine assistance against the Danes. 

n 865, the famous sea-king Ragnar Lodbrog, invaded 
England. His surname, which signifies hair-brogues, was 
derived from his wide goat-skin trowsers, having the hair 
on the outside of the garment. The son of a Norwegian, 
by a daughter of the king of a Danish island, he acquired 
the sovereignty of all the islands which belonged to that 
country. But being stripped of his territories, he com- 
menced the profession of a sea-king, and made his name 
terrible on the shores of the Baltic, in the Orkneys, the 
Hebrides, Ireland, Scotland, and Northumbria. In France 
he sailed up the Seine, destroying everything on each side 
of its banks, and seized Paris, which was only saved from 
destruction by the payment of seven thousand pounds of 
silver. After thirty years of maritime success, effected in 
the light barks, which were common in his days, Lodbrog 
determined to build larger ships for the invasion, perhaps 
for the conquest, of England. The pirates exultingly cut 
their cables, and declared, in their usual poetic style, that 
they had given the reins to their great sea horses. But 
their large ships being unskilfully navigated, ran aground, 
and were wrecked on the coast of Northumberland, on 
shoals over which Danish barks of ordinary burthen 
would have passed without injury. Ragnar, with a part of 
his followers, reached the shore, and commenced his 
usual career of depredation, reckless of the consequences. 
The country of the Northumbrians, which had cast off the 
subjection imposed upon it by Egbert, was at this time 
torn by the rival pretensions of Osbert and Atlla. Never- 
theless, at the first news of the invasion, Aulla hastened to 
the coast, and after a fierce encounter, during which Lod- 
brog, wearing a mantle presented to him by his wife on 
parting, penetrated several times the ranks of the enemy, 
the sea-king was taken alive, and all his followers were 
routed or slain. According to the old chronicles, Lodbrog 
was put into a dungeon, and stung to death by vipers and 
adders, but consoled himself with the hope that the cubs 
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of the boor would avenge him.* The death-song of this 
famous sea-king is one of the finest specimens of Scandi- 
navian poetry, and is worthy of being transcribed, because 
it exhibits the fierce, indomitable, and merciless spirit 
which then animated the warriors of the North. The bard 
speaks in the person of the hero. 


“We smote with our swords in the days of my youth, when I 
went towards the East to prepare the repast of carnage for wolves, 
and in that mighty battle in which I sent to the halls of Odin the 
people of Helainghio. Thence our barks carried us to the mouth 
of the Vistula, were our lances transpierced cuirasses, and our 
swords cut bucklers in two. We smote with our swords on that 
day, when I saw hundreds of enemies stretched on the sands 
beneath an English headland; dew-drops of blood fell off our 
swords; our arrows sung in the wind when they sought the hel- 
mets: and it gave me delight, equal to that of repose by the side of a 
beautiful maiden, We smote with our swords on the day when I 
struck down the youth so proud of his flowing hair, who from early 
morn pursued after tender virgins, and sought the society of the 
widows. What fate so fit for the brave as to be the first to fall in 
the field? He who never receives a wound leads a dull life; it is 
necessary to man to make attack on an opponent, and to resist him 
in the play of combats. We smote with our swords, but now I find 
that men are the slaves of fate, and must be obedient to the orders 
of the fairies that presided over their birth. Never did I think to 
meet death from the brand of Alla, when I sped in my prows of 
plank across the wide foam of waters, and gave feasts to the flesh- 
devouring beasts. Yet I laugh with delight in contemplating thata 
place is reserved for me in the halls of Odin, and that therein, soon 
seated at a splendid banquet, we shall quaff beer in our overflowing 
cups of horn. We smote erst with our swords. Did the sons of 
Aslaugat know the anguish that I endure, did they kuow that the 
venomous fangs of snakes, that twine about mo, are covering me 
with their bites, they would shudder, and would fly to the combat ; 
for the mother I leave with them gave them stout hearts. A viper 
is tearing open my breast, and penetrating to my heart; I am van- 
quished ; but I hope that soon may the javelin of one of my sons 
transpierce the ribs of Ailla, We smote with our swords in fifty 
and one battles. I doubt if among men there ever was a king more 
famous than I am. From my boyhood I have shed blood, and have 
longed for such a death as this. Goddesses sent towards me by 
Odin, call and invite me ; I am going to drink with the gods beer 





* Sharon Turner, Hist. Anglo-Sax. vol. i. p. 476, 5th ed. Thierry, 
p. 22. Lingard, Hist. Eng. 11, 153, &c. 


+ These were his own sons. Aslauga was his wife. 
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in the highest seats. The hours of my life are fast ebbing; I am 
smiling under the hand of death.”* 


This appeal to the passions and vengeance of the war- 
riors of the North, roused them to fury, and in less than a 
year, (866) Inguar and Ubbo, two of the sons of Ragnar, 
accompanied by eight sea-kings, and twenty inferior chiefs, 
called jarls, (yarls,) or earls, landed in East-Anglia. Con- 
sidering their forces unequal to the enterprise they had 
undertaken, they fortified their camp, spent the winter in 
procuring horses, and in corrupting the fidelity of some of 
the Northumbrian chiefs, and awaited the reinforcement 
which the spring was sure to bring them from the Baltic. 
From East-Anglia to York, of which they took possession 
in the following March, their track was marked by the utter 
desolation which they left behind them. The Northum- 
brian chiefs, Osbert and Adlla, having postponed their pri- 
vate quarrel, surprised the Danes in the neighbourhood of 
York, drove them into the city, and had penetrated into 
the streets through a breach which they had made in the 
walls. But in their imprudent and rash pursuit their ranks 
became disordered, which being perceived by the enemy, 
he returned and utterly defeated them. Osbert fell fight- 
ing valiantly, but A‘lla had the misfortune to fall alive 
into the hands of the sons of Lodbrog, who had thus the 
delight to barbarians the most exquisite, of torturing the 
man who had put to death their father. According to the 

Norwegian legend, they caused a blood-eagle to be carved 
on his back, but the Saxon accounts say, that they divided 
his ribs from his spine, drew out his lungs through the 
opening, and threw salt into the wounds. Yet Ailla be- 
trayed no weakness in his suffering, but died in a manner 
worthy of the descendant of the heroes of the North. 

Hitherto the Danes had confined themselves to mere 
predatory incursions. They visited the country every 
spring, but abandoned it as regularly every autumn, or if 
they remained during the winter, it was only that they 
might complete their devastations in the following year, 
and as soon as they had effected this, they returned to 
their homes in the North. But now, having satisfied their 
vengeance, they began to think of settling permanently in 
the land of the Saxons, which was so much richer and 
more fertile than their native deserts. With this design 


* Apud. Thierry, p. 22. 
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they fortified York in the following year, (868) and that 
city remained the principal bulwark of the Danish power 
until it was taken, and its castle levelled to the ground, in 
927, by Athelstan, the grandson of Alfred, and first 
monarch of England. It thus became a rallying point for 
the Northmen, who had settled in the country, when 
defeated in their plundering excursions, and afforded a 
secure asylum to the hordes of pirates whom each succes- 
sive year brought in increasing numbers from Scandi- 
navia, 

The barbarians having divided Northumbria, which now 
ceased to be a Saxon kingdom, among themselves, separ- 
ated their forces into two bodies, and leaving the smaller 
to garrison York, and the principal towns, and to cultivate 
the soil, marched to the South with the larger, and took 
possession of Nottingham. The king of Mercia, assisted 
by the king of Wessex, and his brother Alfred, afterwards 
so famous in English history, forced them to surrender 
that city by capitulation, but they retired to York without 
molestation, and after two years spent in preparation, and 
in procuring reinforcements from the North, they again 
undertook the conquest of the southern portion of England. 
Under the command of eight kings, they descended the 
Humber in 870, as far as Lindesey, where they landed, 
burnt the rich monastery of Bardeney, massacred its 
inhabitants, and thence marched in a direction from North 
to South, everywhere plundering the cities, murdering the 
inhabitants, and with their national fanaticism, destroying 
by fire the Christian churches and monasteries.* As the 
Danish army approached the celebrated Abbey of Croy- 
land, a small body of the neighbouring population, led on 
by friar Toli, who in his youth had borne arms, repulsed 
its advanced guard, and slew three of its kings. On the 
following morning the Saxons were surrounded by the 
entire Danish army, yet by dint of valour they protracted 
the contest until evening, when they were at length 
broken by an artifice of the enemy, and slaughtered with- 
out mercy. ‘The victory and approach of the pagans was 
announced to the monks by the conflagration of the 
country. It was the hour of matins, and the monks had 
assembled in the choir. The venerable abbot thus ad- 
dressed them: ‘‘ Let the young and strong betake them- 





* Thierry, p. 23, 
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selves to a place of security, carrying with them the relics 
of the saints, the sacred vessels, our books, our charters, 
and valuable effects. I shall stay here with the old men 
and the children, and perhaps, by the help of God, the 
enemy will take compassion on our feebleness.”’* The 
young monks quitted the abbey, taking with them the 
relics and sacred vessels, but the abbot, the old men, two 
of whom had reached the age of one hundred, and the 
young boys, whom their pious parents had, according 
to the pious custom of those times, placed there, to 
be educated under the monastic habit, remained in the 
choir, and resumed the chanting of the divine office. The 
abbot said mass at the appointed hour, and all present 
partook of the holy communion. Just then the Danes 
entered the church and slew the abbot in his sacerdotal 
robes, on the steps of the altar. One of the boys, who was 
ten years old, embraced the venerable man, and demand- 
ed to be put to death with him. He was rescued from the 
massacre which followed by a Danish chief, who, taking 
compassion on the child, withdrew him from the throng, 
took off his gown, threw a military coat on his shoulders, 
and said to him, *‘ Follow me, and do not quit me.”” But 
no one else was spared. ‘The friars were tortured, one by 
one, to make them declare where they had concealed their 
treasure, and on their refusal to answer, were beheaded. 
The Danes then massacred all the boys, demolished the 
marble tombs of the church, scattered the bones of the 
dead, and set fire to the sacred edifice. During a night- 
march, the boy who had been saved escaped, and regained 
alone the ruins of his ancient abode. There he found the 
younger monks, who had also returned, and related to 
them the sad circumstances of the massacre. ‘They began 
to search for the bodies of their brethren, and after labour- 
ing several days, discovered that of the abbot, headless, 
and underneath a beam: The remains of the rest were 
successively dug cut of the ruins, and buried in one 
grave. 

From Croyland the devastating army directed its course 
eastward, to the monastery of Peterborough, a superb spe- 
cimen of Saxon architecture. The place was stoutly 
defended, and one of the sons of Lodbrog was dangerously, 





* Fleury, Hist. Ecclesiast. apud. Thierry, p. 23. 
+ Id, apud, Id. p. 24. 
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according to some accounts mortally, wounded during the 
first assault. But at length the Danes burst open the gates, 
massacred the women and children who had sought refuge 
within the abbey, and Ubbo avenged the wound of his 
brother by slaughtering with his own. hands the Abbot and 
eighty-four monks. Having, according to their custom, 
burned Peterborough, the Danes proceeded to the Isle of 
Ely, destroying Huntingdon on their way. The nuns 
of the monastery of Ely, who belonged to the noblest 
Saxon families, they brutally violated and then murdered ; 
the treasures of the country, which were deposited in the 
island, they divided amongst themselves, and then gave 
the edifice to the flames.* A few years afterwards, (875) 
the nuns at Coddingham escaped the insults of the barba- 
rians, by disfiguring their faces with wounds, but were 
burnt with their convent. 

The king of East- Anglia was not only unable to prevent 
these disasters, but was himself surprised and brought pri- 
soner to the sons of Lodbrog, who commanded him to 
acknowledge himself their vassal ; and there was probably 
some other acknowledgment exacted from him, as he 
rejected the proposals of the sea-kings as repugnant to his 
honour and religion. To extort his consent, he was 
stripped naked, tied to a tree, and lacerated with whips; 
some of the spectators shot their arrows into his arms and 
legs without hitting the body, and the barbarous sport was 
concluded by striking off his head. This king is known to 

osterity as St. Edmund the Martyr. LEast-Anglia, like 

orthumberland, now became a Danish kingdom. The 
name of the sea-king who assumed its sovereignty, was 
Gothrun. The kingdom of East-Anglia comprehended 
the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, and the Isle 
of Ely. The kingdom of Northumberland embraced the 
two ancient Saxon kingdoms of Bernicia and Deira, and 
when it had attained its greatest magnitude extended from 
the Forth to the Humber, and from the eastern to the 
western sea.{ Of the remaining kingdoms of the Anglo- 





* Assur. Ingulf. Apud. Ling. ii. p. 158. If the son of Ragnar 
was mortally wounded, he could be neither of the two known 
leaders of the expedition undertaken to avenge his death, as both 
these, Inguar and Ubbo appear afterwards in history. 


+ When Bernicia and Deira were united under one sovereign, the 
whole obtained the name of Northumbria, from comprising the 
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Saxon Heptarchy, the small kingdoms of Kent and Sussex, 
which were included within the extent of the modern 
counties so called, and Essex, which in addition to the 
county of that name, possessed Middlesex and the south 
of Hertfordshire, had been for more than a century incor- 
porated with Wessex, whose proper territory was bounded 
by the Thames and the Severn on the north, and stretched 
from the borders of Kent and Sussex to the Land’s End in 
Cornwall. Mercia comprised all the interior of the king- 
dom. ‘Thus the contest was now to be waged between two 
Saxon and two Danish kingdoms. The kings of Mercia 
and Wessex, who had long been foes, at length saw the 
necessity of uniting their forces against the common 
enemy. The contest was one of the most fierce and san- 
guinary recorded in history. But the Danes, who were 
constantly reinforced by fresh hordes of their countrymen, 
at last prevailed. In 871, Ethelred, the brave king of 
Wessex, died of wounds received in battle, and was suc- 
ceeded by his brother Alfred. But in spite of the utmost 
efforts of the young hero, the Danes seized all the territory 
north of the Thames, and passed the winter in London. 
In 874, Burhred, the Mercian king, abandoned his throne 
in despair, and set out on a pilgrimage to Rome, where he 
died of a broken heart a few days after his arrival. Thus 
the invaders possessed the whole of Saxon England with 
the exception of the kingdom of Wessex. 

As it is not any part of our object to follow the beaten 
track of English History, we cannot enter into any detailed 
account of the events by which Alfred was deprived of his 
kingdom and afterwards recovered it from the invaders. 
We have now said enongh to illustrate the mode of Danish 
warfare, not only in England, but in Ireland and Scotland 
also, for it was the same everywhere, and to enable the 





Saxon conquests north of the Humber. When the Northumbrians 
were finally subdued by the Saxon king Edred, in 962, the country 
lost its ancient appellation of ‘‘kingdom,” and was divided into 
several provinces. The courtry between the Humber and the Tees 
was called in Anglo-Saxon, Everwick-scire, (Yorkshire.) The rest 
of the country to the Tweed retained the name of Northumberland, 
but was sub-divided into the land of the Cambrians, (Cumberland ;) 
the land of the western mountains, Westmoreland ; and Northum- 
berland properly so called. However, the Northumbrian chiefs 
still retained the Danish title of Jarl, or Earl, instead of the Saxon 
title of Ealdorman. 
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reader to appreciate the advantages which, according to 
M. Worsaae, it conferred on these happy countries. We 
have also seen how from being mere pirates at first the 
northern adventurers afterwards embraced the two-fold 
object of plunder and of conquest. It only remains that 
we should briefly glance at the social consequences which 
resulted from the Danish invasions. It is right, however, 
to observe, that, though the history of the Danish invasions 
occupies the chief portion of M. Worsaae’s volume, there 
is no historical fact contained in it with which we were not 
before quite familiar, and that the narrator is too learned 
an antiquarian not to be somewhat confused in his narrative. 

After the defeat of Gothrun and the Danes by Alfred, 
he demanded as the price of peace that they should entirely 
evacuate his dominions, and that the king and principal 
chieftains should embrace Christianity. On this basis a 
treaty was entered into between the two kings. The boun- 
dary between their kingdoms was agreed to be the 
Thames to its source, the Sea to its source, and a line 
drawn thence to Bedford, and along the Ouse as far as the 
Watling-street.* The laws of the Danes were assimilated 
to those of the Saxons, and the fines payable for offences 
were determined in Saxon and Danish money. The lives 
of Englishmen and Danes were declared to be of equal 
value, and the two kings agreed to promote Christianity 
and to punish apostacy. Gothrun appears to have adhered 
faithfully to his engagements, for although at this time, 
which was the period of Harald Harfager’s conquests in 
Norway, the shores of the British Isles and of France 
literally swarmed with the ships of the Vikings, and 
although amongst the sea-kings who invaded England, 
and called upon their countrymen to unite with them 
against the Saxons, was the famous Hesting or Hastings, 
afterwards that Count of Chartres who was sent by Charles 
the Simple of France to hold a parley with Rollo and his 





* Lingard ii. 173. Worsaae 20. Weetlinga-street, that is, the 
road of the sons of Wethla. Strata quam filii Wethle regis ab 
orientili mari usque ad occidentale per Angliam straverunt. (Rogerii 
de Hoveden Annales pars prior p. 432, ed. Saville.) It is more pro- 
bable, however, that Weetling-street was only the Saxon translation 
of the British Gwyddelinsarn, signifying, road of the Gaels, (Irish) 
which is a very likely name for a road leading from Dover to the 
Irish coast.—Thierry, p. 26 and note, 
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Normans, and although large numbers of his followers 
joined the adventurers,* yet Gothrun himself continued 
true to Alfred. Having adopted the habits of civilized life, 
he gradually reformed his followers, who acquired an 
interest in the soil, and although they still gladly received 
the crowds of their countrymen who settled peaceably 
among them, they drove from their shores all those who 
came for the purpose of plunder. 

The Danish invasions had without doubt, by this time, 
883, effected a great change in the political and social 
aspect of Saxon England. The ancient Saxon kingdoms 
had completely disappeared, and that part of their terri- 
tories which was no longer occupied by the Danes, was 
formed into a single kingdom. 


«In the heart of the city of London,” says M. Worsaae, (p. 20,) 
“near St. Paul’s cathedral, is a street called Watling-street. 
Anciently it was connected with the great high road of the same 
name, (or more properly Watlinga-street,) which had been made by 
the Britons from the channel and London, through the midst of 
England to the north-east of Wales, Chester, and the Irish Channel. 
On account of the importance of this road, as communicating with 
the interior of England, as well as with Ireland, the Romans 
improved it. Eut like most of the high roads of ancient times, it 
was carried over heights, with the constant view of avoiding streams, 
which would require the erection of bridges. It followed, as nearly 
as possible, the natural division of the watercourse in England, or 
the ridge of the land water-shed, whence rivers take their course 
in all directions. About the year 1000, this road not only showed 
the natural boundary between the northern and southern river. 
valleys, but likewise indicated in the clearest possible manner, a 
political boundary between the inhabitants of different extraction 
and of different manners and customs. ‘The districts to the north 
and east of this road, belonged for the most part to the so-called 
‘ Dena-lagu,’ or ‘Danelagh,’ that is, the Danes’ community. For 
here the Danes, and other conquerors or immigrants of Scandina- 
vian origin had gradually subdued and expelled the Anglo-Saxons, 
and here the Danish laws, ’customs, and habits, chiefly prevailed. 
In the districts to the south, on the contrary, the repulsed Anglo- 





* On the appearance of Hesting, the Danes of East Anglia, as 
well as those who dwelt on the banks of the Humber, quitted the 
fields which they were tilling, took down their great battle-axe, or 
their heavy mace, studded with steel points, which they called Mor- 
gen-stern, ‘morning star,’ and joined the pirates. But after repeated 
defeats, they settled as trades-people in the towns, or as agricul- 
turists in the country.—Thierry, p. 26. 
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Saxons had concentrated the last remnants of their former power. 
A great number of wealthy and leading Danes were indeed also 
settled here, either in the country or with a view to commerce in 
the principal towns on the coast, as in Winchester, which like 
London had long had its ‘ Husting,’ Exeter, where a church was in 
later times dedicated to St. Olave, and Bristol. But out of London 
the Danes scarcely formed at that time any really strong and united 
power in the south of England. The predominating people was the 
Anglo-Saxon, ad in general the old Saxon characteristics had been 
preserved. In the south of England, with the exception of London, 
not much resemblance to the Danes or Norwegians can be found, 
either in the language, features, or frame of body of the people. It 
is only at the extremities of the coasts that an occasional ‘ Nes,’ 
(promontory) or small islands whose names end in ey and holm, as 
Flatholmes (Dan. Fladholmene) and Steepholmes in the Severn, 
where there are said to be remains of Danish fortifications ; Gras- 
holm (Dan. Gresholm) to the west of Pembrokeshire; Bardsey, 
west of Cernarvonshire; Priestholm, (Dan. Praestenholm) near 
the northern inlet of the Menai Straits, remind us of the North. 
men. But the terror of the Danish name remained here for 
centuries after the Danish dominion was overthrown in England. 
There is scarce a parish which has not preserved the remem- 
brance of them. Sometimes they are recorded to have burnt 
churches and castles, and to have destroyed towns, whose inha- 
bitants were put to the sword; sometimes they are said to have 
burnt or cut down forests; here are shown the remains of large 
earthern mounds and fortifications which they erected; there 
again places are pointed out where bloody battles were fought with 
them. To this must be added the names of places, as the Danes- 
walls, the Danish forts, the Dane-ficld, the Dane-forest, the Danes- 
banks, and many others of the like kind. Traces of Danish castles 
and ramparts are not only found in the southern and south-eastern 
parts of England, but also quite in the south-west, in Devonshire 
and Cornwall, where, under the name of Castleton Danis, they are 
particurlarly found on the sea coast. In the chalk cliffs near 
Uffington, in Berkshire, is carved an enormous figure of a horse, 
more than three hundred feet in length, which the common people 
say was executed in commemoration of a victory that king Alfred 
gained over the Danes in that neighbourhood. The dwarf alder, 
(Sambucus ebulus) with its red buds and berries, is said to have 
sprung from the blood of the Danes, and is therefore called Dane- 
blood. Monuments, the origin of which is in reality unknown, are, 
in the popular traditions, almost constantly attributed to the 
Danes. If the spade or the plough brings ancient arms and pieces of 
armour to light, it is rare that the labourer does not suppose them 
to have belonged to that people. But particularly if bones or joints 
of unusual size are found, they are at once concluded to be the 
remains of the gigantic Danes, whose immense bodily strength, and 
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never-failing courage, had so often inspired their forefathers with 
terror. For though the Englishman has stories about the cruelties 
of the ancient Danes, their barbarousness, their love of drinking, 
and other vices, he has still preserved no slight degree of respect 
for Danish bravery and Danish achievements.” —(pp. 25, 26.) 


The South of England undoubtedly owed its escape 
from the Danish yoke to the military genius of Alfred, and 
his immediate successors; but its distance from Denmark, 
and the difficulty which the Northmen settled there would 
find in obtaining reinforcements from the Baltic is men- 
tioned, by M. Worsaae, as the chief cause of its not having 
been colonized in any considerable degree by his country- 
men. He adds, but without confirming his assertion by 
any authority, that the language of the Saxons of the 
South of England was much more dissimilar to the Danish 
than that of the inhabitants of the North. Certainly the 
majority of those who effected the Saxon conquest of Eng- 
land were either Danes or Norwegians, or their descend- 
ants. The Angles and Jutes who had such a large share in 
it, came from Jutland and the present Duchy of Sleswick, 
and still spoke a language which was understood by the 
inhabitants of their original country. But we cannot 
believe that the Anglo-Saxons, who undoubtedly used 
the same language, differed so much in their dialects as 
that those who understood the Northerns should not un- 
derstand the Southerns. This opinion becomes certain 
when we remember that the Saxons themselves were of 
Scandinavian origin, and that the inhabitants whom Rollo 
and his followers found in Normandy in the tenth century, 
still spoke a German dialect which differed but little 
from the Norwegian idiom.* 

This very similarity of language which existed between 
the Danes and Anglo-Saxons, renders less satisfactory the 
various memorials of Danish rule, such as names of places, 

* inscriptions on coins, and affinities of language which M. 
Worsaae has collected in this volume. Yet, as they are 
found chiefly in London, and on the banks of the Thames, 
from that city to the sea, in the South, and in the North 
and East of England—which were the chief seats of the 
Danish power—there can be no doubt but that they are to 
be ascribed, for the most part, to that people. The termi- 








* Ducange Gloss. verb. Otlingua Saxonia et Dudo de. S. 
, Quintino apud Thierry, p. 37. Notes. 
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nation ness, as in Dungerness, to the South of Canterbury, 
and in Foulness and Sheerness, at the mouth of the 
Thames, M. Worsaae declares to be the Danish Nees, a 
promontory. Greenwich, is the Danish Granvigin, signi- 
fying the pine bay ; and Southwark is clearly the same as 
Sydvirke, which means the southern fortification. The 
word Thing (pronounced Ting) is the name by which both 
judicial and deliberative assemblies were designated in the 

orth from the earliest times, and from this ‘* Hustings,’’ 
the name by which the highest tribunal in the city is still 
designated, is manifestly derived; for the Anglo-Saxons 
called their assemblies gemot, as Witena-gemot—the 
name of their parliament. ‘There are, besides, several 
churches in London dedicated to the Danish saints, Olave 
(Olaf) and Magnus; and close to the old gate of Temple 
Bar is a Church called St. Clement’s Danes, which was 
designated, in the early part of the middle ages, Ecclesia 
Sancti Clementis Danorum. It was here that the Danes 
of London had their burying place. . 

In the North of England there were numerous bridges, 
as well as churches, called after St. Olave. In the strong 
fortresses of Stamford, Leicester, Derby, Nottingham and 
Lincoln, which, as early as Alfred’s reign, belonged to the 
Danes, and were called the Five Burghs (Fernborgene), 
and in the Northern districts which they protected, are to 
be found the most numerous evidences of Danish power 
and civilization. Indeed the population of Lincoln and of 
York is said to have been exclusively Scandinavian at the 
time of the Norman conquest, and hence they preserved their 
Northern ‘‘ Husting’’ throughout the middle ages. We 
have not room to enter into the antiquarian evidences of 
Danish rule, but shall refer those who are curious in such 
matters to p. 45 of M. Worsaae’s book, where he will find a 
wood-cut representing a Danish and a Saxon sword, which 
have been dug up in the Thames ; the former being larger 
and heavier than the latter, and superior from having a 
guard, and, commonly, along triangular knot at the hilt ; to 
pp. 49-54, where are exhibited coins minted in the North 
of England, by Danish chiefs, before the reign of Canute ; 
to p. 71, where there is a tabular view of 1373 Danish- 
Norwegian names of places in England; and to pp. 85-86, 
where there is a list of 100 Danish words selected trom the 
vulgar tongue, or common language, still in use amongst 
the people who dwell North of Watling-street. A few 
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of these words are still to be found in the English lan- 

uage, but all the rest are not only obsolete, but abso- 
uae unintelligible except in the districts where they 
are used. They are almost all, however, to be found 
in the Scotch dialect—indeed, we question if there be five 
out of the hundred which would not be found in the 
common glossaries of that doric tongue. As these words— 
only a few of which are in the author’s list—are not to be 
found in the South of England, their prevalence amongst 
the people of the North proves that the Danish settlers 
must have exercised a very powerful influence there, or, at 
all events, that, as the inhabitants of those districts offered 
a stouter resistance to the arms, so did the Saxo-Danish 
dialect oppose a more stubborn resistance to the language 
of the conquerors. 

It is not a little extraordinary that the three succes- 
sive conquests of England by the Anglo-Saxons, Danes, 
and Normans were, in effect, conquests made by the same 
people ; and, in the last two instances, at all events, over 
those who were not only descended from the same stock, 
but who also immigrated from the very same localities. 
The Jutes, Angles, and Saxons were for the most part 
Danes, or of Danish origin. Their invasions of England 
commenced by plunier, and ended by conquest. These 
were, as we have seen, overthrown by the Danes and Nor- 
wegians in precisely the same manner. In the year 895, 
Rollo, having been expelled from Norway by Harold Har- 
fager, adopted the profession of a sea-king, and, in the short 
space of sixteen years, became Duke of Normandy, and 
son-in-law of the French king. ‘The sixth duke, in suc- 
cession from Rollo, was William, the illegitimate son of 
Robert-le-Diable, and Herleva, a concubine. By the 
battle of Hastings, which William gained, in 1066, over 
King Harold, who was slain in it, the former became 
sovereign of England; and instead of the appellation of 
**the Bastard,’’ by which he had been hitherto known, he 
now obtained the surname of ‘‘ the Conqueror.’”’ Thus 
both the Saxon and Danish conquerors were subdued by 
their Norman brethren. M. Worsaae is persuaded that 
but for this last event, England would never have been so 
great and powerful as she is, and one of the chief advan- 
tages which he considers her to have derived from the 
Danish invasions, is, that by weakening her power and 
distracting her strength, they prepared the way for the 
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Norman conquest, which, but for these, would have been 
impossible. (Section xiv. p. 181, and following.) 

When the story of Northern invasion, from the seventh 
to nearly the twelfth century is told as it took place in one 
country, it is told with regard to all others which were sub- 
ject to it, for its main features are everywhere the same. 
It everywhere commenced by rapine, and, when it was not 
successfully resisted, ended in conquest. In Scotland the 
Danish memorials are but scanty, notwithstanding that so 

reat an infusion of their language is to be found in the 
| oe Hie By Though the Danes fought many battles 
in the Lowlands with various success, they were not able 
to establish themselves there for any considerable time. 
Their chief possessions were in Caithness and Sutherland, 
the two most Northern counties, both of which, united, bore 
originally the Gaelic name of Catuibh. Their present 
names are clearly Norwegian, for Caithness (Catanes) is the 
naze (promontory) of Catuibh, and Sutherland, or the land 
in the South, must be so called in relation to the Orkneys 
which belonged to the Northmen; for it is otherwise 
inexplicable how the North-western part of Scotland 
should be called the South. Indeed the natives never 
call these counties by their modern names. Sutherland is 
still Cathuibh; but Caithness they call Gallaibh, or the 
strangers’ land, because so many Norwegians settled there. 
It is not a little extraordinary, however, that, although 
with several intervals, Caithness, according to M. Worsaae, 
was subject to Norwegian jarls until the fourteenth century, 
and although a Norwegian population, speaking its native 
language, was spread over the whole Eastern coast of 
Caithness, and several districts of Sutherland, yet not a 
vestige of their language remains. The ancient Gaelic 
still prevails wherever it has not been supplanted by 
modern English. The prevalence of Danish words in the 
Lowlands must not be ascribed to any dominion which the 
Northmen possessed there, nor to any direct immigration 
from Denmark, but to the fact that the three Lothians were 
for a long time subject to the Saxon kings, and no doubt 
received a very considerable Saxon population, and to the 
Danish and Norman conquests of England, which drove 
large numbers of Saxons and of Danes over the border 
into Scotland. Amongst the fugitives into Scotland 
in consequence of the Norman Conquest were Edgar 
the Atheling, the lawful heir to the English crown, 
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and his sister Margaret, whom King Malcolm made his 
queen. Many thousands, of all ranks, afterwards fled into 
that kingdom, and were kindly received by Malcolm, when 
the Conqueror, to be revenged on the rebellious Northum- 
brians, wasted their country with fire and sword. ‘These 
facts seem, for the most part, to have escaped M. Worsaae, 
or he would not find it necessary to recur to a direct Danish 
immigration in order to explain the infusion of Danish 
words which exists in the dialect of the Lowlands. 

On the whole, very little of an interesting nature is to 
be found connected with the Danish descents upon Scot- 
land. M. Worsaae, however, consoles himself with the 
reflection, that on Scotland, and Ireland as well as on 
England, his countrymen conferred lasting benefits by 
smoothing the way for the ascendancy of the Normans, 
As we, however, think that the greatest glory of a nation 
consists in the individual happiness of its people, we are 
not ashamed to pity and deplore the fate of those brave 
Highlanders whom, like their Irish brethren, want and 
misery is now driving from those beloved mountains and 
valleys from which the might of imperial Rome, the exter- 
minating fury of Saxon and of Dane, and the fierce 
chivalry of the Norman, were unable to dislodge them. 

In Ireland, as in England, the hordes of pirates who 
issued from the shores of Scandinavia and the neighbouring 
islands, are now known by the name of Danes. In Tiger- 
nach, the earliest Irish annalist, they are named Galls, or 
strangers; whilst in the annals of Innisfallen of Ulster 
and of the Four Masters they are called Galls, Pirates, and 
Lochlins, or Dwellers on lakes. They distinguish the 
Danes from the Norwegians, calling the former Dubh- 
Lochlannoch, black dwellers on lakes ; and the latter, Fin- 
Lochlannoch, white dwellers on lakes.* 

They commenced their descents on Ireland very soon 
after they appeared in England, having, in 795, plundered 
the small island of Rechran (at present Rathlin) ; the nearest 
point of which is not more than a league distant from the 
coast of Antrim. 

‘« From time immemorial,” says M. Worsaae, “ Ireland was cele- 


brated in the Scandinavian North for its charming situation, its 
mild climate, and its fertility and beauty. The ‘Kongespeil ’— 





* Moore, Hist. Ireland. Vol. ii. pp. 8-9. Worsaae, p. 313. 
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Mirror of Kings—which was compiled in Norway about the year 
1200, say that ‘ Ireland is almost the best of the lands that we are 
acquainted with, although no vines grow there. The Scandinavian 
vikings and emigrants, who often contented themselves with such 
poor countries as Greenland, and the islands in the North Atlantic 
ocean, must, therefore, have especially turned their attention to 
the ‘Emerald Isle,’ particularly as it bordered very closely upon 
their colonies in England and Scotland. But to make conquests in 
Treland, and to acquire by the sword alone permanent settlements 
were no easy tasks.’ In our days, Ireland, the second of the British 
Isles in point of magnitude, has a population of between six and 
seven millions, chiefly of ancient Irish or Celtic origin ; and, in 
ancient times, when the Celts were entirely independent and abso- 
lute masters of the country, the population does not appear to have 
been much less numerous. Ireland, moreover, distinguished itself 
by adopting Christianity, together with its accompanying civiliza- 
tion at a very early period...... When, therefore, we consider 
that neither the Romans nor the Anglo-Saxons ever obtained a 
footing in Ireland, although they had conquered the adjacent 
country, England, and when we further reflect upon the immense 
power exerted by the English in later times, in order to subdue the 
Celtic population of Ireland, and the many centuries that elapsed 
before they even partially succeeded, we cannot help being sur- 
prised at the very considerable Scandinavian settlements which, as 
early as the ninth century, were formed in Ireland, and at the great 
influence which the Norwegians, according to the concurring evidence 
of the Irish and Scandinavian chroniclers, must, for more than 
three centuries, have exercised in all the most important places in 
the country,”—pp. 299-300. 

A very brief glance at the history of the Danes in con- 
nexion with Ireland will convince us that the author has 
been quite too partial tohis countrymen. The only period, 
in fact, during which the Irish annalists admit of anything 
like a general subjection of the island to the Norwegians 
is, for about thirty years in the early part of the ninth cen- 
tury, during which, a chief of that nation, called Tur- 
gesius, tyrannized over the kingdom, No chief of this 
name is mentioned in the Chronicles or Sagas of the 
North, but it is very probable that, in his own country, 
he was called Thorkil, or Thorgil, names frequently found 
among the sea-kings. His history presents one unvaried 
scene of plunder, devastation and massacre ; but the very 
repetition of his cruelties is an evidence of the continued 
resistance of the natives, as the frequent robberies of the 
same shrines, demdlition of the same monasteries, and 
massacre of their religious inhabitants, proves that the 
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piety of the natives was as unwearied in restoring, as the 
barbarity of the invaders was in destroying, the splendid 
religious establishments which flourished in every part of 
the country. During the domination of Turgesius, no re- 
ligious spot or foundation of any celebrity escaped the bar- 
barity of the Northmen. It is said that, at the celebrated 
monastery of Bangor, in the county of Down, the abbot 
and 900 monks were murdered in one day. The Danes 
always burned the religious houses, and they plundered the 
rich shrines of the saints in Bangor, Armagh, Kildare, and 
other celebrated places. In these shrines it is probable 
that they found a considerable quantity of the precious 
metals, although none of the native princes had as yet 
coined money.* 

In the Annals of Ulster, ad. an 844, it is said that_the 
tyrant Turgesius fell into the hands of O’Melachlin, King 
of Meath, and was by him drowned in Loch-var. But 
later writers, the first of whom seems to have been Cam- 
brensis, state that his death took place as follows :—Tur- 
gesius being captivated by the beauty of O’Melachlin’s 
daughter, demanded her for his concubine. The king, 
dissembling his rage, promised to comply, but. stipulated 
that, in order to save her disgrace, she should be deli- 
vered up privately to the tyrant at Lochvar, in the county 
of Meath, accompanied by fifteen fair maidens. Thither 
Turgesius, attended by the same number of Danish chiefs, 
repaired to receive her. ‘The supposed handmaidens, how- 
ever, were fifteen brave beardless youths, armed with 
skians or daggers, with which they slew the tyrant and 
his followers. But whatever may be said of the legend, it 
is certain that the King of Meath got Turgesius put to 
death, and that the Northmen were immediately at- 
tacked, and their tyranny subverted{ in many places. 


* Moore, Hist. Irel. iip. 30. The tombof St. Brigid, at Kildare, 
is said to have been overhung with crowns of gold and silver ; and 
the relics of St. Columba, which the Abbot of Iona carried from 
that island in 830, to save them from the rapacity of the Northmen, 
were, it is stated, enclosed in a shrine of gold. Several silver 
shrines, such as that of the arm and hand of St. Patrick, are still 
shown in Ireland. 

+ Annal Four Mast. 843. Chronic. de Gestis Northmannorum, 
&c, apud Moore, ii. 33. Keating, who deyotes half of the second 
volume of his history to Turgesius, according to his wont, puts 
down the wildest fictions as the truths of history. 
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That their power, however, was not entirely de- 
stroyed is manifest, as the Irish annalists record two 
battles which took place in 850 and 851, between the Dubh- 
Gals, or black strangers (the Danes), and the Fin-Gals, or 
white strangers (the Norwegians), who were at that time 
in possession of the City of Dublin. 


‘* According to trustworthy historical evidence,” says M. Worsaae, 
‘the Norwegians and the Danes, or the Ost-men, as they were 
called in Ireland, (from having come originally from the East,) 
principally fixed their abodes in Dublin, Waterford, and Limerick, 
where, as early as the ninth century, they had founded peculiar 
Scandinavian kingdoms. They were also settled in considerable 
numbers in Wexford, Cork, and several Irish cities. The central 
point, however, of the real Norwegian power, was the present 
capital, Dublin, which is said to have been taken about the middle 
of the ninth century by a celebrated Norwegian Viking, Olaf the 
White, who made himself king of the district. After the death of 
Olaf in battle, two sons of king Harald Harfager arrived there, 
namely Thorgils,* called by the Irish Turges, and Frode; who by 
means of their swords likewise won for themselves thrones in Dublin. 
Subsequently there landed three brothers, Olaf, Sigtryg, and Ivar, 
who became kiugs of Dublin, Waterford, and Limerick.” pp, 315- 
316. 


The Northmen having thus established themselves in 
the principal maritime towns, and being continually rein- 
forced by fresh arrivals of their countrymen, waged con- 
stant and bloody wars with various success against the 
distracted and divided strength of the native Irish princes, 
until 1014, when their power was broken on the plains of 
Clontarf. After that battle they retained, either by their 
own strength, or the policy of the Irish monarch, posses- 
sion of the towns which they had strongly fortified, and 
even resisted the power of Malachy, who, on the death of 
Brian Boru, had been restored to the Irish throne. But 
they were dispirited and defeated in almost every action, 
and a considerable time before the end of the eleventh cen- 
tury, Godfred, king of the Dublin Danes, was banished, 
and the Irish monarch, Turlough, appointed his own son, 
Murkertach, king over that people. About the end of 





* This is a mistake, as the death of Turges, or Turgesius, is said 
by all the Irish Annalists to have occurred before the middle of the 
ninth century. 


t Ann, Innis, ad, Ann. 1075, apud. Moore, ii, 152. 
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the century, the Norwegian king, Magnus, who also ruled 
over the Hebrides and the Isle of Man, conceived the pro- 
ject of conquering Ireland, but falling into an ambuscade, 
he was cut off, with great numbers of his followers, and 
was buried in the Church of St. Patrick, in Down. 
Indeed, if we may believe Giraldus Cambrensis, the 
native Irish chiefs, who saw the importance and advanta- 
ges of commercial connexions with other countries, per- 
mitted the Ostmen, who had settled near the best harbours 
in Ireland, to build themselves towns and fortified places, 
and it was only after the strangers had greatly increased in 
numbers and in strength, that the old contests were re- 
vived between them and the natives. Even after the battle 
of Clontarf, the Irish did not wish to expel all the Danes 
out of the country, for an old Irish manuscript relating to 
that event states, that “no Danes were left in the king- 
dom, except such a number of artizans and merchants in 
Dublin, Waterford, Wexford, Cork, and Limerick, as 
could be easily mastered at any time, should they dare to 
rebel ; and these king Brian very wisely permitted to remain 
in these sea-port towns, for the purpose of encouraging trade 
and traffic, as they possessed many ships, and were expe- 
rienced sailors.”” Mac. Firbis says, in his chronicle, that 
in his time, (1650,) most of the merchants in Dublin were 
the descendants of the Norwegian Irish king, Olaf Kvaran. 
That the foreigners must have given a strong impulse to 
commerce in Ireland is evident, from the clear although 
not undisputed fact, that the Norwegian kings were the 
first who coined money in that country. One of these 
coins, which is now in the collection of M. Von Romer, in 
Dresden, has on the obverse a warrior clad in scale 
armour, encircled by a remarkable inscription, half in 
Runes, and half in Latin letters, but which can scarcely be 
read otherwise than “ Cunut a Dieflio,”’ or, “ Canute in 
Dublin.”’ This coin, which is silver, is believed to have 
been minted as early as the ninth century. Another of 
these silver coins, which the stamp shows to have been 
made in the tenth century, has on the obverse, ‘‘ Oolaf i 
divielin,”’ or, ‘‘ Olaf in Dublin.”’ This coin is in the 
royal cabinet of coins in Copenhagen. Another very re- 
markable coin has on the obverse, “‘ Sihtric cunuic dyn,” 
or, ‘‘ Sigtrig, king of Dublin.”” There were many kings 
of this name in Dublin, but the die shows that this was 
Sigtryg, surnamed “ Silkbeard,’”’ who fought at Clontarf. 
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Woodcuts of these coins will be found in M. Worsaae’s 
work, pp. 338-9, and Appendix, p. 359. A list of thirty- 
five Danish kings of Dublin will also be found at p. 317, 
extracted from Lindsay’s coinage of Ireland. This list 
begins after the middle of the ninth and comes down to 
nearly the thirteenth century. But a good deal of uncer- 
tainty exists regarding these kings, not only from the want 
of historical evidence, but from the constant recurrence of 
such names as Anlaf and Sihtric. The names of but few 
of the Norwegian kings, who reigned in the other mari- 
time towns of Ireland, have been preserved. Lindsay’s 
coinage contains six who reigned in Waterford, and five 
who reigned in Limerick. 

The Norwegians and Danes built and strongly fortified, 
with ditches and walls, a town for their habitation, on the 
banks of the Liffey, near the old city of Dublin. They 
were called Ostmen, and from them the town obtained the 
name of Ostmantown, now corruptly pronounced Oxman- 
town, which was not incorporated with the city of Dublin 
until far on in the middle ages. It is here, as was to be ex- 
pected, that the most interesting records of the Danes have 
been found. “‘ In constructing a railway close by Kilmain- 
ham some years ago, the workmen laid bare a number of 
ancient tombs. In these lay whole rows of skeletons, each 
in its own grave, and by the side of them many kinds of 
iron weapons and ornaments. Irish archeologists have 
convinced themselves that these antiquities, which are pre- 
served in the museum of the Royal Trish Academy, must 
be a good deal older than the English conquest of Ireland ; 
yet that they are by no means of the kind found in Ire- 
land belonging to the iron age. It is thus placed beyond 
a doubt, that they are not Irish remains, but derived from 
the Norwegians and Danes, at that time settled in Ireland. 
The swords, which very much resemble the Scandinavian 
swords found in England, are from twenty-four to thirty- 
two inches long. Some have two edges, others only one. 
The pommel and guard of the hilt are, in several of them, 
ornamented with very neatly inlaid pieces of gold, which 
may also be seen on a sword of the iron age in Copen- 
hagen.’’ The author attempts to prove that these swords 
were Scandinavian, because the specimens of the genuine 
old Irish sword, like that of the Saxons, are much smaller 
than the Danish, and are also, in general, devoid of the 
guard and large pommel at the hilt, which the swords 
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found at Kilmainham possess. These graves also contain- 
ed the bowl-formed brooches, which he believes to be 
seculiar to the Scandinavians; and some small buttons, 

aving a hole on the flat side, penetrating the but- 
ton for some way, without entirely piercing through it. 
Buttons of this kind have not been before found in Ireland, 
though they are very well known in Sweden and Norway, 
where they have been discovered in graves of the period of 
the iron age, or times of the Vikings. It is highly proba- 
ble that they were used in some game, as they are found 
especially in Norway, collected together in great numbers, 
and in conjunction with dice. It is remarkable that these 
are found in the graves of the warriors, along with their 
arms and ornaments, and would almost justify us in apply- 
ing to the Scandinavians the statement of Tacitus, re- 
garding the ancient Germans, that they were so fond of 
play as sometimes to. gamble away their personal freedom. 
The Irish seem to have had a similar sort of game at 
that time, as amongst a great number of things undoubt- 
edly Irish, discovered at Dunshaughlin, there was found a 
bone button or knob, certainly a draughtsman, which, 
instead of a hole, is furnished with a metal point to be 
fixed in the board. Woodcuts and descriptions of the 
swords.and ornaments found in Kilmainham may be seen 
in Worsaae, pp. 325—330. 

There are but few Scandinavian names of places in Ire- 
land, and no other traces whatever of the language of that 
people. It is, for the most part, about Dublin that the 
northern names of places can be traced. Howth is clearly 
the Scandinavian hofud, a head, and the little island of 
Skerries is the Norwegian Skjere reefs. About eight 
miles to the West of Dublin, is the little town of Leixlip, 
which is the old Norse ‘“‘ lax-hlaup,’’ (Dan. lax-lob,) Sal- 
mon leap—a name which it derives from a neighbouring 
fall of the river Liffey, up which the Salmon may be still 
seen springing on the approach of the spawning season. M. 
Worsaae attempts to derive the names of few other places 
from the languages of the North, although he is not dis- 
inclined to avail himself of slight and even imaginary afli- 
nities. It is, however, perfectly true, that “‘ on his first 
entrance into Ireland, a Scandinavian traveller will be re- 
minded of the ancient dominion of his countrymen. It 
cannot possibly escape his observation, what a striking 
part the Norwegians, or, as they are exclusively called, the 
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‘ Danes,’ play in the popular legends or traditions of Ire- 
land. Everywhere, even far in the interior of the country, 
we are shown Danish raths, (mounds and entrenchments.) 
‘ Danish cooking-places,’ are also pointed out, consisting 
of small circular spaces, set round with stones, and bearing 
traces of embers and burnings, some of which are met with 
scattered about on heaths and moors. In the ancient 
copper mines, in the South of Ireland, roundish stones, 
with a dent round the middle, are now and then dug up, 
which it is evident were used in former times in working 
the mines. These stones are called by the common 
people ‘ Danes hammers.’ In like manner they generally 
call most of the antiquities that are dug up, whether 
weapons or ornaments, ‘Danish.’ Tales calculated to 
awaken horror, of outrages of the Danes, are conneced 
with these pretended Danish memorials.”’ Indeed, as the 
antiquities of Ireland could not, as in England and Scot- 
land, be shared with the Romans or other conquerors, 
they are all usually ascribed by the common people to the 
* Danes.”’ Every earthern mound is said to be their 
work. Until lately, the Christian Round Towers were 
ascribed to them, and the large rooms or sepulchral cham- 
bers in cairns, which are found in several places in Ireland, 
as at New Grange, Dowth, and on the banks -of the 
Boyne, and which have a striking resemblance to the sepul- 
chral chambers in the Scandinavian North, were called 
Danish, although we know from the Sagas, as well as from 
the Irish annals, that the Vikings sometimes opened these 
sepulchres to search for treasure. ‘The Irish, until very 
lately, often dug into these very mounds and cairns to seek 
for treasure, which it was believed the Danes had buried 
in them, the tradition being, that they had not been able 
to carry it off with them, so sudden and unexpected had 
been their overthrow and expulsion from Ireland. 

Red-haired people are generally believed in Ireland to 
be descended from the Danes, a feeling which M. Warsaae, 
who, p. 79, acknowledges it to be one of the characteristics 
which marks the descendants of the Northmen, tells us is 
also common in England. 

We would here have taken leave of M. Warsaae if, in 
the part of his book which relates to Ireland, he had not 
thought fit to give up the character of an antiquarian for 
that of a politician, and to assert not merely that the 
Norman conquest conferred great blessings on Ireland, 
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but, moreover, to deny the early civilization of that 
country, and to affirm that the Celtic races were unfit for 
the higher Christian civilization which the Teutonic tribes 
were everywhere the means of introducing, and before 
which the ancient population must disappear, because 
it cannot embrace it. With regard to these last assertions, 
we shall convict the author out of his own mouth. 


“Centuries,” says he, “ before the introduction of Christianity 
into the Scandinavian North, nay, centuries before the commence- 
ment of the Viking expeditions, the Irish people had been chris- 
tianized. Ata very early period, numbers of churches and con- 
vents had been erected in Ireland, which was also celebrated for 
its many holy men. It was a common saying, that the Irish soil 
was so holy, that neither vipers nor any other poisonous reptiles 
could exist upon it. Numerous priests set out from Ireland as mis- 
sionaries to the islands lying to the west of Scotland; nay, they 
even went as far as the Faroe Islands and Iceland. Thus when the 
Northmen first discovered Iceland, (860) they found traces of 
‘ Papas,’ or Christian priests, who had left behind them crosiers, 
bells, and Irish books; whence they perceived that these priests 
were ‘ Westmen,” or Irishmen; for just as the Irish called the 
Scandinavians ‘Ostmen,’ because their home lay to the east of Ire- 
land, so also did the Scandinavians call the Irish ‘ Westmen.’ The 
most southern group of islands near Iceland is called to the present 
day ‘ Vestmannaeyjar,’ (the Westman isles.) Not even the Norwe- 
gian expeditions into Ireland, and the destruction of the churches 
and convents by which they were accompanied, were able to anni- 
hilate the influence of the Irish clergy, on the diffusion of Christiani- 
ty in the north-western part of Europe. Not only were the Norwe- 
gians and Danes settled in Ireland and the rest of the Western 
Isles soon converted from heathenism by Irish monks and priests, 
but Christianity was communicated through these converts to many 
of their Scandinavian countrymen who visited Ireland, partly as 
Vikings, and partly as merchants. Thus the Norwegian king, Olaf 
Tryggveson, was baptized on the Sylling (Skellig) Isles, on the 
south-west coast of Ireland. This king, during his long abode with 
his brother-in-law, king Olaf Kvarn, in Dublin, must by his constant 
intercourse with the Irish Christians, have been strengthened in 
his determination to christianize Norway. The feast of an Irish 
princess and Saint Sunneva was celebrated in Norway on the 8th 
of July, and her body is said to have been deposited in a large and 
handsome shrine over the high altar in Christ Church, in Bergen. 
Even in Iceland there is a firth called Patrick’s-ford, after the 
patron saint of Ireland. The commencements of a national Irish 
literature were also developed among the clergy at a very early 
period, which, together with the numerous ecclesiastical buildings 
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in Ireland, prove that the Irish clergy of those times must have 
attained no mean degree of civilization.”—pp. 332-334. 


We cannot agree with M. Warsaae, whose fulsome flat- 
tery of everything English must disgust every honest man, 
that good government might not render such a people 
as industrious and civilized at home as they show them- 
selves to be in the ‘‘ new world.”” That vast Irish nation- 
ality which preserved its language and customs throughout 
the middle ages, and which still preserves the Catholic 
religion in spite of England, is being every day diminished 
by the great numbers whom oppression, pestilence, and 
famine are driving across the Atlantic. Whatever may be 
the effect of Lord Derby’s policy in England should he 
continue in office, he will certainly, by increasing the 
oppression, give a new impulse to this migration. He has 
raised to be Chief Justice of Queen’s Bench an old Bruns- 
wicker, whom a Tory Lord-lieutenant prevented from 
going circuit as judge of assize on account of his hostility 
to his Catholic countrymen. Another of Lord Derby’s 
chosen Irish officials pledged himself at the hustings 
a few years ago, to oppose the grants to Maynooth, to 
the Board of National Education, and to vote for the 
repeal of the Emancipation Act. ‘There is something far 
worse, and which renders them far more hostile to the 
great majority of their fellow-countrymen, about both 
this man and a near connexion of his, also in office, 
than could arise from any purely political opinions, how- 
ever violent. They both belong to the class of persons known 
as bible-men and canters, whose very names are calculated 
to inflame that religious bigotry which has been for centu- 
ries at once the crime and the curse of Ireland. But 
indeed no Irish bigotry could exceed the declarations made 
at the hustings bya Mr. Forrester, to whom Lord Derby 
has given a high appointment in the household of the 
Queen. He is not satisfied with throwing down May- 
nooth and destroying national education, but he will even 
interfere with the privacy of those religious ladies who 
have retired to serve God in the seclusion of the cloister. 
It is impossible for the government to support what Mac- 
aulay calls that ‘most monstrous and utterly indefensible 
establishment which ever existed in any country,’’—-the 
Irish Law Church—and at the same time to withdraw the 
small and solitary grant given to the Catholic nation with- _ 
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out re-enacting the penal code. A large number of people 
in England and Scotland seem at the present time to be 
maddened with bigotry, and to desire nothing so eagerly as 
to let loose the hell-hounds of persecution on the Catholics 
of Ireland. Without quoting the old saying, guem Deus, 
&c., we cannot help thinking that, considering the state of 
Europe in general, and of France in particular,their conduct 
towards Ireland indicates the wildest fanaticism, and the 
most unreasoning infatuation. We do not at all speak of 
any overt act of rebellion, but of the universal feeling of 
dissatisfaction, and, (to use the proper expression,) of 
hatred, which their bigotry must excite in the heart of 
every Irish Catholic; and of the difficulty, not to say 
impossibility, which England will experience in recruiting 
her armies, when she shall have forced the valiant and 
loyal Celt to abandon his beloved native land, and to seek 
a home amid the wilds and forests of America. 





Art. VIII.—Zectures on the Present Position of Catholicism in Eng- 
land, by Joun Henry Newman, D.D., Priest of the Congregation 
of St. Philip Neri. London: Burns and Lambert. 


pes absolute and indispensable duty of a Catholic con- 
troversialist consists, we suppose, of these two particu- 
lars. On the one hand, he is bound to sunport his cause 
by arguments of an historical character; to show, for 
instance, the identity of Catholicism with that Christianity 
which the Apostles preached, and to prove, further, that 
the Apostles themselves worked miracles of various kinds 
in attestatiou of their divine mission; another thesis, not 
historical but philosophical, being the necessary comple- 
ment of this line of reasoning, viz., that such miracles are 
a sufficient proof of a religion’s divine origin. On the other 
hand, this controversialist is bound so far to explain and 
draw out in detail the real character of the Catholic Church, 
and of those various “ notes’’ which she bears on her front, 
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as to show that her divine and exclusive authority are abun- 
dantly evident to those who may be cognisant of these 
notes, so only they be rightly disposed; so only, we mean, 
that they have a deep and habitual conviction of the singu- 
lar and unapproachable importance of supernatural Truth 
and supernatural Virtue; so only that they are fully per- 
suaded that the possession of religious truth, and the power 
of consistent religious practice, make up together that one 
most precious of all treasures, of which whosoever is aware, 
it is well for him at once to go and sell all that he has, in 
order that he may buy it. 

It cannot be fairly said, that the treatment of either of 
these two particulars is a sufficient fulfilment of the con- 
troversialist’s task, unless the other be added. No edu- 
cated and inquiring person could securely accept, as from 
God, a Revelation which should appear to require belief in 
external facts, that are in absolute opposition to undoubt- 
ed historical testimony. And still less is the first of the 
above heads proof sufficient, without the second. For the 
mass of men are absolutely unable to appreciate the 
value of historical arguments altogether, and only appear 
ridiculous if they fancy themselves able to do so. And 
even those who are able to do full justice to such argu- 
ments, could not nevertheless, even on the very strongest 
historical evidence, rightly believe in the divine origin of 
a religion, which should bear the appearance of running 
counter to the first principles of morality and religion: 
which should, for example, hold up ambition and love of 
power as lawful motives of action; which should tolerate 
the sacrifice of the next world to this; or which should 
place the qualities of self-abnegation, mortification of the 
will, and humility, in other than the highest places of 
praise and honour. 

But as these two heads of proof are necessary, so also 
they are abstractedly sufficient. In order to theoretical 
completeness, there is no necessity for so exhibiting the 
notes of the Church, as that they shall be manifest to those 
who are not “rightly disposed,’’ in the sense above given 
to these words ; and that, for the simple reason, that it is 
every man’s own fault if he is not rightly disposed. God’s 
grace is ever actively at work, soliciting all men to act 
faithfully on those religious truths which they know. Now 
it is only necessary for any one to endeavour, even for a 
short time, really to act on these truths, in order that he 
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may be fully brought into these right dispositions; in 
order that he may have an ardent and even passionate 
longing, both for fuller light, and still more for a greater 
power of self-government. And this is that very state of 
mind which, as above mentioned, the ordinary notes of 
the Church, her very profession and bearing, and still 
more her characteristic doctrines, (in proportion as all 
these have the means of displaying themselves, or are 
fairly and fully set forth,) address with such irresistible 
force. 

Is the inference from all this to be, that the Catholic 
shall rest on his oars, as it were, when he has accomplish- 
ed all which in the way of proof is indispensable? that 
he shall gaze, with a supercilious and self-satisfied, air on 
the various soul-destroying delusions which keep so many 
millions of our countrymen from their true peace, merely 
because such delusions have no real logical force, and, in 
absolute strictness, require no definite answer? Rather 
the very contrary. Look at a Catholic country, and fix 
your eyes on some locality in which open sin or spiri- 
tual tepidity may reign. Who, alas! can doubt that in 
this case unhappy souls know sufficiently the sinfulness of 
their condition, and are offending God with their eyes open ? 
Is this a reason for leaving them to themselves ? Plainly 
the very contrary. It is precisely because these poor 
creatures are so undeniably advancing along the road to 
hell, that the zealous missioner will come among them, filled 
with holy zeal, and penetrated with deepest compassion ; 
that with terms of urgent and passionate exhortation he 
will enforce upon them this fearful fact of their tremen- 
dous danger; that he will devise every loving artifice, every 
appeal to any part of their nature so only it be innocent, 
which may give straightness to their tottering steps, and 
prop up their feeble will. And so in the parallel case of 
an heretical country. If it be really true that the great 
mass of Englishmen are kept at a distance from the One 
True Fold by prejudices and delusions, which, as being 
vincible, are no sufficient excuse in the sight of God, (and 
we fear this is but too probable,) the sight of their awful 
peril will be the keenest possible anguish to any Catholic 
who loves his country; and it will lead him to do his utmost, 
in the hope of destroying, were it only in the mind of this 
or that single individual, those monstrous and extravagant 
chimeras, which guard the avenues of thought, and forci- 
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bly, as it were, prevent the entrance of those precious truths, 
which have so singular and matchless a power in awaken- 
ing the conscience, in making the unseen as though visible, 
in elevating and strengthening the will. 

It is remarkable, that each one of the controversial works 
which Father Newman has given us since his conversion, 
has been of this kind. He has not mainly occupied him- 
self in illustrating and making clear the permanent notes 
of the Church, in clearing up historical difficulties, or 
answering objections of real weight ; but in endeavouring 
to doa present and immediate work of charity, by rescuing 
the souls of his countrymen from those especial delusions, 
however extravagant they may be, and hardly worthy (as 
it might have seemed,) of logical refutation, which at this 
moment are keeping back souls from due correspondence 
with Divine grace. In his London course, he did this ser- 
vice towards the “‘ reliquise’’ of the Oxford movement ; and 
indeed the language which he used in the Preface to that 
course, so aptly illustrates all we have been saying, that we 
cannot do better than quote it here: 


“ Feeling that an exhibition of the direct evidences of Catholi- 
cism is not the work of the moment, the author has had no thoughts 
of addressing himself to a work. which could not be executed by 
any who undertook it, except in leisure, and with great deliber- 
ation. At present the thinking portion of society is either very 
near the Catholic Church, or very far from her. The first duty of 
Catholics is to house those in who are near their doors ; it will be time 
afterwards to see how things lie on the extended field of philosophy 
and religion, when this has been done, and into what new position 
the controversy has fallen: as yet the old arguments suffice. To 
attempt a formal dissertation on the notes of the Church at this 
moment, would be running the risk of constructing what none 
would need now, and none could use then. But there are plausi- 
ble objections,” he proceeds to say, ‘‘ sometimes against the Church, 
sometimes against submitting to her authority.” ‘‘ Now where there 
is detachment from the world, a keen apprehension of the unseen, and a 
simple determination to do the divine will, such difficulties will not 
commonly avail, if men have had sufficient opportunity of acquaint- 
ing themselves with the notes or evidences of the Church. In mat- 
ter of fact they do not avail, as we see daily, to deter thuse whose 
hearts are right, or whose minds are incapable of extended investi- 
gations, from recognizing the Church’s notes, and acting upon them. 
They do not avail with the poor, the uneducated, the simple-minded, 
the resolute, and the fervent; but they are formidable, when there are 
motives in the back-ground, amiable or unworthy, to bias the will...... 
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The absence of temptation, or of other moral disadvantage, though 
not the direct cause of virluous conduct, still is a great help towards 
it ; and in like manner, to clear away from the path of an inquirer 
objections to Catholic truth, is to subserve his conversion, by mak. 
ing way for the due and efficacious operation of divine grace. Religious 
persons, indeed, do what is right in spite of temptation ; persons of 
sensitive and fervent minds go on to believe in spite of dificulty ; but 
where the desire of truth is languid, and the religious purpose weak, 
such difficulty suffices to prevent conviction, and faith will not be 
created in the mind, though there are abundant reasons for its 
creation. In these circumstances it is quite as much an act of 
charity to attempt the removal of such objections to the truth, as, 
without excusing, are made the excuse for unbelief, as to remove the occa. 
sion of sin in any other department of duty.” 


In the present course he addresses a far larger audience, 
and a far more prevalent class of objections; yet one not 
one whit less anomalous, temporary, and extravagantly 
baseless, in its own nature, than the former. He aims at 
analysing and exposing the great English Protestant Tra- 
’ dition; a phenomenon so absolutely sui generis, and unlike 
any other, elsewhere or at other times to be found, that we 
are convinced, whenever it may please-God in his mercy 
to sweep it away, future generations will find it, (just as 
foreign countries do now,) absolutely impossible to under- 
stand ever so distantly its real nature, and difficult even 
to credit its existence. 

It is implied in what we have said, that Father Newman’s 
controversial subjects are not those which would have been 
undertaken by one, who should make a great point of his 
permanent reputation as a writer. It is very generally re- 
marked, that destructive writers lose their credit with pos- 
terity, in precise proportion to the completeness with which 
they do their work. ‘The more thoroughly they may succeed 
in exposing and overthrowing some established error, the 
less are posterity able. to understand the hold which such 
error may have once possessed on the popular mind, and 
the consequent merit of its destruction. Accordingly our 
author, in the dedication of his former course, expressly 
says that “in the selection of materials he would fain put the 
claims of charity above the praise of critics, and feels it a 
better deed to write for the present moment than for pos- 
terity.”” A memorable sentiment in days like these ; when 
(true symbol of the prevalent idolatry of merely temporal 
objects) it is universally assumed by authors as a first 
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principle, that no object is so high and admirable as the 
establishment of a literary reputation. We are far from 
meaning to express any opinion, that, just now, works of a 
more essentially permanent character may not be equally 
valuable, even for our present needs; but the fact is not 
the less worth pointing out, that one who might with the 
utmost ease obtain for himself a position, on the one 
hand among the greatest theologians whom the Church 
has ever seen, and on the other hand among the deepest 
thinkers and most accomplished masters of the language 
whom England has produced, yet deems it the merest folly 
to think of such objects as these, if by other means he 
may be more serviceable in promoting the glory of God, 
and winning souls to Christ. j 
We may conclude these preliminary remarks, by pointing 
out how completely a perusal of these lectures must dispel 
one or two delusions, which have been rather prevalent, in 
regard to their author’s mode of thought. It has been, for in- 
stance, very commonly taken even for granted by newspaper 
writers and others, that he is one of those who regard the 
speedy conversion of England to Catholicism as a humanly 
probable event; and that, immersed in his folios and in 
the illusions of an University life, he is ignorant as a child 
of that ‘ passionate’? Protestantism which has possession 
of English hearts. These lectures sufficiently show that, 
so far from such being the ease, this ‘‘ passionate’ Protes- 
tantism has been the subject of his most careful study and 
analysis. Another imputation, more or less connected with 
the point, has been built upon the subject chosen by him 
for his previous course in London; and even some Catho- 
lics have imagined, that he looked upon his old comrades, 
as the principal enemies whom here in England our holy 
religion has to encounter. But we have in this volume the 
strongest possible proof, how indefinitely small a portion of 
English Protestantism he considers the Tractarian party. 
Indeed, Father Newman’s wide acquaintance with the course 
of public events, with politics and history, with the general 
progress of science, with the tone of mind and thought pre- 
valent in the various grades of English society, are truly 
astonishing, in one who has shown himself possessed, at 
the same time, of theological attainments, both patristic 
and scholastic, so rare and so profound. If it were possible 
for anything in this world so to break in upon the heavy 
slumbers of English Protestants, as to induce them so 
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much as to examine our doctrines and our evidences, it 
must be surely the fact of so firm a believer in even what 
they deem the most childish absurdities of our system, 
showing himself possessed of an acquaintance, so deep 
and so wide, with the busy world around him. We must 
not forget to add, that the author is very careful to express 
the fullest sympathy with the prevalent tone of English 
feeling, wherever he is able to do so with sincerity. His 
strong expressions of loyal attachment to the Queen, are in- 
stances of this. In like manner, his very high apprecia- 
tion of the value and the blessings of the English constitu- 
tion appear to us, under all existing circumstances, to 
evidence an unusually well-balanced mind; while, in ex- 
pressing a conviction of its inapplicability to other countries, 
he is but anticipating the judgment, to which all the 
best informed and most enlightened minds are at this 
moment converging. 


The subject of the present course, then, is that dense and 
solid English Protestant Tradition, which rises as a sort of 
huge wall between our fellow-countrymen and ourselves ; 


or rather, as some thick distorting medium, which causes 
them to see us in shapes the most grotesquely differing 
from our own, and prevents them from hearing us alto- 
gether. The importance is great of fairly examining and 
confronting this Tradition ; it is important even in respect 
to foreign Catholics, who will never directly take part in the 
work of forwarding English Catholicism. It will enable 
them more accurately to understand our position ; to sym- 
pathise with the conflicts to which we are exposed ; to be 
saved from the otherwise inevitable alternation of unrea- 
sonable sanguineness and unreasonable despondency ; and 
to assist us perseveringly and unceasingly with their fer- 
vent prayers. 

But it is for us of course especially, who are brought 
face to face with English Protestants, that it is so indis- 
pensable a qualification, to understand the religious feeling 
of those Protestants. Among all those vast classes who 
are influenced by this Protestant Tradition, it is impossible 
to advance one step in argument, unless we, in some degree, 
understand its nature. For want of such knowledge, the 
most accomplished theologian will be at fault. He will 
come down with profound intellectual considerations, upon 
cases fitly met only by moral rebuke; or, on the other 
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hand, he will form some most unfavourable judgment on 
an opponent’s honesty, where there are really no grounds 
for supposing any greater fault than a stupid adherence to 
the traditions of his heresy. He will keep up perhaps a long 
argument, on details; on this or that historical fact; on 
this or that particular in the Catholic system; when, in 
truth, the matter at issue is not one of details, but of first 
principles. Or he will endeavour to draw out, for his oppo- 
nent’s satisfaction, a long chain of reasoning, when the 
thing really rejected by said opponent is no expressed link 
of the chain, but some more subtle principle implied in 
every step; this principle being one which the Catholic 
may regard as so obvious and elementary, that it would be 
absurd to take the trouble of expressing it in words. And 
the result of such various conflicts can only be, that we 
Catholics are confirmed in our previous impression, that the 
simple account of Protestantism is the perverse obstinacy of 
Protestants, in refusing to receive conclusions which rest on 
the most undeniable evidence; and that Protestants are 
confirmed in their previous impression, that the nature of a 
Catholic is something different from the nature of another 
man, and that the confidence of his conclusions, compared 
with the nothingness of his premisses, argues a preter- 
natural imbecility of understanding; on which, however, 
it is a consolation to dwell, as being the best excuse for 
his astonishing superstition. 

Such is the advantage which Catholics may derive from 
a study of the Protestant Tradition. As to Protestants, it 
is not too much to say, that nothing more is necessary in 
order to their cure, than that they shall be brought simply 
to gaze upon the reflection of their own conduct; simply to 
observe its accurate description. Indeed, to reason 
against this Protestant Tradition is impossible: because to 
reason against a thesis means, to evolve from it, by neces- 
sary consequence, something more obviously absurd and 
self-contradictory than the thesis itself; whereas nothing 
can be more obviously absurd and self-contradictory, than 
this Protestant Tradition when fairly contemplated. In 
speaking, however, of the “‘ cure’”’ of Protestants, we do not 
mean, of course, their conversion to Catholicism ; that is 
altogether a further question: we mean the relieving them 
from their superincumbent mass of prejudice, and inducin 
them to give fair and candid attention to our facts oa 
reasons, 
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First, then, among whom does this Protestant Tradi- 
tion hold undisturbed sway? Not among all English 
Protestants; for one most important exception must be 
made at starting. Among the poor, at least among the 
artisans and manufacturers of our towns, we believe it 
has next to no influence at all: their dislike of us rests 
on very different grounds, and must be combated by 
very different means. ‘‘I mean,”’ says our author, in 
speaking of the holders of this Tradition, ‘‘ the country 
gentlemen, the Whig political party, the Church Esta- 
blishment, and the Wesleyan Conference.”’ (p. 348.) On 


the other hand, 


“There is a great and a growing class in the community, who 
wish to be fair to us ; who see how cruelly we are dealt with ; who 
are indignant at the clamour, and see through the calumnies, and 
despise the prejudice which are directed against us ; who feel them- 
selves to be superior to the multitude in their feelings and their 
judgments ; who aim at thinking well of all men, all persuasions, 
all schools of thought, and of Catholics in the number, and to like 
each for what is good in it, though they may not follow it them- 
selves. Being thus candid, and, in a certain sense, unbiassed, they 
readily acknowledge the grandeur of the Catholic religion, both in 
history and philosophy; they wish to be good friends with it; they 
delight to contemplate the great Catholic heroes ; they recognize, 
perhaps with almost enthusiastic admiration, the genius and other 
gifts of the intellect which, in every age, have been so profusely 
found among its adherents.”—p. 259. 


And, in another place, he calls this Protestant Tradition, 
“the Tradition of the Court, the Tradition of the Law, 
the Tradition of the Legislature, the Tradition of the 
Establishment, the Tradition of Literature, the Tradition 
of ee Circles, the Tradition of the Populace.”’ 
p. 120. 

At the same time, as we have already said, we cannot 
ourselves think that, in the present day, it is to any 
great extent ‘‘ the Tradition of the Populace,”’ though un- 
doubtedly, in times past, it has been so. Be it a good sign 
or a bad, a sign of the times it assuredly is, that the lower 
classes have, to a great and unprecedented extent, broken 
—_ from the principles and ideas of those above them in 
rank. 

What is it which this Tradition teaches concerning us? 

“The simple notion of most people is, that Christianity was 
very pure in its beginning, very corrupt in the middle ages, 
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and very pure in England now, though still corrupt every 
where else ; that in the middle age, a tyrannical institution, called 
the Church, arose and swallowed up Christianity ; that that Church 
is alive still, and has not yet disgorged its prey, except, as afore- 
said, in our own favoured country ; but in the middle age there was 
no Christianity anywhere at all, but all was dark and horrible, as 
bad as paganism, or rather much worse. No one knew anything 
about God, or whether there was a God or no, nor about Christ or His 
atonement ; for the blessed Virgin, and saints, and the Pope, and 
images, were worshipped instead; and thus, so far from religion 
benefitting the generations of mankind who lived in that dreary 
time, it did them indefinitely more harm than good. Thus, the 
Homilies of the Church of England say, that, ‘in the pit of dam- 
nable idolatry all the world, as it were, drowned, continued until 
our age’ (that is, the Reformation), ‘ by the space of above 800 years 
....80 that laity and clergy, learned and unlearned, all ages, sects, 
and degrees of men, women, and children of whole Christendom 
(an horrible and most dreadful thing to think), have been at once 
drowned in abominable idolatry, of all other vices most detested of 
God, and most damnable to man.’ Accordingly it is usval to 
identify this period with that time of apostacy which is predicted in 
Scripture, the Pope being the man of sin, and the Church being the 
mother of abominations, mentioned in the Apocalypse. Thus, 
Bishop Newton says, ‘In the same proportion as the power of the 
[Roman] empire decreased, the authority of the Church increased, 
the latter at the expense and ruin of the former ; till at length the 
Pope grew up above all, and ‘the wicked one,’ was fully manifested 
and ‘revealed,’ or the ‘lawless one,’ as he may be called ; for the 
Pope is declared again and again not to be bound by any law of 
God or man. ‘The tyrannical power thus described by Daniel 
and St. Paul, and afterwards by St. John, is, both by ancients and 
moderns, generally denominated Antichrist, and the name is proper 
and expressive enough, as it may signify both the enemy of Christ 
and the vicar of Christ.’ ‘The mind of Europe was prostrated 
at the feet of a priest,’ says a dissenting writer. ‘The stoutest 
hearts quailed at his frown. Seated on the throne of blasphemy, he 
‘ spake great words against the Most High,’ and ‘thought to change 
times and laws.’ Many hated him, bnt all stood in awe of his 
power. Like Simon Magus, he ‘ bewitched the people.’ Like 
Nebuchadnezzar, ‘whom he would he slew.’ I need not give you 
the trouble of listening to more of such language, which you may 
buy by the yard at the first publisher’s shop you fall in with. 
Thus it is the man paints the lion. Go into the first Protestant 
church, or chapel, or public meeting which comes in your way, you 
will hear it from the pulpit or the platform. The Church (who can 
doubt it ?) is a sorceress, intoxicating the nations with a goblet of 


blood.” ‘(p. 12-14.) 
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Just as with our forefathers in the very first Christian 
ages, so also with ourselves, 


“Our very persons, not merely our professions, are held in abhor- 
rence; we are spit at by the malevolent, we are passed with a shudder 
of contemptuous pity by the better natured ; we are supposed to be 
defiled by some secret rites of blood by the ignorant. There is a 
mysterious pollution and repulsion about us, which make those who 
feel its influence curious or anxious to investigate what it can be. 
We are regarded as something unclean, which no one would touch, 
if they could help it : and our advances are met as would be those 
of some hideous baboon, or sloth, or rattlesnake, or toad, which 
strove to make itself agreeable.” (p. 254.) 


To go more into detail— 
" “ They fancy that we, or at least our priests, indulge in 
the lowest sensuality and practise the most impudent hypo- 
crisy, and are parties to the most stupid and brutish of 
frauds, and dare not look a Protestant in the face’’ (p. 357); 
** that our laity are led blindfold, and forced to digest im- 
ossibilities under menace of perdition ; that their heart 
ios no part in their profession.”’ (p. 324.) ‘‘ Every twen- 
tieth man you meet is a Jesuit in disguise ;”’ 
are prisons,” or something infinitely worse. 

Such are the wonderful romances believed by vast 
masses of Englishmen, not concerning some unknown 
tribe in the centre of Africa, but concerning great numbers 
of their fellow-countrymen. Romances which we, who are 
Catholics, know to be just as much founded on fact, as the 
popular foreign idea, that it is a matter of every-day occur- 
rence, and fully sanctioned by the laws, that Englishmen, 
in various ranks of life, as soon as they get tired of their 
wives, put a halter round their necks and sell them in 
Smithfield. But at least foreigners have not the stupidity, 
so essentially English, of imputing such absurd atrocities 
to a body of men who are their close neighbours, and with 
whom they are constantly brought into contact. 

It may be suggested in defence of individual English- 
men, that whatever the merits of the Tradition itself, 
individuals act but naturally and blamelessly, in taking for 
granted that things are true, which every one around them 
unceasingly asseverates. Father Newman admits this to 
a certain extent. It is not wrong that at first men should 
be ready to believe what they so constantly hear ; but it zs 
wrong, nay, detestable, that they should so obstinately 
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—_ to hear arguments and testimony on the opposite 
side. 


‘There is a natural law, binding us to think as well as we can of 
every one; we ought to be glad when imputations are removed, and 
scandals cleared up, And this law is observed by every generous 
mind: such a person is pained to believe that bad things can be 
said of others with any plausibility, and will rejoice to be able to 
deny them—will hope they are not true, and will give the subject 
of them the benefit of his doubts. | Every hour, then, as it passes, 
bears with it protests against prejudice, from the natural striving of 
the heart the other way. Jealousy, suspicion, dislike, thinking ill, 
are feelings so painful to the rightly disposed, that there is a con- 
stant reclamation going on within them, an uneasiness that they 
should be obliged to entertain them, and an effort to get rid of 
them, Nay, there are persons of such kind and tender hearts, that 
they would believe there is no evil at all in the world if they could: 
and it is a relief to them whenever they can knock off, so to say, 
any part of the score of accusations which the multitude of men 
bring against each other. On the other hand, to close the ears to 
an explanation, and to show a desire that the worst may be true,— 
unless indeed the innocence of the individual who at present lies 
under a cloud involves the guilt of a vast many others instead, so 
that one has to strike a balance of crimes,—I say, to resolve that 
rumours or suspicions, for which no distinct grounds are alleged, 
shall be true, is simple malevolence, deplorable, shocking, inex- 
cusable.” (p. 225-6.) 


“ As to this prejudice, Brothers of the Oratory, really in itself it 
is one of the direst, most piteous, most awful phenomena in the 
whole country; to see a noble, generous, people, the victims of 
a moral infirmity, which is now a fever, now an ague, now a falling 
sickness, now a frenzy, and now a St. Vitus’s dance! Oh, if we 
could see as the angels see, thus should we speak of it, and in lan- 
guage far more solemn. I told you why in an earlier part of this 
Lecture; not simply because the evil comes from beneath, as I 
believe it does ; not only because it so falls upon the soul, and 
occupies it, that it is like a bad dream or nightmare, which is so 
hard to shake off; but chiefly because it is one of the worst sins of 
which our poor nature is capable. Perhaps it is wrong to compare 
sin with sin, but I declare to you, the more I think of it, the more 
intimately does this prejudice seem to me to corrupt the soul, even 
beyond those sins which are commonly cailed most deadly, as the 
various forms of impurity or pride. And why? because, I repeat, 
it argues so astonishing a want of mere natural charity or love of 
our kind. It is piercing enough to think what little faith there is 
in the country ; but it is quite heartrending to witness so utter a 
deficiency in a mere natural virtue. Oh, is it possible, that so 
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many, many men, and women too, good and kind otherwise, should 
take such delight in being quite sure, that millions of men have the 
sign and seal of the Evil One upon them! Oh, is it conceivable 
that they can be considerate in all matters of this life, friendly in 
social intercourse, indulgent to the wayward, charitable to the poor 
and outcast, merciful towards criminals, nay, kind towards the infe- 
rior creation, towards their cows, and horses, and swine; yet, as 
regards us, who bear the same form, speak the same tongue, 
breathe the same air, and walk the same streets, ruthless, relent- 
less, believing ill of us, and wishing to believe it! I repeat it, they 
wish us to be, what they believe us to be; what a portentous fact ! 
They delight to look at us, and to believe that we are the veriest 
reptiles and vermin which belied the human form divine. It is a 
dear thought, which they cannot bear to lose. True, it may have 
been taught them from their youth, they never may have had 
means to unlearn it,—that is not the point; they have never 
wished better things of us, they have never hoped better things. 
They are tenacious of what they believe, they are impatient of 
being argued with, they are angry at being contradicted, they are 
disappointed when a point is cleared up; they had rather that we 
should be guilty than they mistaken; they have no wish at all we 
should not be blaspheming hypocrites, stupid idolaters, loathsome 
profligates, unprincipled rogues, and blood-thirsty demons. They 
are kinder even to their dogs and their cats than to us. Is it not 
true? can it be denied? is it not portentous? does it not argue 
an incompleteness or hiatus in the very structure of their moral 
nature? has not something, in their case, dropped out of the list of 
natural qualities proper to man ?”’ (p. 251-252.) 


On the same subject he has some profound psycological 
observations which we must not omit. 


“ A fact or argument is not stronger in its own nature by being 
repeated ; but the effect on any mind, which is passive under the 
infliction, is stronger and stronger every time it is repeated. In 
this way almost any idea whatever may be impressed on the mind ; 
a man will begin at length to think himself a fool or a knave, if 
every one tells him so. This then is what the perpetual talk 
against Catholicism is doing against it in England; the clatter does 
become truer because it is incessant; but it continually deepens the 
impression in the minds of those who hear it, that Catholicism is an 
imposture. I say, there is no increase of logical cogency ; a lie is 
a lie just as much the tenth time it is told as the first, or rather 
more ; it is ten lies instead of one ; but it gains in rhetorical influ- 
ence. Let it be repeated again and again; it matters not; the 
utterer has only to go on steadily proclaiming it, and first one, then 
another will begin to believe it, and at length it will assume the 
shape of a very respectable fact or opinion, which is held by a con- 
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siderable number of well-informed persons, This is what is meant 
by the proverb, Fling dirt enough, and some will stick. And if 
even one pertinacious slanderer has the prospect of such success in 
his slander, from this peculiarity of our nature, what must be the 
effect when vast multitudes of men are ever crying out to each 
other, with unwearied and sleepless energy, fables and fallacies 
against the Catholic religion? Why, each is convincing the other, 
and deepening the hostile impression in his mind with a keenness 
and precision which it is appalling to contemplate; and thus the 
meetings and preachings which are ever going on against us on all 
sides, though they may have no argumentative force whatever, are 
still immense factories for the creation of prejudice,—an article, by 
means of these exertions, more carefully elaborated, and more 
lasting in its texture, than any specimens of hardware, or other 
material productions, which are the boast of a town such as tbis is. 

‘* Now the peculiarity of these mental impressions is, that they 
do not depend afterwards upon the facts or reasonings by which 
they were produced any more than a blow, when once given, 
depends on the stone or the stick which gave it. Zo burn the stick 
will not salve the sore; and to demolish the argument, as I have 
already said, does not obliterate the prejudice. Suppose I have 
been told that my neighbour is a thief ; suppose the idea has rested 
on my mind, and I have accustomed myself to it; and suppose I 
hear what it was that made my informant assert it, and examine 
into it, and find it utterly untrue, why I may cast off my feeling 
against my neighbour at once and altogether, but I may have a 
dificully in doing so, The idea may still cling to me, and I may 
find it impossible, except by degrees, to overcome the associations 
with which he is connected in my mind, and the repugnance I feel 
to him ; there is something I have to struggle against. And thus, 
even though a slander be perfectly cleared up, even though it be 
brought into a court of justice, and formally disconnected from the 
person who has been the victim of it, he is not what he was. It 
was @ saying of the greatest of the Romans, that ‘ Cesar’s wife 
should not be suspected.” The slander has, as it were, stained the 
minds of the hearers, and only time, if even time, can wipe it out. 
This, then, is properly a prejudice, not an opinion which is at our 
own disposal, and dependent for its presence or its dismissal on our 
will, but an impression, which reason indeed can act upon, and the 
will can subdue, but only by degrees and with trouble. It sunk into 
the mind by the repetition of untrue representations ; it must be 
effaced by an opposite process, by a succession of thoughts and 
deeds antagonist to it. We must make it up to the injured party 
by acts of kindness, by friendly services, by good words, by praising 
him, by the desire and attempt to please him and honour him, and 
thus gradually we shall lose all recollection of our former hard 
thoughts of him.”—(pp. 222-4.) 
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It never occurs to a Protestant, when some monstrous 
calumny is undeniably refuted, that he owes us some repa- 
ration in his own mind ; that it is among the simplest and 
most obvious duties, to take extreme care that such 
calumny, though abandoned, yet may not leave its sting 
behind it; that he has unwittingly admitted an inward 
stain, which it is absolutely incumbent on him, by whatever 
effort, to efface. Indeed, we should say, that in general 
the duty of charitable thoughts is not one on which Pro- 
testants are sensitive. 

It may again be urged on the Protestant side, that the 
general existence of such a Tradition is in itself no slight 
warrant of its truth. Now, certainly, we cannot deny that 
there are many cases, in which the universality of a Tradi- 
tion 7s such a warrant. Thus, that the Apostles taught 
doctrines deeply and fundamentally at variance with Pro- 
testant tenets, 1s a fact demonstrated, as in other ways, so 
in this, viz: that the Universal Tradition of the Church, 
up to its very cradle, testifies to a whole cast and body of 
sentiments, as universal among Christians, which no Pro- 
testant can regard but with antipathy and disgust. But 
then the force of this argument arises from the further fact, 
that no cause can be assigned, even hypothetically, for the 
origin of this Tradition, except Apostolic teaching. The 
Protestant Tradition, on the contrary, can be traced 
along every step of its course; and can be shown to derive 
both its origin and continuance from causes wholly irre- 
spective of its truth. There is no part of his subject which 

ather Newman has more carefully and successfully elabo- 
rated than this. As to the origin of the universality 
throughout England of this Tradition, 


“TI could have shown you, how first, Protestants got rid of 
Catholicism from tie kingdom as a worship; how next, the Catho- 
lics who remained they put under crushing laws ; how every priest 
who said mass or exercised any function on English ground was 
liable to perpetual imprisonment, and any foreign priest, who was 
subject to the crown of England, coming into England was guilty 
of high treason, and all who harboured him, of felony. 1 could have 
told you how that converting or being converted to Catholicism was 
high treason ; how no Catholic was allowed to inherit or purchase 
land ; no Catholic could hear mass without fine and imprisonment ; 
no Catholic might keep school under pain of imprisonment for life ; 
nor, in default of schools at home, send a child abroad for educa- 
tion, without forfeiting all his estates, goods, and chattels, and 
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incurring a civil outlawry ; moreover, how, if a Catholic did not 
attend the established worship, he was not allowed to come within 
ten miles of London, nor could travel five miles from home, or 
bring any action at law; and how he might not be married or 
buried, or have his children baptized, by any but ministers of the 
Established Church. I am not quoting these laws with a view to 
expose their wholesale cruelty and injustice, though I might well do 
so; but in order to show you how impossible it was for Catholics to 
defend themselves, when they were denied even to speak. You see, 
the Protestant Tradition had it all its own way ; Elizabeth and her 
great men, and her preachers, killed and drove away all the Catho- 
lics they could, knocked down the remainder, and then at their 
leisure proved unanswerably and triumphantly the absurdities of 
Popery, and the heavenly beauty and perfection of Protestantism. 
Never did we undergo so utter and complete a refutation; we had 
not one word to utter in our defence. When she had thus beaten 
the breath out of us, and made us simply ridiculous, she put us on 
our feet again, thrust us into a chair, hoisted us up aloft, and 
carried us about as a sort of Guy Faux, to show to all the boys and 
riff-raff of the towns, what a Papist was like. Then, as if this were 
not enough, lest any one should come and ask us anything about 
our religion, she and her preachers put it about that we had the 
plague, so that scarce a soul had the courage to look at us, or 
breathe the same air with us. 

“ This was a fair beginning for the Protestantizing of the people, 
and everything else that was needed followed in due time, as a 
matter of course.”—(pp. 351-2,) 


As to the means adopted for propagating and continuing 
this ‘I'radition, the whole Second Lecture should be care- 
fully read. First of all, the fatal, and, (as one may say,) 
shameless, absence of anything like truth in the foundation 
of the whole fabric, would be far less felt by Englishmen 
than by others. 


“The legitimate instruments for deciding on the truth of a 
religion are these two, fact and reason, or in other words, the way 
of history and the way of scieuce; and to both the one and the 
other of these, the English mind is naturally indisposed. Theolo- 
gians proceed in the way of reasoning ; they view Catholic truth as 
a whole, as one great system, of which part grows out of part, and 
doctrine corresponds to doctrine. This system they carry out into 
its fulness, and define in its details, by patient processes of reason ; 
and they learn to prove and defend it by means of frequent dispu- 
tations and logical development. Now all such abstract investiga- 
tions and controversial exercises are distasteful to an Englishman ; 
they suit the Germans, and still more the French, the Italians, and 
the Spaniards, but as to ourselves, we break away from them as 
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dry, uncertain, theoretical, and unreal, The other means of 
attaining religious truth is the way of history ; when, namely, from 
the review of past times and foreign countries, the student deter- 
mines what was really taught by the Apostles in the beginning. 
Now an Englishman, as is notorious, takes comparatively little 
interest in the manners, custums, opinions, or doings of foreign 
countries. Surrounded by the sea, he is occupied with himself ; 
his attention is concentrated in himself; and he looks abroad only 
with reference to himself. We are a home people; we like a house 
to ourselves, and we call it our castle; we Jook at what is imme- 
diately before us ; we are eminently practical ; we care little for 
the past ; we resign ourselves to existing circumstances ; we are 
neither eclectics nor antiquarians ; we live in the present. Foreign 
politics excite us very little; the Minister of Foreign Affairs may 
order about our fleets, or sign protocols, at his good pleasure ; pro- 
viding he does nothing to cripple trade, or to raise the price of 
wheat or cotton. Much less do we care to know how they worship, 
or what they believe, in Germany or in Spain; rather, we are apt 
to despise their whole apparatus of religion, whatever it is, as odd 
and outlandish; and as to past times, English divines have 
attempted as little for ecclesiastical history, as they have attempt- 
ed for theological science.” (pp. 55, 56.) 


The arguments for Catholicism are founded upon 
reason and history ; as upon what else can one found argu- 
ment ? But with Englishmen personal feeling is a far 
more lively persuasive than argument. There was, on the 
one hand, that bull-headed devotion to the idea of national 
independence, on which our author has perhaps laid less 
stress than might fairly have been done, and which, we 
cannot doubt, was a most powerful auxiliary in the work 
of national perversion. On the other hand was the great 
feeling of personal attachment, finding a most suitable ob- 
ject in the national sovereign. 


“These antagonist peculiarities of the English character which I 
have been describing, lay clear and distinct before the sagacious 
intellects, which were the ruling spirits of the English Reformation. 
They had to deal with a people who would be sure to revolt from 
the unnatural speculations of Calvin, and who would see nothing 
attractive in the dreamy and sensual doctrines of Luther. The 
emptiness of a ceremonial, and the affectation of a priesthood were 
no bribe to its business-like habits and its love of the tangible. 
Definite dogma, intelligible articles, formularies which would con- 
strue, a consistent ritual, an historical ancestry, would have been 
thrown away on those who were not sensitive of the connection of 
faith and reason, Another way was to be pursued with our coun- 
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trymen to make Protestantism live ; and that was to embody it in 
the person of its Sovereign. English Protestantism is the religion 
of the throne: it is represented, realized, taught, transmitted in 
the succession of monarchs and an hereditary aristocracy. It is a 
religion grafted upon loyalty ; and its strength is not in argument, 
not in fact, not in the unanswerable controversialist, not in an 
apostolical succession, not in sanction of Scripture, but in a royal 
road to faith, in backing up a King whom men see, against a Pope 
they do not see. The devolution of its crown is the tradition of its 
creed ; and to doubt its truth is to be disloyal towards its Sove- 
reign. Kings are an Englishman’s saints and doctors; he likes 
somebody or something, at which he can cry “huzzah,” and throw 
up his hat. Bluff king Hal, glorious Bess, the Royal Martyr, the 
Merry Monarch, the pious and immortal William, the good King 
George, royal personages very different from each other,—never- 
theless, as being royal, none of them come amiss, but all are the ob- 
jects of his devotion, and the resolution of his Christianity. 

‘It was plain then what had to be done in order to perpetuate 
Protestantism in a country such as this, Convoke the legislature, 
pass some sweeping ecclesiastical enactments, exalt the Crown 
above the Law and the Gospel, down with the Cross and up with 
the lion and dog, toss all priests out of the country as traitors ; let 
Protestantism be the passport to office and authority, force the king 
to be a Protestant, make his court Protestant, bind Houses of Par- 
liament to be Protestant, clap a Protestant oath on judges, barris- 
ters-at-law, officers in army and navy, members of the universities, 
national clergy ; establish this stringent tradition in every function 
and department of the State, surround it with the lustre of rank, 
wealth, station, name, and talent ; and this people so impatient of 
inquiry, so careless of abstract truth, so apathetic to historical 
fact, so contemptuous of foreign ideas, will ex animo swear to the 
truth of a religion which indulges their natural turn of mind, and 
involves no severe thought or tedious application. The Sovereign 
is the source and the centre, as of civil, so of ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments; truth shall be synonymous with order and good govern- 
ment ;—what can be simpler than such a teaching ? Puritans may 
struggle against it, and temporally prevail ; sceptics may ridicule 
it, object, expose, and refute ; readers of the Fathers may strive to 
soften and embellish it with the colours of antiquity ; but strong in 
the constitution of the law, and congenial to the heart of the 
people, the royal tradition will be a match for all its rivals, and in 


the long run will extinguish the very hope of competition.” (pp. 
59-61.) 


But our opponent may be still unsatisfied. He may ask 
whether it were possible, if this Tradition be as false as we 
represent it, that it should have retained such general 
currency, under whatever circumstances of advantage it 
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might have been originated. This objection is sufficiently 
answered, if we show that it has been the universal habit 
of those classes of English Protestants, who are the 
adherents and conductors of the Tradition, to treat our 
facts and arguments with the most undeniable and the 
grossest unfairness. Whetheror not we can account in 
any degree for the prevalence of this unfairness, is a fur- 
ther question ; its existence is all which is necessary to 
prove our point. This part of the subject is admirably 
treated by our author, but it so pervades the whole texture 
of the Lectures, that we can only give a very few instances 
out of a great number. We may allude, e. g., to the three 
special instances in his third Lecture. There is the auda- 
cious lie about St. Eligius’s teaching, handed down with- 
out examination from Protestant to Protestant,—at length 
fully detected, and unanswerably exposed,—and then, in 
the last edition of Mosheim’s history, just as simply re- 
peated without note or comment, as though not a word 
had been said in its disparagement. There is the still 
more monstrous fiction about the sin-table in the Brussels 
Church, denied at once, with every circumstance, by the 
clergy and other authorities of the place, and yet repro- 
duced, without hesitation or sign of doubting, in the 
*Times.”’ And then there is that wonderful charge 
brought against Father Newman himself, by a member of 
Parliament ‘‘ with members of whose family he has been 
for years on terms almost of fraternal intimacy,’’ of build- 
ing his Oratory at Birmingham, with the express object of 
being able to commit wholesale murder without detection. 
This last is indeed a rich morceau, and bears dwelling 
on again and again; though we imagine, it has by no means 
the same sort of general currency with the Protestant 
public, that the ordinary anti-Catholic lies possess. 

In the following Lecture the author, pursuing the same 
general theme, is led to make a most interesting and sig- 
nificant comparison. ‘wo works have been published 
against Catholicism, with equal intensity of hatred, and 
equal desire of inflicting injury; the one by a person of 
veracity, (Blanco White,) the other by an infamous and 
half-mad impostor, (Maria Monk.) The Protestant world 
have neglected the former, while edition after edition of 
the latter has appeared. Maria Monk’s story was most 
fully examined at the time by a body of American Protes- 
tants, and most conclusively disproved ; but no notice is 
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taken in England of this, and the work continues to sell 
in very great numbers. The Rev. W. Caswall, now a 
clergyman of the Establishment, but formerly of the 
American Protestant Episcopalians, has, (greatly to his 
honour,) recently published a letter, drawing attention to 
the proved falsehood of the woman’s statements, and the 
proved flagitiousness of her conduct. But in vain. The 
sale continues, and will continue ; for “‘ it is by wholesale, 
retail, systematic, unscrupulous lying, that the many 
rivulets are made to flow, for the feeding of the great Pro- 
testant tradition.”’ (119, 120.) Nothing can be more mas- 
terly than Father Newman’s comments on these several 
works. Qn the one hand he carefully analyses Mr. Blanco 
White’s statements, and shows how extremely little the 
facts amount to whereof he professes personal cognisance, 
when you have deducted all his general impressions, infer- 
ences, and mere expressions of random opinion; on the 
other hand, he places before us Maria Monk’s infamous cha- 
racter, and the connection that exists between this and the 
general style of her inventions. By the multitude and 
magnitude of facts invented by Maria Monk, you may 
judge how much Protestants would fain believe; by the 
paucity and tenuity of those attested by Blanco White, 
ee -“v measure the absence of all truthful basis for such 
elief. 

So much on this particular head of unfairness, viz., un- 
scrupulous reception and propagation of grossly calum- 
nious reports. In connection with which, we are tempted 
to mention another similar instance, which has taken place 
since the publication of these Lectures, and bears on their 
‘author himself. A series of tracts called ‘‘ Cautions for 
the Times’’ is in course of publication, which general 
report connects closely with the Protestant Archbishop of 
Dublin, Dr. Whately. In the thirteenth of these “‘ Cau- 
tions,” there is a distinct charge of mendacity brought 
against Father Newman, grounded on an expression used by 
him in a letter of retractation, when a Protestant, which has 
been more than once commented on: “‘such views are neces- 
sary to our position.”” The Cautioner himself, on the 
strength of this phrase, accuses Father Newman of having 
held “‘ inward sentiments’’ of one nature, at the very time 
when he was using expressions of a directly contradictory 
nature; insomuch, that when now “‘ he solemnly denounces 
Protestantism as practical infidelity, and declares his firm 
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belief in the melting of the blood of St. Januarius, he 
should not be offended if we reply by the question, ‘ But 
how can we be sure that you are sincere ?’”’ (p. 207.) 
And he quotes with approbation the sentiment of two 
other writers, one of whom plainly says, to Father 
Newman, on the strength of this one expression, “ at the 
very time you were passing the severest censures upon 
Rome, you were doubting, to say the least, whether such 
language was justifiable ;”’ (p. 215.) and another considers 
him to have “ admitted’’ that “‘ the terms he employed were 
employed for some other reason than” his belief in their truth. 
Such an interpretation of the original passage, viewed in its 
context, appears to us so incredibly stupid, that we verily 
believe nothing but the extremest prejudice could have 
originated it; but it so happens that Father Newman has 
himself gone to some length, in explaining the sense in 
which he did use the words. This expression “‘ has been 
taken to mean,”’ he says, “‘ that the writer spoke from 
expediency what he did not believe, but this is false in 
fact, and inaccurate in criticism ;’’* and he proceeds to 
enlarge upon its real meaning. We do not think it was 
much to expect, that the Cautioner, before he published so 
very grave a charge as that of wilfully and deliberately 
lying on very sacred matters, should have taken particular 
pains to enquire whether any explanation had appeared. 
And whoever observes the very kind way in which the 
author, throughout both these and the previous Lectures, 
speaks of Dr. Whately, wherever he has occasion to men- 
tion his name, (a kindness with which we beg to disclaim 
all sympathy,) will be somewhat forcibly struck by the very 
different measure dealt by the Protestant towards the 
Catholic. We sincerely however believe Dr. Whately, 
whatever his faults in our judgment, to be in intention 
habitually veracious ; and we do not entertain a doubt, if 
he be really the author of the passage in question, that he 
will take pains, when he discovers his mistake, to neutra- 
lise, as far as he can, the evil effects of that calumny to 
which he has given currency. There is one instance in- 
deed in this volume, as every one knows, in which Father 
Newman has himself felt it his duty to make a very severe 
personal attack; we allude of course to that on Dr. 
Achilli. But there cannot in truth be a better illustration 








* « Lectures on Anglican Difficulties,” p. 117. 
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than this, of the very principles laid down in the sinaih 
quotations from the Lectures. Father Newman brings 
the severest possible accusations against Dr. Achilli, to 
relieve from accusations equally severe, multitudes whom 
Dr, Achilli has slandered. The latter accusations, as 
they rest immediately on personal testimony, can only be 
refuted by shewing the testimony worthless; and this again 
can only be done, by exhibiting the infamous character of 
him who makes them. 

But calumny is not the only weapon used against us. 
The grossest logical inconsistencies, such as would be abso- 
lutely scouted on every other subject, all find ready recep- 
tion and approval where Catholics are the object of attack. 
In his fifth Lecture, and again in his eighth, the author 
has brought together some portion of the interminable 
catalogue of such fallacies. Exclusive education is all 
right for Protestants; but for Catholics to claim it, is a 
mark of impudence, ignorance, and superstition, all com- 
bined. To assert that some oaths are unlawful, and that 
unlawful oaths are not binding, is disgusting Jesuitry in a 
Catholic; but for a Protestant to act upon this principle, 
and, e. g., for an apostate monk to marry on the very 
ground of his vows having been unlawful, is simple com- 
mon sense. <A sinful nun is positive proof of the injuri- 
ousness of vows of celibacy, but a thousand sinful wives do 
not even afford a presumption of the injuriousness of mar- 
riage vows. ‘To believe that an image has moved its eyes 
is contemptible and childish credulity ; but to believe that 
an ass has spoken is quite reasonable. In order to prove 
a practice unchristian, it is quite sufficient to show that it 
is not in Scripture, without even the attempt to prove the 
further proposition, that all Christian truth és in Scripture ; 
a proposition which we not only deny, but regard as out- 
rageously absurd: to which mode of reasoning the parallel 
would be, if we were to hold it a conclusive argument 
against Protestants, that such and such of their doctrines 
have been condemned by the Pope. Any stick will do to 
beat a dog with. It is mere waste of time to devise good 
arguments in reasoning against Catholics; bad ones are 
far more easily obtained, and far more effective. 

It is not even worth while, to take the commonest pains 
in order to understand the very most patent and superfi- 
cial parts of our system. It is rather a fashion for leisured 
men, to pique themselves on the careful observation of 
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physical phenomena, and a readiness to embrace every 
reasonable conclusion. Were the Catholic Church in the 
moon, ‘‘ they would rather pride themselves in observing 
her with patience, and delineating her with comes ill (p. 
43.) But Popery is an exception to every general rule. 
No man is well educated who has not some general idea of 
the Copernican system, or of mechanical forces; but he 
may imagine the Mass to be a mere form of prayers, and 
believe that Catholics pay for absolution, without being ac- 
cused of discreditable ignorance, nay without any im- 
peachment to high literary position. 


“Considering, what is as undeniable a fact as that there is a 
country called France, or an ocean called the Atlantic, the actual 
extent, the renown, and the manifold influence of the Catholic 
religion,—considering that it surpasses in territory and in population 
any other Christian communion, nay, surpasses them all put toge- 
ther,—considering that it is the religion of two hundred millions of 
souls, that it is found in every quarter of the globe, that it pene- 
trates into all classes of the social body, that it is received by en- 
tire, nations, that it is so multiform in its institutions, and so 
exuberant in its developments, and so fresh in its resources, as any 
tolerable knowledge of it will be sure to bring home to our minds ; 
—that it has been the creed of men the most profound and the 
most refined, and the source of works the most beneficial, the most 
arduous, and the most beautiful ;—and, moreover, considering that, 
thus ubiquitous, thus commanding, thus intellectual, thus energetic, 
thus efficient, it has remained one and the same for centuries,—con- 
sidering that all this must be owned by its most virulent enemies, 
explain it how they will ;—surely it is a phenomenon the most 
astounding, that a nation like our own should so manage to hide 
this fact from their minds, to intercept their own vision of it, as 
habitually to scorn, and ridicule, and abhor the professors of that 
religion, as being, from the nature of the case, ignorant, unreason- 
ing, superstitious, base, and grovelling. It is familiar to an Eng- 
lishman to wonder and to pity the recluse and the devotee who 
surround themselves with a high enclosure, and ignore what is on 
the other side of it; but was there ever such an instance of self- 
sufficient, dense, and ridiculous bigotry, as that whjch rises up and 
walls in the minds of our fellow-countrymen from all knowledge of 
one of the most remarkable phenomena which the history of the 
world has seen! This broad fact of Catholicism, as real as the con- 
tinent of America, or the Milky Way, which they cannot deny, 
Englishmen will not entertain; they shut their eyes, they thrust 
their heads into the sand, and try to get rid of a great vision, a 
great reality, under the name of Popery. They drop a thousand 
years from the world’s chronicle, and, having steeped them 
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thoroughly in sin and idolatry, would fain drown them in oblivion. 
Whether for philosophic remark or for historical research, they 
will not recoguize, what infidels recognize as well as Catholics, the 
vastness, the grandeur, the splendour, the loveliness of the manifes- 
tations of this time-honoured ecclesiastical confederation. Catho- 
licism is for fifteen hundred years as much a fact, and as great a 
one, (to put it on the lowest ground) as the imperial sway of Great 
Britain for a hundred ; how can it then be imbecile or extravagant 
to believe in it aud to join it, even granting it were an error? But 
this island, as far as religion is concerned, really must be called 
one large convent, or rather workhouse ; the old pictures hang on 
the walls ; the world-wide church is chalked up on every side as a 
wivern or a griffin; no gleam of light finds its way in from without; 
the thick atmosphere refracts and distorts such straggling rays as 
enter in.” (pp. 41-43.) 


The fact then being undeniable, that Protestants in 
general make no scruplé in crediting the most monstrous 
calumnies which are brought against us, in adopting the 
most childish fallacies to meet our arguments, in shutting 
their eyes altogether even to the most patent and super- 
ficial features of our system, there is no difficulty in under- 
standing the means, by which a most false Tradition con- 
cerning us, may retain a most tenacious hold on the 
general mind. It is for thts purpose quite immaterial, 
whether we can discover those secret springs in their 
mind, which set in motion this regular and constant 
machinery of crooked dealing ; though for another purpose 
indeed, that, namely, of finding how best to persuade and 
convert them, it is all important. This subject the author 
has treated in (what is to our mind) the most valuable and 

rofound Lecture of the whole series, the seventh ; in which 
he discusses the nature of First Principles. It is plain 
that all reasoning implies premisses; and when we come to 
examine the mode in which various men obtain their pre- 
misses, we are brought to a region of philosophy hitherto 
little explored, and yet of the most unspeakable impor- 
tance. True. principles, when really and heartily embrac- 
ed, lead, not by the way of explicit reasoning, but 
by the natural, unceasing, and yet unconscious action 
of the mind upon them, to a large family of results, which 
are felt to be unguestionably true, and are assumed as 
premisses of all reasoning. But the evil is, that false prin- 
ciples likewise lead the mind through a similar process ; and 
produce various standards of thought and judgment, which 
are held as unquestionably and axiomatically true, while 
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they are most opposite and antagonistic to truth. Reason- 

ing cannot help us here in disentangling the knot, for it is 

not by reasoning that these false principles have been 

arrived at. Hear the author’s remarks on this subject: 
First Principles, he says— 


“Are the means of proof, and are not proved; they rule, and 
are not ruled ; they are sovereign on the one hand, irresponsible on 
the other: they are absolute monarchs, and if they are true, they 
act like the best and wisest of fathers to us ; but, if they are false, 
they are the most cruel and baneful of tyrants. Yet, from the na- 
ture of our being, there they are, as I have said ; there they must 
ever be. They are our guides and standards in speculating, 
reasoning, judging, deliberating, deciding, and acting ; they are 
to the mind what the circulation of the blood and the various func- 
tions of our animal organs are to the body. They are the condi- 
tions of our mental life ; by them we form our view of events, of 
deeds, of persons, of lines of conduct, of objects, of moral qualities, 
of religion. They constitute the difference between man and man ; 
they characterize him. According to his first principles is his re- 
ligion, his creed, his worship, his political party, his character, 
except as far as adventitious circumstances interfere with their due 
and accurate development ; they are in short the man. 

“ One additional remark must be made, quite as important as the 
foregoing. I just now said that these First Principles, being a 
a man’s elementary point of thinking, and the ideas he has prior to 
other ideas, might be considered as almost part of his mind or 
moral being itself. But, for this very reason, because they are so 
close to him, if I may so speak, it is very likely he is not aware of 
them. What is far off, your bodily eyes see; what is close up to 
you is no object for your vision. You cannot see yourself; and in 
somewhat the same way the chance is, you are not aware of those 
principles or ideas which have the chief rule over your mind. 
They are hidden for the very reason they are so sovereign and 
so engrossing. They have sunk into you; they spread through 
you; you do not so much appeal to them as act upon them. And 
this in great measure is meant by saying that self-knowledge is so 
difficult ; that is, in other words, men commonly do not know their 
First Principles.” 


Tn illustration of this— 


“The celebrated? Roman patriot, Cato, stabbed himself when 
besieged at Utica, rather than fall into the hands of Cesar. He 
thought this a very great action, and so have many others besides. 
In like manner Saul, in Scripture, fell on his sword when defeated 
in battle ; and there have been those who reproached Napoleon for 
not having blown out his brains on the field of Waterloo. Now, if 
these advocates of suicide had been asked why they thought such 
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conduct, under such circumstances, noble, perhaps they would 
have returned the querist no answer, as if it were too plain to talk 
about, or from contempt of him, asif he were a person without any 
sense of honour, any feeling of what becomes a gentleman, of what 
a soldier, a hero, owes to himself. Thatis, they would not bring out 
their First Principle from the very circumstance that they felt its 
power so intensely ; that first principle being, that there is no evil 
so great in the whole universe, visible and invisible, in time and 
eternity, as humiliation.” 


Now, it is exactly upon these First Principles that the 
main difference hinges between Catholics and the general 
body of English Protestants. To exhibit this fact in its 
full force and luminousness would require a volume ; but 
we will attempt just a word or two in illustration. Let us 
take, therefore, one or two prominent instances. There is 
one First Principle which, in itself, is a natural product of 
the corrupted human heart; and which in England is so won- 
derfully fostered in each person by the example of all about, 
by the prevalent views of morality, by the course of public 
events, by the very peculiarities of our country’s local, social, 
and political circumstances, that it may be said, without 
exaggeration, to have full and undisputed possession of the 
English mind: the more full possession (according to 
our author’s above quoted observation), in the very pro- 
portion in which it is not explicity recognised, and will be 
by numbers, at first hearing, disclaimed. That First Prin- 
ciple is, that the visible course of this life is all in all ; that it 
is the only reasonable motive for human conduct, the only 
fitting measure of human morality. We don’t see how 
this fact can fairly be disputed, by any one who will but 
steadily contemplate the received English view upon 
monasteries and nunneries. ‘The more candid and kindly 
disposed among Protestants will speak, not with toleration 
only, but sometimes even with warm approval, of these in- 
stitutions, so far as they are occupied with attending the 
sick, or visiting the poor, or teaching the young ; that is, 
so far as they produce obvious and visible results on the 
face of society. But our best Protestant friends, when 
they hear of cloistered monks and nuns, whose whole life 
is devoted to prayer and mortification, are not only un- 
speakably disgusted themselves, but can hardly believe us 
sincere when we speak of this as being simply the highest 
and most favoured state in the whole world. Now, if it 
once be admitted, as these Protestants profess to admit, 
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that the chief and immediate object for which each person 
is sent into the world, is to promote God’s glory by his own 
sanctification,—their objection is intellectually as frivolous, 
as though they admitted 2 and 2 to make 4, but denied 
that 2 apples added to 2 apples make 4 apples. It would 
be different, of course, if they first gave their mind to 
a careful consideration of the question, whether the 
monastic life is favourable to individual sanctification, or 
whether God, by any special revelation, has forbidden or 
discouraged it. But we may most confidently appeal to 
the experience of any one who has mixed much with Pro- 
testants, and ask him if this as the case. The very con- 
trary: they have probably no more idea as to the details of 
the monastic life, than as to the details of Kamschathan’s 
day ; they don’t take the trouble to make the inquiry ; 
they are disgusted, not because they feel monastic life to 
be unfavourable to sanctification (they cannot bring them- 
selves even steadily to examine this question); but at the 
very notion of a sanctity (so to speak) existing only for God 
and the invisible world. Now, here is an “‘ experimentum 
cructs.”’ The question is, whether Protestants in general 
admire purity and integrity of character because it is an ng 
to God, or because it is useful tomen. Ordinarily, these two 
results of virtue go together: but there zs a case in which 
the Protestant conceives of them as separate ; and in that 
case, so far from admiring holiness, he is disgusted at the 
very idea of it. Nothing then can be more certain, than that 
in other cases also, his real reason for loving and admiring 
it, is not its excellence and beauty in the sight of God, but 
its availableness for the well-being of the visible world 
around us. 

The Catholic doctrine on this subject is extremely 
simple; but, for the sake of any Protestant who may see 
these pages, it may be well to state it. We regard the direct 
and immediate object for which God placed us in the world, 
to be our sanctification and consequent salvation. We 
consider, further, that there are great varieties of vocation; 
some being intended by God to work out their salvation 
among secular pursuits, others in the holy ministry, others 
in the more externally active form of monasticism, others 
in a life of uninterrupted communication with God. 
Consequently a wrong judgment on our vocation we 
regard as among the most overwhelming calamities; 
whether we err in placing it too high or too low: and we 
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hold no trouble too great, in the way of examining our cir- 
cumstances, inward and outward, and calling to our assist- 
ance the best aid of spiritual guides, in order to avoid so 
extreme an evil. Lastly, we look up to those who are so 
called to the purely contemplative life, and who follow their 
vocation, as being God’s highest and most favoured ser- 
vants. And this in perfect consistency with our point of 
thinking. But Protestants are not consistent with theirs, 
as we have just shewn ; and in this instance therefore, as 
in so many others, our differences from them are far less 
of detail, and far more of First Principles, than would be at 
first imagined, or than Protestants themselves suppose. 
There is another issue of First Principles between the two 
sides, which is suggested to the mind by this instance of 
the monastic life: it is a First Principle with the general 
Protestant body, that the idea of warm personal love of 
God, such as may be felt for our fellow-men, is fanatical 
and delusive, Accordingly, they dilate, as a matter of 
course, on the weariness and monotony of a conventual 
life. Here, as before, it is not that they have fairly mas- 
tered our idea, considered, and discarded it; but that the 
very notion of God alone being the fully sufficient and most 
transporting gratification of those affections which He has 
implanted, is felt as too extravagant and ‘imbecile to be 
worth even the trouble of a refutation. And here too, as 
before, the Protestant sometimes fancies his difference 
from us to be one, far more of detail and far less of prin- 
ciples, than it really is. He will descant on the length and 
fervour of our devotions to our dearest Lady ; when, if the 
truth were told, he entertains just as great an aversion 
towards the emotions of tender love wherewith we regard 
our Adorable Saviour. Special devotion to the Holy 
Infancy, or the Sacred Passion, or the Most Precious 
Blood, or the Sacred Heart, or the Five Wounds, is just 
as meaningless, and (and not to mince the matter) dis- 
guns in his eyes, as devotion to any or all the Saints in 
eaven. Indeed it has been observed before now, that 
those who at first sight seem an exception to this, the 
Evangelicals, whether in the Establishment or out of it, are 
far from being commonly so. With most of them, it is 
not when Christ is mentioned in the Sacred Volume, but 
when faith is mentioned, that their more lively interest is 
excited, and their warmer emotions aroused. Indeed we 
might have readily prophesied beforehand that this was so, 
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from the state of their feelings towards His Most Holy 
Mother. This or that individual may be kept back by 
accidental circumstances ; but no body of men can possibly 
possess real love towards our blessed Saviour, without such 
affection by degrees overflowing as we may say, towards 
One in such unspeakable proximity to Him. 

Let us try now to bring home to our imagination, the 
state of mind which would be engendered by ideas such as 
those above described, when thoroughly worked into a 
person’s whole character. Suppose a man having unsus- 
piciously imbibed early in life, from the surrounding atmos- 
phere, these two First Principles; that no man of vigorous 
intellect can really aud heartily labour for any object 
unconnected with the visible and external course of events, 
or can feel warm, transporting, personal, love for God or 
Christ. Let us follow him in our thoughts as he goes 
through life upon these principles; as he engages in the 
active business of life; as he goes to his daily work on a 
week day, to his hebdomadal devotion on the Sunday. It 
is not, as Fathe: Newman observes, that he explicitly 
arrives at this or that conclusion; it is a far deeper matter 
than that: the legitimate moral results of such principles 
are not held as matter of deduction, but have such undis- 

uted possession of the very first springs of thought, that 
“ cannot bring himself even to imagine them sincerely 
questioned. Again, it is not that he becomes a conscious 
unbeliever, or even has so much as dreamt of questioning 
the Christian Revelation; in that case he would at once 
recognise his fundamental opposition to ourselves. He 
has the greatest respect for religion ; nay, can hardly keep 
his temper when he hears of any one opposing it; for he 
regards an infidel as a radical—an enemy to the rights of 
property—a dangerous man. This, in his eyes, is the 
advantage of religion, an advantage which he would admit 
cannot be exaggerated ; that it forms a bond which holds 
Society together; that it is the only way of inculcating 
those habits of honesty, veracity, and justice, without 
which there must be a general break-up; and the only way 
of making the lower classes contented with their position, 
instead of mischievous agitators. He further takes tor 
granted, as a First Principle which passes without ques- 
tion, nay without explicit consciousness, that we profess 
the same idea with his own, as to the blessings and legiti- 
mate functions of religion; and then is distraught with 
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amazement and disgust, that we follow that end, which he 
supposes to be common to him and ourselves, by such extra- 
vagant and eccentric means. No wonder! He starts in 
his controversy with us by assuming the whole question at 
issue; and, as Father Newman observes, considers that 
he has triumphantly overthrown us, and signally refuted 
our pretensions, by showing that our system is at variance, 
not with our First Principles, but with his. 

Now consider, in contrast with such a man, a devout 
Catholic; one who, by the grace of God, is ever growing 
more and more into such a state of mind, that the two 
paramount objects which have possession of his soul 
throughout the day, are, on the one hand, to keep his soul 
free from all spot of sin, and on the other hand, to cherish 
an ever warmer, more abiding, and more practical love of 
his God and Saviour. As he passes day after day on this 
principle, imagine the view which will be more and more 
deeply impressed on his whole nature, of the various events, 
occupations, and engagements of life; the measure he will 
take of men’s characters, the practical maxims of conduct 
which he will follow, the general drift and tone of his con- 
versation. In his case too, the First Principles, which are 
at the bottom of all this difference, are held as unconscious 
habits of thought, not definite results of argument. What 
hope, then, is there of two such men ever coming to a real 
understanding ? How idle all attempts at argument, all 
controversial conflicts! Each side will wonder at the i in- 
curable stupidity of the other, because the assumed princi- 
ples, which give their very meaning and force to the 
expressed arguments, will be mutually contradictory. 

e are unwilling to omit all allusion to one most preg- 
nant illustration of this; though keenly conscious how i im- 
possible it is to do anything like justice to the subject, in 
the space we have here to give. It is evident that in the 
case of a person endued with so anxious and watchful a 
conscience as above described, it is a matter of no slight 
responsibility and no ordinary moment for one entrusted 
with his spiritual direction, to pronounce this or that mat- 
ter of external observance to be essentially and indispen- ; 
sably obligatory. Considering the innumerably various 
duties, from innumerably various quarters, which in all 
probability are really incumbent on him,—it is quite plain 
that if their catalogue be unnecessarily increased, there is 
the most imminent danger lest he be so crushed ‘with the 
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weight of these accumulated obligations, or else so relent- 
lessly harassed by scruples as to the mode of their perfor- 
mance, that no leisure, and still more no energy, will be 
left, for the performance of those far more primary duties, 
interior mortification, discipline of the will, meditation on 
God and the Christian Mysteries. This is, beyond ques- 
tion, one principal reason, why Catholic writers of great 
eminence have drawn out those various propositions on 
probable opinions and the like, which have caused so much 
scandal to well-meaning Protestants. And we shall be con- 
firmed in this view of the case, if we observe that, almost 
or quite without exception, those directors who are most 
intimately and scientifically conversant with the ruling of 
the interior life, who are most anxious for the soul’s per- 
fection, and most habitually living in the spiritual world, 
also tend to the most indulgent and forbearing decisions on 
matters of external duty. We do not of course at all mean 
that even great and admirable theologians may not have 
erred on this side; the Holy See has condemned many 
such errors: but still that the Church, on the whole, is 
favourable to this rather than to the opposite school of 
morals, appears to us a fact beyond fair question. Now 
the ordinary English Protestant not only has not the very 
faintest conception of the state of mind here supposed, but 
could not, even by the most determined and resolute effort, 
approach to conceiving it; and he is almost of necessity 
driven therefore to ascribing this fact to some sinister 
motive. In vain he is shown that the great writers, whom 
Pascal’s notorious work opposes, were, by the very testi- 
mony of their opponents, men of the purest and most 
blameless life ;* he is almost forced to the solution, that 
the object of all these subtleties is, to sap the foundations 
of morality, in order that priestly iniquity and priestly 
love of power may have ‘‘ ample room and verge enough.” 

This, however, is a subject which it requires some con- 
siderable care and attention to appreciate. Other more 
obvious results of this antagonism on First Principles, are 
so plentiful, that a few samples will suffice to indicate them 





* Father Newman, in these Lectures, quotes Mr. Blanco White’s 
testimony, that “their bitterest enemies never ventured to charge 
the order of Jesuits with moral irregularities,” (p. 18,) and that 
“the charge of laxity in their moral doctrines was perfectly 
groundless,”’ 
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all. That no person of vigorous mind and an active will 
can have his affections satisfied with the love of God, and 
his energies satisfied without working for visible and 
earthly objects, this isa principle, to doubt which were like 
doubting the brilliance of the sun. Ifa Protestant hears, 
therefore, of people devoting themselves to celibacy and 
to a contemplative life, or to the advancement of the 
Catholic religion, or to the vigorous defence of orthodox 
doctrine and overthrow of heresy, it is the very dictate of 
charity to take for granted that they are imbeciles and 
idiots. Should it become plain that this or that individual 
among them js no dolt, the conclusion is but too inevi- 
table; viz. that he makes a false pretence, in order the better 
to pursue his real object, sensuality, or love of power, or love 
of cruelty, as the case may be. So again if a sodality of 
the Sacred Heart is heard of, there is not so much as a 
suspicion of the thrilling emotion with which that sacred 
Symbol fills the true Catholic’s heart, insomuch that on 
many minds it acts like a spell in winning them to Christ, 
and keeping them His; all because of the habitual First 
Principle, that love of God cannot be a personal, animat- 
ing, transporting, sentiment. Accordingly some secret 
bond of union must be imagined, and some hidden object 
for the institution ; and a brilliant discovery sees the light, 
that these sodalities are a kind of secret societies, by 
means of which the Jesuits work out, through all Europe, 
their hidden and awful purposes. We are hardly, if at all, 
exaggerating what has been said about these sodalities, by 
good and sober Protestant controversialists. 

We thus then obtain a ready explanation, for those par- 
ticulars of habitual unfairness towards Catholics, on which 
we commented above. It is no wonder that, while they so 
eagerly suck in every calumny against us, they yet cannot 
be brought to give a patient hearing to our replies; and 
that even if one of their monstrous charges be absolutely 
exploded, they will neither feel a momentary impulse of 
shame for having so readily believed it, nor yet in the 
slightest degree modify their tone concerning us. Their 
belief in the long series of monstrous crimes which they lay 
to our charge, does not really rest on evidence at all, and 
is not capable, therefore, of being modified by evidence; it 
is the irresistible deduction from their assumed First Prin- 
ciples. Just the same with the gross and outrageous fallacies 
which characterise their reasonings, and which might well 
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cause us surprise, if their conclusions really rested on reason- 
ings. But reasoning is in fact resorted to as a condescen- 
sion, with the hope that by such means we may be con- 
verted from delusions which they hold (and as they would 
say, know) to be errors, on grounds altogether distinct 
and antecedent. Lastly, as to their ignorance of the 
details of our system, why should they take pains to know 
the particulars of that, which they most firmly hold as an 
incontrovertible principle, to be a mere system of priest- 
craft and spiritual despotism, forwarded by knaves, and 
believed in by fools ? 

We cannot too warmly recommend this particular Lec- 
ture, to the most careful study of all who wish, in any 
real way, to understand the Protestant controversy. On 
the particular instance which Father Newman selects in 
illustration, the continuance of miracles in the Church, it 
is not necessary here to speak, because, by means of news- 
paper citations and arguments, his words must be quite 
familiar to every reader. It may be well, however, to 
notice one objection, which has been made, (we were sur- 
prised to hear,) by some Catholics, and has of course been 
urged in another shape by a great number of Protestants. 
These Catholics seem to think that unnecessary offence 
has been given to our fellow-countrymen, by most strong 
expressions on a class of facts distasteful to the Protestant 
mind; and Protestants say, that it argues a deficiency in 
balance and sobriety of mind, that the author has so 
thrown himself into what they regard as the very extremest 
line of opinions prevalent in his new position. But both 
parties must have omitted to consider, how absolutely 
‘necessary to our position’’ is this belief in the perma- 
nency of miraculous gifts within the Church. The author 
has himself pointed this out. The Protestant argument, 
he tells us, is as follows, (p. 290.) “If, in matter of fact, 
there be a host of stories about relics and miracles circu- 
lated in the Catholic Church, which, as a matter of First 
Principle, cannot be true, to what must we attribute them ? 
indubitably to enormous stupidity on the one hand, and 
enormous roguery on the other.”’ ‘This, the author con- 
tinues, “‘ is an immediate and close inference ; clever men 
must see through the superstition; those who do not see 
through it must be dolts. Further, since religion is the 
subject-matter of the alleged fictions, they must be what 
are called pious frauds, for the sake of gain and power.” 
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Consider, as one specimen, the miracle about St. Jan- 
uarius’s blood ; think of the number of grave ecclesiastics, 
who, on the hypothesis of its being a fraud, must have been 
guilty, day after day, year after year, century after century, 
of the most frightful hypocrisy and blasphemy ; carry your 
ideas to the vast number of other miracles which are, 
more or less, similarly circumstanced ; and see if there be 
any possible halting place between the two alternatives, 
either that ‘‘ the Catholic Church from East to West, from 
North to South, is hung with miracles’”’ (p. 285), or that 
she is the unfailing and ever busy workshop of fraud, 
and school of superstition. And most wonderful it is, 
(as though at bottom they had some suspicion of their own 
principles), you cannot get Protestants to take any one of 
our more prominent miracles, and calmly and reasonably 
discuss the evidence on which it rests. 

Another excellent illustration for bringing home to the 
Protestant mind their real mode of argument, is that 
inimitable speech in the First Lecture, put into the mouth 
of a Russian hater of England. (p. 25-39.) We the rather 
allude to this, because a most respected Catholic cotem- 
porary regards the passage as a failure; from whom 
we so widely differ, that we hardly know any one thing 
more likely to convince and shame Protestants than its 
careful perusal. Let them imagine an audience, deeply 
prejudiced against England, ‘‘ who never saw England, 
never read the English history, nor studied any of our 
philosophers, priests, novelists, or poets,’ and who should 
be addressed in an harangue like this. How very few of the 
facts alleged admit of being categorically denied! How 
hopeless the attempt to make an audience, deeply suspi- 
cious and utterly ignorant of England, understand their 
real force! What a fearful ensemble they constitute! Nor 
are the other details less well imagined ; the indignant in- 
terruption of the Scotchman, and the treatment he receives ; 
the demeanour of the candid Russian, who begs permission 
to look at the Blackstone from which the quotations are 
made, who “‘ looks at the passages’’ accordingly, “‘ inspects 
carefully the title-page and binding,’’ but does not exactly 
bethink himself of studying the context. Most ingenious 
of all—a most amusing satire on the prophetical rhapsodies 
of the Protestants—is the comment on the number of the 
beast in the Apocalypse (p. 33). ‘*‘ That number is 666, 
Now, Queen Victoria came to the throne in the year ’37, 
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at which date she was eighteen years old. Multiply, then 
37 by 18, and you have the very number 666, which is the 
mystical emblem of the lawless King.”’ We really think 
this is quite as sustainable as any Protestant expedient we 
have seen for identifying the Pope, or the Catholic Church, 
with this mystical number. 


The question remains to be considered—wind and tide 
being here in England so dead against us—how we are 
best to make way. We can but indicate very briefly what 
appears to us, in part, the true answer; as our limits will 
not allow us to enlarge on this part of the subject. First, 
then, we may reply, that one excellent method is to do 
what Father Newman has done; try and induce Protes- 
tants fairly to look in the face their habitual method 
of procedure, and recognise its monstrous unfairness, 
Secondly, it would seem to follow, that, if the prejudice 
against Catholics be really founded so much more on 
difference of principles than of details, we shall best suc- 
ceed by addressing ourselves to principles, rather than to 
details. We are quite convinced that it is far more by 
impressing on- individuals the infinite importance of their 
eternal interests and consequently of religious Truth, by 
leading them to keep the invisible world in their thoughts, 
and the like, that we shall influence them, than by joing 
issue on the details of controversy. 

Thirdly, we may mention, that few things will more 
avail, forcibly to arrest the attention of the “‘ respectable’’ 
classes, and make them believe it at least conceivable that 
there may be something in our claims, than our shewing 
ourselves able to deal effectually with the poor. In Ire. 
land the Catholic Church does this; but it happens most 
unfortunately for the present purpose, that both the circume 
stances and the national character of Ireland are so dif- 
ferent from those of England, and Englishmen are so pre- 
eminently stupid in understanding circumstances unlike 
their own, that they do not in the least appreciate the 
Church’s work there. But if they find that, here in Eng- 
land before their eyes, the Catholic Church is able to 
establish a firm and wide ascendency over that class, which 
is confessedly the difficult social phenomena of the time, 
and which “respectable” people regard with such sus- 
picion and dismay—then their very exclusive love of visible 
results, which is so odious a feature in their character, will 
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yet, in this particular case, act on our side, and make us 
important in their eyes. If it be asked what hopes there 
are of the Church becoming widely influential over these 
classes, we reply that there is much just now at work, very 
fair in promise for this result. In past years, partly from 
fear of offending Protestants, many characteristic features 
of Catholicism have been kept in the back-ground. In 
proportion as this habit is changed, and the practical 
system, as witnessed in foreign countries, becomes our 
model ; in proportion, e. g., as devotion to the blessed 
Sacrament and image-worship receive among us quite a 
new development; and indulgenced devotions become 
generally known and practised ; and scapulars, and confra- 
ternities abound; and our priests receive a very special 
training in the art of catechising, and again, of guiding 
souls; and the poor are enabled to move at pleasure 
throughout our churches, Sundays or week days, whither 
their devotion may lead them ; and vernacular hymns be- 
come familiar to their ears and lips; in proportion as this 
kind of external development takes place, it will be more 
and more evident, that there is no religious system which 
can at all rival us in possessing firm and permanent hold 
on the popular mind. And, for our own parts, as we have 
already said, we cannot think that the anti-Catholic pre- 
judice, so widely and deeply influential on those above 
them in station, will be found in these classes possessed of 
sufficient strength to offer us any serious obstacle. 

A fourth mode is suggested by Father Newman, for 
overthrowing that prejudice against our belief, which rests 
mainly on Englishmen’s utter ignorance of us as we really 
are. Let each Catholic aim at influencing, not English 
opinion generally, but Jocal opinion; the opinions of the 
place where he lives, 


“The opinion of London can only act on an individual through 
the opinion of his own place ; metropolitan opinion can only act on 
me through Birmingham opinion. London abuses Catholics. 
‘Catholic’ is a word: where is the thing? in Liverpool, in Man- 
chester, in Birmingham, in Leeds, in Sheffield, in Nottingham. 
Did all the London papers prove that all Catholics were traitors, 
where must this opinion be carried out? Not in the air, not in 
leading articles, not in editors’ studies ; but in Liverpool, in Man- 
chester, in Birmingham, in Leeds, in Sheffield, in Nottingham. So, 
in order to carry out your London manifesto, you must get the 
people of Birmingham, Manchester, and the rest, to write their 
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names after it; else, nothing comes of its being a metropolitan 
opinion, or an imperial opinion, or any other great idea whatever. 
You must get Birmingham to believe it of Birmingham Catholics, 
and Manchester to believe it of Manchester Catholics ; so, you see, 
these great London leading articles have only done half their work, 
or rather, have not begun it, by proving to the world that all Cath- 
olics are traitors, till they come out of their abstractions and gener- 
alities, and for the ‘ world,’ substitute Birmingham, Manchester, 
and Liverpool; and for ‘all Catholics,’ substitute Birmingham, 
Manchester, and Liverpool ; and get each place in particular to 
accept what the great metropolis says, aud the Empire believes, in 
the general. 

‘And now comes another important cansideration : it is not at all 
easy to get a particular place, at the word of London, to accept 
about its own neighbourhood in particular what London says of all 
places in the general. Did London profess to tell us about the 
price of iron generally, if it gained its information from Birmingham 
and other iron markets in particular, well ana good ; but if it came 
forward with great general views of its own, I suspect that Bir- 
mingham would think it had a prior voice in the question, and 
would not give up its views at the bidding of the metropolitan 
journal. And the case is the same as regards Catholicism ; London 
may declaim about Catholics in general, but Birmingham will put 
in a claim to judge of them in particular; and when Birmingham 
becomes the judge, London falls into the mere office of accuser, and 
the accused may be heard in his defence. Thus a Catholic of Bir- 
mingham can act on Birmingham, though he cannot act on London, 
and this is the important practical point to which I have been 
coming all along. I wish you to turn your eyes on that local 
opinion, which is so much more healthy, English, and Christian, 
than popular or metropolitan opinion ; for it is an opinion, not of 
ideas, but of things ; not of words, but of facts; not of names, but 
of persons ; it is perspicuous, real, and sure. It is little to me, as 
far as my personal well-being is concerned, what is thought of Catho- 
licism through the empire, or what is thought of me by the metro- 
polis, if I know what is thought of me in Birmingham. London 
cannot act on me except through Birmingham, and Birmingham 
indeed can act on me, but I can act on Birmingham. Birmingham 
can look on me, and I can look on Birmingham. This is a place of 
persons, and a place of facts ; there is far more fairness in a place 
like this than in a metropolis, or at least fairness is uppermost. 
Newspapers are, from the nature of the case, and almost in spite of 
themselves, conducted here on a system more open and fairer than 
the metropolitan system. A Member of Parliament in London 
might say that I had two heads, and refuse to retract it, though I 
denied it upon my word ; it would not be believed in Birmingham. 
All the world might believe it; it might be the theme of county 
meetings ; the Prime Minister might introduce it into the Queen's 
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speech ; it might be the subject of most eloquent debates, and most 
exciting divisions ; it might be formally communicated to all the 
European courts ; the stocks might fall, a stream of visitors set in 
from Russia, Egypt, and the United States, at the news; it would 
not be believed in Birmingham ; local opinion would carry it hollow 
against popular opinion.—(pp. 365-7.) 

And, moreover, he adds, let us try and make ourselves 
more and more fitted to act worthily, on those immediately 
around us in the place wherein we live. 

And with these very inadequate remarks on a most 
wide and important subject, we take our leave of this most 
invaluable contribution to English controversial literature, 
regretting liowever, that our exclusive attention to the 
substance of the work, has prevented us from doing de- 
tailed justice to the ‘elepinatle excellence of its style and 


manner, 





Art. IX.—Popish Legends ; or, Bible Truths. By Catuertne S1v- 
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| Spain they represent St. Teresa with the Doctor’s 
cap over her religious veil; and, certainly, the depth of 
her spiritual learning, and the strength of her judgment 
when treating of sacred themes, may well entitle her to 
this distinction. Men who have spent their lives in study 
need not be ashamed to own that they have found much to 
learn in her writings. In various branches of secular 
learning there have been even public professors belonging 
to the more domestic sex ; Greek, and mathematics, and 
even medicine, have been expounded in university chairs 
by ladies equal to their duties; nor is Portia the only one 
who has laid down the law to respectful audiences. But, 
in spite of all this, we have never heard of the chair of 
theology being occupied by a lady professor. The time, 
however, may not be far distant, for such a happy event 
VOL, XXXII.—No, LXIIL 17 
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to become possible. It is true that St. Paul has for- 
bidden the weaker vessel to speak in church; but fortu- 
nately he did not forbid her writing and printing, and so 
expounding, far more publicly and more profitably, religious 
truths. Of course your genuine Bible reader sticks to 
the letter; and however obvious it may be that the 
Apostle’s prohibition virtually protested against the 
assumption of an office reserved for the ecclesiastical 
ministry, by those who are excluded from it by nature, 
still as he knew, and consequently said, nothing of the 
press, it is no violation of the law, to do, through its 
agency, what he especially wished to prevent. 

Woman’s mission is ample, noble, and touching, in the 
Christian dispensation. It has its types in the Gospel, 
and in the apostolic records. It consists in ministering to 
the Son of God, with Mary, with Magdalene, with 
Martha, and with the pious Galileans, and with Dorcas 
or Priscilla in the persons of His followers. It is a 
mission of work, quiet, silent work, not of babbling and 
religious gossip; it is a mission of love, not of hatred 
and spite; it is a mission of truth, not of lies and 
calumny. Its sphere is the small, unpretending one of 
woman’s duty, from the cradle’s to the death-bed’s side— 
in the school, in the cottage, in the garret, in the hos- 
pital—but mainly at home gently training the child, 
nursing the sick, wiping the tear, soothing the heart. 
The tone of its voice is the whisper, soft, insinuating, 
penetrating with dew-like droppings. Gentleness, meek- 
ness, patience, forbearance, kindliness are the virtues which 
it has to teach, and teaching, practise. But when it steps 
out of this quiet and appropriate sphere, and assumes the 
office of teacher and master, still more when it presumes 
to act magisterially, to judge and condemn authorita- 
tively and dogmatically what never has been subjected to 
its authority, it loses its character, outsteps that modesty 
which gives it weight, and forfeits the rights which are 
accorded to it. ‘I'he moment a lady chooses to turn 
virago, mount the high horse, and put a lance at rest, or 
fire shots at random, she must not be surprised if she 
forfeit the respect of those who like to see every lady in 
ol a place, and if she hear some home truths upon 

er folly. 

We are loth to speak thus with a volume before us, by a 
lady who has published novels and morals for some years 
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back, who is “ Author of ‘ The Business of Life,’ ‘ The 
Journey of Life,’ ‘Lord and Lady Harcourt,’ and ‘ Sir 
Edward Graham,’ ”’ who is nearly related to great names 
in the Establishment, and who, we hear, has received a 
flattering mark of approval from royalty, as well as 
commendations from ‘‘ John Bull,’ and the “Sunday 
Times.”’ But really, without giving any opinion on her 
preceding works, which, for aught we know, may be per- 
fectly feminine and ladylike, we must be allowed here to 
prescind from all considerations of who or what the author 
is, and look at the book itself, merely as a specimen of 
female theology given to the public. Indeed we may at 
once make a general remark, that we never remember to 
have found fault with a work, or pamphlet, or speech as 
being peculiarly untruthful, unfeeling, and grossly unjust, 
about Catholics, without being assured that its author 
is one of the gentlest, most conscientious, and most tender- 
hearted of beings. ‘There seems to be some connection, 
which we are not psychologists enough to discover, be- 
tween great habitual mildness, and excessive anti-popish 
savageness. Whether that peculiar organization which 
the French so appropriately call the patte de velours pre- 
sent or not, an analogous conformation, we leave others to 
judge. ‘The fact is as we have stated. Let us, then, 
cover with our hand the author’s name, and say that we 
have before us a volume of some four hundred pages, with 
the puzzling title of ‘‘ Popish Legends, or Bible Truths.’’ 
In sooth, when we read the title it gave us no idea what- 
ever, of what the book was going to be: nor after wading 
through the volume, can we make out why this title was 
given to the farrago of materials here brought together. 
Contrasting titles, if we may so call them, are, we know, 
all the fashion; ‘‘ The Crescent and the Cross,” “‘ The 
Court and the Dessert,’ ‘‘ The Convent and the 
Harem,” “The Shoe and the Canoe,” (why not The 
Boot and the Boat?) ‘‘ The Lady and the Priest’’: 
and so “ Popish Legends, or Bible Truths,’”’ forms a 
very pretty, and sweetly piquant title. Be this as it 
may, the volume may be said to contain two distinct 
parts, a long preface, and a commentary on certain 
chapters of St. Matthew. We will venture, contrary to 
the well-known advice in Rabelais, not to begin with the 
beginning ; but to deal first with the commentary. 

We need hardly premise that this is a piece of great 
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presumption on our part. Being what our author always 
calls Papists, it is an assumed principle of this work, that 
we know nothing of the Bible, and particularly of the Gos- 
pels. We have, of course, never read them, perhaps never 
seen beyond some protestant copy in a bookseller’s win- 
dow. ‘“ The Sultan,” we are gravely told, “ in 1822, pro- 
mulgated a firman forbidding on pain of death any one 
reading the Bible; and not long since the newspapers 
recorded that a student had been expelled from Maynooth 
college, for the same crime. This is a curious coincidence 
of conduct.” (P. xxii.) Very! The newspapers also re- 
corded lately the falling in of Niagara, and the battle of 
the owls and rats, and the slashing up of the sea serpent, 
and a great many other equally marvellous, and equally 
true, statements. As to the Sultan we will leave him to 
vindicate himself ; Maynooth has been lately defended on 
this subject by Dr. Russell’s able pen; and the probability 
is, that the curious coincidence between the two facts will 
lie in their both being equally untrue. But to return; we 
suppose our author takes it quite for granted that we know 
much more about our beads than about our Bible, and 
have spent more of our lives upon Ave Marias than on the 
Gospels. Well, little or much as it may be, we assure our 
readers that we never read such a commentary as this 
before. You may peruse pages of it, and never know on 
what book, chapter, or verse it comments (except for the 
references ;) nor does it follow even the order of chapters. 
There is neither method, clearness, definiteness, in the 
notes; nor are these wants compensated by vigour of 
thought, newness of illustration, practical application, or 
suggestion of individual meditation. We can assert with- 
out hesitation, that we have not found a view, an explana- 
tion, or an illustration, which has not been again and again 
repeated, and which needed a new work to copy it over 
again. But these are by no means the most serious wants 
in this scriptural commentary. A considerable portion of 
it is devoted to those chapters of St. Matthew, in which is 
recorded the event at once the most awful, and the most 
tender, in the history of the world. A woman’s pen, re- 
cording the suggestions to her mind of this august history, 
might naturally be expected to seize at least on the charac- 
teristics of the second class, and to trace, in soft and fervid 
lines, the emotions of a delicate and a gentle sympathy. 
But it is quite the contrary. The ignominies, the death- 
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throes and the expiration of the world’s Saviour seem only 
a good opportunity for pouring out the shreds and patch- 
work of common-place collections, from every source, reli- 
gious and profane; Skeen, the Scotch traitor, or Oliver 
Cromwell, or King Charles, or Theodore Hook, furnishes 
an unholy parallel, or a flat illustration of the innocence, or 
suffering, or sayings in the last hour, of the most Holy 
One. Never did we see a better proof of the hardening, 
freezing, deadening effects of the system of dry bible-read- 
ing, which is called religion now-a-days. There seems to 
be no interest or sympathy with any one about the cross. 
After, we piously hope, the great atonement, St. Peter’s 
denial seéms to be, in this lady’s opinion, the most impor- 
tant matter recorded in the history of the Passion; pages 
on pages are devoted to it; and it keeps cropping out of 
the text from time to time, like a favourite stratum in the 
mind. The reader will easily guess the reason. No spot, 
no moment is too sacred with one of your regular biblicals 
for unkind and uncharitable thoughts of Popery. While all 
around is mourning, and wailing; while the heavens are 
shrouded, and the earth is reeling ; while even enemies are 
hushed under the dark canopy like the forest trees before the 
storm ; while there is a family group, such as a womanly 
heart could not be supposed to approach, without joining 
it to weep, a loving disciple, sobbing friends, a heart-bro- 
ken mother, one of that class, stiff with starched stomacher 
and rustling silks, will think it a duty to make the very 
altar of sacrifice an ambush, and shoot from behind the 
cross itself, arrows dipped in gall, at the hated race. 
Thank God, the Catholic is too well employed there, to 
heed them; his associations and his affections are too 
closely and sacredly interwoven with the hearts, the sor- 
rows, and the communion of the friends round the Rood, 
to believe that any one so employed can belong to that 
side; and all taunts, jibes, and reproaches addressed to 
him there, must sound to him as coming from the con- 
fronted enemies of Christ. How beautifully different is the 
conduct of the Church, who, on Good-Friday, addresses to 
the Jewish people such mild and touching reproaches for 
their cruelty and injustice to her Master and Spouse. 

The causes of this distressing want of true feeling for 
religious emotions may be various. In the instance before 
us we may notice two. The first is what may be best 
described as the omnium gatherum character of the 
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author’s mind and reading, which by some process or 
other, leads to all sorts of confusions, errors, and misap- 
plications. Whether the various substances, thrown into 
the mental or literary reservoir, get jumbled together, so 
that in drawing out one article another sticks to it and is so 
confounded; or react chemically upon one another as 
drugs will, and so become altered, and in new combina- 
tions, when extracted for use; or whether things read are 
merely quoted by memory, or have been very loosely 
jotted down ; or whether they have been only heard, and 
names, dates, and facts, have been mis-heard or mis- 
understood ; we do not pretend to have discovered. But 
a propensity to put together a great variety of dissimilar 
things, and to stud the matter in hand with them, like 
false jewels, without great attention to accuracy or fitness, 
sometimes introduced by a well-laid train, at others thrust 
in, apropos de bottes, such is clearly the peculiar feature of 
our author’s literary taste. How different from that mar- 
vellous tesselation of anecdote and quotation, of classical 
and sacred learning, of history and literature, of theology 
and poetry, which bedded in arich ground of racy thought, 
deep meditation, and original eloquence, distinguishes the 
** Ages of Faith,’’ or ‘‘ Compitum.”’ In the list of Miss 
Sinclair’s works we see one named “ Kaleidescope of 
Anecdotes,’’ and really that once fashionable toy affords 
no bad illustration of the present work. Into that were 
thrown a variety of bits of anything, glass, flowers, shreds, 
paper, even a straw would do; for when shaken about, and 
looked at, they would combine themselves into all manner 
of figures, quit@ symmetrical and elaborate. And so in 
this book, every sort of story, saying, fiction, or idea, re- 
lating or belonging to anybody or anything, is thrown in; 
they are all shaken together, and seem to fit any way ; it 
does not seem to us to matter much, if we reversed their 
order, or changed it to any extent, if we cut out one half 
of them, (except that the proportion between truth and 
error would be materially altered,) or changed the names 
of persons or places, or put the end of one to the beginning 
of another. No vouchers, no authorities, except in very 
few instances, are given; and so when we have got to the 
end of the preface, we retain just as much clear perception 
of order, or argument, or of the interesting matter through 
which we have rattled, as we do after reading a deed; 
certain sounds of a monotonous character cling to the ear, 
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but so confused that we hardly know for the benefit of 
which side in the contract they are uttered; till we find 
ourselves saying unconsciously, “a stirring book this, of 
Protestant legends, and biblical stories.” 

Now the almost necessary consequence of this appetite 
for multifarious learning, this industry of patchwork, is in- 
compatibility with a full easy flow of sentiment ; it interferes 
with the spontaneous, the natural, and consequently the 
feminine; it keeps the mind busy with things out of its pre- 
sent work; it makes the eye ever wander from the sampler 
in hand to the frippery box at the side, to see if there is 
any spangle, or bugle, or bit of foil that could be put in 
just there. But when we see this restless hankering after 
extraneous sentiment and ornament, combined with a 
strong passion antagonistic of love, we need not be sur- 
prised that even the contemplation of infinite anguish in a 
Divine Being, should not warm and melt. Unfortunately 
Miss Sinclair’s mind has been most thoroughly steeped in 
ignorant prejudice against everything Catholic, and she sits 
down to write with a blind abhorrence of what she clearly 
knows nothing about. This is the very soul of her present 
work ; and we must take leave of her biblical commen- 
tary, which is not likely to supplant Maldonatus or Cal- 
met, and turn our reader’s attention to what forms the 
staple of her work, her legends of Catholicity. Indeed we 
see that a great many of this lady’s works are novels, or 
works of fiction; and we all know the force of habit in 
forming the mould of mind, in which knowledge and 
thoughts are cast. No doubt the shape which these 
have here taken, may be traced to their type; and as 
opposite to the title-page before us, we see an announce- 
ment of “ Sir E. Graham,” as a “‘ New Novel by Miss 
Sinclair,’’ so perhaps opposite that of the knightly story, 
we may see candidly advertised her “ Legends,” as a 
* New Novel,’”’ by the same unsparing hand. 

We must, however, now that we are starting on this 
romantic land of fiction, do honour to the lady author’s 
frankness in acknowledging at once the motive power, 
and the sources, of her undertaking. Her wonderful pre- 
face opens as follows: 

“The author, having for the last three years occupied much of 
her abundant leisure in a careful study of the best anti-Romanising 
authors, has thought it possible that the riddlings of all she has 
read on that subject might be useful tv those who, being more 
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unavoidably pre-occupied than herself, are nevertheless liable now, 
in whatever society they enter, to hear discussions connected with 
that faith which, depriving men of Holy Scripture, teaches Popish 
legends instead of Bible truths. Thus a Popish Priest, as he illu- 
minates his altar with candles in the clearest daylight, so does he 
also prefer the uncertain glimmer of tradition to the glorious efful- 
gence of Scripture,—obscuring the rays that come from Heaven, to 
display the tapers that he kindles himself.”"—p. v. 


The volume before us then contains the “ riddlings” of 
‘a lady’s mind, after three years heaping together of the 
scorize vomitted forth by that burning volcano, protestant 
bigotry. Whether, in this riddling, she have thrown 
away the lighter ashes, and only retained the lumps, or 
whether on the contrary she have contented herself with 
only throwing the dust in her credulous readers’ eyes, 
leaving to folio writers, or blue-books, the heavier missiles, 
she does not inform us; all that is certain is, that whether 
we have screened coal or slack, it is equally black, and 
soiling to hand and mind; it smells unsavourily of brim- 
stone, and reminds us of fire and faggots. Further, what- 
ever may have been the riddling process, we do not envy 
the lady her three years’ pensum of reading, or rather 
carefully studying ‘‘ the best anti-Romanizing authors.’’ 
Begin with Luther and come down to ; no, we 
won’t mention names, in the present humour of juries ; and 
think of feeding the mind upon them for three years, with 
all their delicacy of language, gentleness of feeling, 
warmth of charity, sincerity of truth, and accuracy of 
statement: then judge how sweet, and mild, and tender, 
and exact it must come out of the course.. Three years’ 
water cure would be nothing to it At any rate,a Catholic 
reader will be prepared for anything after this avowal. 
He will look for the thrice-distilled essence of the count- 
less volumes, that form the class ‘‘ Anti-Romanizers,”’ in 
religious libraries; the outpouring of the notes collected 
‘through this three-years’ labour of love, flowing liquid and 
hot at first through the entire preface, and then cooler and 
more broken up in the subsequent commentary. ° 

To analyse this preface, or attempt to define its purpose, 
is beyond our power. It is one unbroken tissue of stories 
and quotations against popery, sometimes so absurd as to 
provoke a smile, at others so atrocious as almost to dis- 
turb one’s temper. Its general object however seems to 
be, to frighten young ladies away from catholicity ; and 
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certainly so far as dressing up an ugly figure before the 
gate can be likely to keep them out, Miss Sinclair has 
been singularly felicitous; for her bugbear is made as 
hideous as female ingenuity, skilled in choice of shapes 
and colours could well devise it. Fortunately, however, 
it may happen, that after a person has been kept thus at 
bay, by a stuffed grinning monster set up in his path, he 
may think it extremely improbable that such a very ugly 
thing can really be alive, and, going up to it, shake it, and 
push it, and down it goes, and it is kicked about con- 
temptuously, and the entrance is made with greater 
alacrity, in consequence of the attempted cheat. Miss 
Sinclair seems particularly acquainted with the history of 
conversion, and gives amusing descriptions of its method. 
The good lady is clearly under the impression that an 
essential portion of conversion consists in the conversion 
of the whole of the unfortunate convert’s available pro- 
perty into ecclesiastical securities, and their transfer to the 
sole use and benefit of the converting priest. Money is 
all that our clergy care for in this work, and as a consider- 
able number of persons have become catholics within these 


few years, it would follow that these are all now paupers, 
and all the clergy, in the quiet possession of their estates 
and chattels. Ponder, gentle reader, on the following 
pleasant statement: 


«When a Popish priest begins to argue with the young, let each 
seriously remember that the ultimate end in view is, to extinguish 
the sacred lamp of conscience which God himself has lighted in 
every human mind, and to substitute priestly authority ; to carry 
off the Holy Bible dictated by God’s own Spirit, and to substitute 
volumes of delirious legends; to take a converted girl from the 
parents selected her by God, and to substitute a father confessor, 
who shall learn despotically to govern herself and her family by 
knowing all her secret thoughts ; and that, finally, while the Pro- 
testant clergyman will teach her how to be happy in Christian use- 
fulness within the home appointed by God, the ultimate view of the 
Popish priest, is, that she shall desert that home, forsake every 
cheerful duty which nature points out, and stripped of all her pos- 
sessions, shroud herself in a scene of Hindoo austerities ; her room 
like the condemned cell in a jail, and her whole property reduced to 
a string of beads, a volume of legends, and a wooden image. One 
such triumph to Romanism the Author has recently seen, of 
youth, beauty, rank, and fortune, all during this month buried with- 
in a priestly prison for life. In the dissolute state of Popish 
countries, men think that no ‘ unprotected female’ can preserve her 
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own reputation, without being thus buried out of danger: but 
many English girls long continue to prove, as they long have done, 
that Protestant principle and family affection are sufficient safe- 
guards to virtue !”—p. Ixii. 


And to corroborate this statement we have the following. 


“Lord Abinger, in the House of Lords, related once a case he 
knew, which was rare then, though the Author could describe several 
such as having occurred very recently. A young man, who pos- 
sessed £200,000, becoming a Papist, was induced forthwith, as 
Lord Abinger related, to resign all, to prepare his own sepulchre, 
to put on a hair shirt, and at length to enter a suppositious grave, 
delivering up his fortune to those Popish priests, who had recom- 
mended this very sensible resolution of his to have nothing and to 
be nothing.” —p. lxiv. 


Whether Lord Abinger did, or did not make this state- 
ment we do not know; because after the many positive 
(though doubtless unintentional) untruths in this legendary 
volume, we do not consider any statement being made in 
it any proof of its reality. But if he did, we regret that 
there was no cry of “ Name!’’ For we should like to 
know who this youth was. Certainly we think it very un- 
likely that the circumstance of such a fortune coming in, 
should have escaped all notice, and even a very searching 
investigation in the papers, or some willing witness before 
the Mortmain Committee. However our author, here and 
elsewhere, begins a quotation by inverted commas, and 
never closes it, so that one does not know how much of 
the responsibility of the legend is cast upon the noble 
Peer, and how much rests upon her own head. Whose- 
soever it is, natheless, we deny it, and challenge proof. 
Let Miss Sinclair (we blush to have to address a lady in 
such terms) verify her statement and produce the name of 
this youth; and then we will fully investigate the tale of 
the sepulchre. Let us however now see the invariable 
process of conversion of a young lady, which our author 
assures us she learnt from one who actually was its victim: 
“from the acknowledgment of a young person, who has 
since been drawn into the snare.” 


“A Protestant girl, when in her teens, is taught, with every 
other necessary acquirement, to read her Bible, to understand her 
catechism, and to prepare for confirmation. The young girl meets 
in some friend's house an agreeable drawing-room missionary of the 
Popish persuasion, who enters into a rallying discussion of Ro- 
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manism, and to conceal the tremendous change that would be 
involved in a conversion, he talks cheerfully of people ‘ going over 
to Rome’ in the same half-jesting tone in which he might have 
mentioned the probability that a young lady is about to be married. 
Gradually her vanity is raised by the apparent respect with which 
this good-humoured antagonist receives any little arguments which 
in the school-room she has ever happened to hear against Roman- 
ism. He seems almost to give her hopes that she may convert 
him ; but instead of catching the prisoner, the prisoner is catching 
her. This obliging Papist next offers his young antagonist the loan, 
privately, of some excellent books, ‘ not at all dangerous, which even 
the strictest Protestants admire.’ There is Romanism lurking in 
every page. The contest between a practised controversialist and 
an inexperienced young lady once begun, resembles the wrestling 
of a grown man with a little baby, who fancies it is conquering, 
while he laughingly pretends to be pulled along against his will ; 
or it is as if any one took a sledge-hammer to break an egg. By 
degrees the books lent are no longer ‘ milk for babes,’ but strong 
meat; and the Protestant girl, carefully educated as Protestant 
girls are, becomes aghast with consternation, after being lent a book 
of Confession, to see all which it contains! Still there is a Popish 
spell thrown over her not so easily to be broken. She rushes to a 
Protestant minister, and asks him to explain in half an hour, the 
whole subject of Popish Infallibility, Apostolical Succession, and 
the Gorham case, or she must immediately go over to Romanism. 
This is of course not in a couple of hours completely done, there- 
fore she too frequently hurries to some leader of the movement 
party, himself rushing headlong towards Romanism, who only sends 
on the agitated young inquirer faster than himself, trimming the 
sails and guiding the helm apparently for a Protestant port, till he 
wrecks it at last among Popish quicksands,”—p. lxx. 
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The conversion, thus effected, leads to more serious 
consequences. By some strange inconsistency, the priest 
who gets all their money out of his victims, yet leaves 
them a house, with a drawing room and dining room in it, 
and something to eat and drink. For it seems that all 
Catholics are subjected to the following gentle discipline: 


“A convert’s house, as well as his person, are taken instant pos- 
session of when he ‘ professes ;’ and he finds a priest immediately 
quartered upon him, who has a right to know all that passes within 
the four walls of his home, every private conversation he has with 
his wife, and the use he makes of all his time, fortune, and thoughts. 
A confessor, and in some eases also a director, not appointed by 
himself, but by his superiors, both take office in the drawing-room, 
to regulate what he shall eat, drink, or speak, how his children are 
to be educated, and how his wife is to associate with him; and he 
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must do penance if an idea enters his head that he could act or 
think for himself. Thus the former master of an independent home 
finds that he is suddenly in partnership with a selection of guests 
not to be got rid of, who entirely remodel his whole personal habits 
and his whole establishment. Yet who is afraid of this Popish 
aggression in private families? For those priests who are to gain 
all it must be the most exciting pursuit in the world ;—at one time 
stalking a rich old miser, at another time bringing down a brace of 
young collegians, and then a wealthy widow: but what is sport to 
one party is worse than death to the other.”—p. lxv. 


This is really admirable. The wild sports in the North 
are nothing to it. Of course Miss Sinclair devoutly 
believes that the whole life of the Catholic priest is thus 
passed in the drawing-room, looking over the menu of his 
penitent’s dinner, and no doubt seeing where he would best 
like to dine, and ordering a favourite dish to be added ; 
checking the butler’s cellar book, and seeing how much 
remains of his own pet vintage, to take care that it should 
not be drunk without him ; ordering out the carriage and 
horses for his own drive, and leaving the lady and her 
daughters to go afoot ; turning away servants, or altering 
their liveries, as he thinks fit; and possibly choosing the 
colours, and directing the cutting out of the family’s dresses. 
Then if he likes more company, he calls in a director (what 
as that ?) who of course takes the second best room, as he 
no doubt has the first, and so sends up the master, as he 
has done the children, into the attics. Verily a goodly life, 
and a merry, is this of the priests, all over England and 
Scotland (where Miss Sinclair lives) at the cost of their 
converts, whom they edge and elbow out of their own 
houses, as coolly as the young cuckoo does his fellow 
fledglings from their parental nest. And all these wealthy 
or respectable English and Scottish families submit, with- 
out a murmur, to this domestic tyranny, spoliation, and 
degradation. And what if the lady, or the son, do not 
become catholics? do they also get fascinated into this 
willing slavery, and stand staring with stupid astonishinent 
at the “‘ selection of guests ’’ who uninvited, day by day, eat 
up their dinner before them, much as the child did at the 
imperturbable Caleb Balderston, when he took the fowl off 
the spit? Truly this beats electro-biology hollow. And it 
beats Banquo’s Ghost, and Don Juan’s Commendatore, 
and the Egyptian skeleton, (only he did not eat,) and the 
aucient mariner, who hooks himself to unwilling guests 
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with his eye, and the ancient harpies, and “‘ the shepherd’’ 
Stiggins’s visits to the cupboard, and every other case that 
we can, or cannot remember, of unbidden commensals 
helping themselves to what is not their own. 

Now does any one, or can any one, believe, that in this 
country, and at this time of day, among families moving 
in the highest society, civilized, educated, refined, bible- 
taught (for we are speaking of converts) any thing so 
absurd, revolting, and barbarous can be existing, without 
a single instance of a murmur or complaint, nay, without 
one ducking of the intruder in a horse-trough, or bundling 
him out of the house? But in sober truth, does this clever 
author (for clever she is) really think that the drawing- 
room of the great is the ordinary haunt of the catholic 
priest; and the cellar and garret of the poor that of the 
dignitaries of Kirk or Establishment, whichever she may 
belong to? As she is a reading person, has she perused 
Mayhew’s account of the London poor, or Mr. James 
Bruce on the frightful condition of that class in Edin- 
burgh, and not seen which of the two, the catholic priest, 
or the protestant minister, is more generally to be found 
in wynds, or closes, or courts, or lanes of either metro- 
polis? Or perhaps she has not heard of something like 
a bishop and twenty priests losing their lives in one year, 
by fever contracted in attending the poorest poor; while 
not one branch of palm had to be cut for any protestant 
martyr of charity? yet this is well known to have been 
the case. 

However we must make great allowances for preju- 
dices, and deep-seated mental delutions resulting from 
them. A Catholic priest is to this good lady’s mind 
evidently not a common man, with ordinary percep- 
tions, feelings, habits, ideas, looks, language, or 
shape, He is not indeeda sprite, nor a ghost, nor a 
genius, (what the Easterns call a Jin,) nor quite an evil 
spirit. But he is what the French call a croguemitaine, a 
sort of being hovering on the borders between the real and 
the fabulous, enough of the former to eat up little children, 
but quite sufficient of the latter never to have been seen by 
the nursery-maid, who invokes him for that laudable pur- 
pose. Judging from various passages in her book, we 
should suppose that the priests of Edinburgh live some- 
where under ground, leading ‘‘ a hole-and-corner life, of 
of which society in general can take no cognisance,”’ (p. 
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xxxix.) so that “what his real temper, opinions, and 
habits are, no one can tell.’”’ Yet he is a sort of Robin 
Goodfellow, who suddenly appears in a gentleman’s draw- 
ing-room, when least expected, to make free with his faith 
and his viands. How he gets in no one can tell. ‘‘ An 
Englishman very naturally says, by his own fire-side, in 
his usual tone of Protestant authority,’ (mark that !) 
““* No confessor shall ever enter my house;’ but let his 
family once become Papists, and neither bolts, bars, nor 
promises will keep a convert from confession.”’ (p. lxv.) 
Are we to conclude that the priests can get through the 
key-hole,* or down the chimney, or through a sky-light, 
or perhaps even through the locked or bolted door? 
Or is every priest furnished with skeleton keys, or do St. 
Peter’s kevs fit any Chubb or Bramah lock, or does St. 
Alphonsus or Dens teach the young priest how to pick locks, 
and is there not a chair of practical burglary at Maynooth, 
endowed and paid for with Protestant money? All these 
terrible impossibilities rushed on our minds by way of 
solution of the frightful enigma; when a passage on the 
opposite page caught our eyes, and gave us the answer, 
which, being Catholics, we were stupid enough to overlook. 
It should be written in letters of gold. “ A Jesuit,’’ (of 
course every priest with certajn people is a Jesuit,) “ is 
equally ready, at the command of his superior, to be a 
prince, a beggar, or a bricklayer.”’ (p. lxiv.) Now to be a 
prince is not a difficult command to obey, unless the keep- 
ing up the character involved smoking, betting, hunting, 
waltzing, and soft-sawdering, all which would be trying to 
some constitutions, but might be got over in time. The 
beggar’s vocation is also possible, and may be successful ; 
for churches are built, and charities kept up by the prac- 
tice occasionally. No doubt Miss Sinclair remembers in 
‘ Dr. Percy’s Reliques’’ the royal song of “the Gaber- 
lunzie,”’ written by a Scottish king in that respectable 
character. Besides a beggar used to be called a beads- 
man, and no doubt every Jesuit who wears out his hours 
of agony in the vain repetition of “‘ Hail Marys’’ (p. xvii.) 
is a beadsman, and consequently a beggar. And St. 





* This would almost seem to be the author’s favourite theory. 
For she earnestly entreats all good people to do each his duty, ‘ by 
discouraging the smallest glimpse of Popery from coming in at the 
key-hole, or the key itself will soon be taken from him,” (p. 1xix.) 
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John Chrysostom tells every Christian that he is a beg- 
gar. But the bricklaying puzzles us. After all it is a 
trade, and requires some apprenticeship; and we are 
doubtful whether Mr. Peto or Mr. Cubitt would entrust a 
piece of work, not exactly of spiritual edification, to one 
more accustomed to handle a breviary than a trowel, and 
whose awkwardness would soon be discovered. No doubt 
our author meant a bricklayer’s labourer to be the occa- 
sional disguise of a Jesuit, as all that is requisite for it is 
broad shoulders (which every member of that society ought 
to possess, to bear what is laid upon them,) and a steady 
head, to go up a high ladder, bearing a hod of mortar or 
bricks. Possibly, as the English Jesuits are said to re- 
ceive part of their education at Hodder, it may be this 
particular portion ; and probably they there go through a 
course of St. John Climacus, so called from his teaching 
aspirants to religion to climb up an ascetic ladder, as a 
necessary means of raising the spiritual building. Be all 
this as it may, clearly parents should be on their guard 
against all men who belong to any of those three estates, 
the prince, the beggar, or the bricklayer, especially the 
last, as the most dangerous. For a prince could not well 
enter the house, without its owner being apprized ; and a 
beggar, servants will take care to exclude. But suppose a 
little Mr. Briggs affair with a loose slate, contrived by the 
young convert and a confidential servant ; why the brick- 
layers must come in, you know, with ladders, and that 
sort of thing; and in the procession, up to the ears in 
mortar, and with his paper cap on, comes grave Father 
Xavier, and contrives to hear the young lady’s confession 
through the bannisters ; while the good man of the house is 
dozing after dinner, thinking how well he has guarded his 
castle against everybody but necromancers and bricklayers. 
But while so pleasant are the doings of these clever priests, 
their end is awful. For when one comes to die, instead of 
being surrounded, as is a Protéstant clergyman, with “ a 
numerous family like Jacob,”’ he ‘‘ is seen stretched on 
a hair-cloth pallet, in a solitary cell,’ (all priests, even 
drawing-room ones, die in cells)—‘‘no ties of kindred there 
to sooth his sufferings—no children to reap a lesson of 
devout resignation from his prayers and blessing—but his 
hours of agony worn away in the vain repetition of ‘ hail 
Marys,’ as well as in unrelentingly aggravating his own 
sufferings by starving and scourging.”’ (p. lxvi.) Risum 
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teneatis amici? Strange race they must be: feasting 
upon their converts, and fasting themselves to death ; 
installing themselves in other peoples’ easy chairs in their 
drawing-room, and scourging themselves at home. 

However the picture of the Catholic clergy is not yet 
complete. We must present our readers with another 
tableau vivant, or, as Miss Sinclair suggests, another dis- 
solving view. 


“A cardinal in England ‘holds his court now with more than 
royal state, which the Pope might envy. The curtain rises like 
that in a theatre, and he is disclosed on a majestic throne, his priests 
and attendants standing around almost worshipping him, and no 
seat allowed for those Englishmen calling on business, who own no 
sovereign but their own in England, and no Mediator but one 
whom not having seen we love.”—p. Ixviii. 


We own that our curiosity is vividly piqued by this 
description ; and we earnestly beg for further particulars. 
When and how is the curtain hung? At what time, and 
on what occasions does it rise? What is paid for 
entrance? Of what materials and colour is the throne? 
How is the Cardinal dressed on it? In mitre and crosier, 
or in a large scarlet hat? Is there soft music, as the 
curtain rises, or a flourish of trumpets, or only solemn 
silence? And are the “ priests and attendants ”’ in poses 
plastiques all round, during the whole exhibition, while 
Englishmen come on business ask in vain for achair? We 
believe Dr. Cumming once paid a visit to the Cardinalitial 
residence, flanked and escorted by acouple of sea-captains, 
or admirals. Perhaps Miss Sinclair would be good enough 
to ask him, whether or no he can depone to having seen 
chairs in the house; or perhaps she might contrive to go 
and look for herself, in which case she might first tell her 
story “to the marines,’ and obtain an escort from that 
gallant corps. 

It seems the Cardinal beats the Pope himself in state: 
but perhaps our catholic readers do not know how the 
latter keeps up his grandeur at the Vatican. We have 
always understood that the Sovereign Pontiff is generally 
remarkable for the simplicity of his habits, lodging, 
table, and mode of living; and that his revenues come 
from a certain part of Italy called in Geography “ the 
States of the Church.”’? But it now appears that he sits in 
great magnificence in that fabulous Vatican, and that this 
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is supported from a certain large estate, like all volcanic 
formations very fertile, called Pur gatory. Hear our 
author once more. 

“ By that truly miserable imposition of persuading kind-hearted 
dupes that there is a purgatory for venial sins from which the de- 
parted spirits of their friends may be brought: out, the Pope gains 
those revenues with which he sits in splendour within his gorgeous 
Vatican built with the pilfered patrimony of the orphan, and the 
last scudo of the widow. What a contrast was Christ in the desert 
offering pardon to penitent sinners without money and without 
price, to the Pope on his throne selling bargains of indulgence to 
sinners, even to those whose names and whose crimes, and whose 
repentance he does not care to ascertain !’’—p. xlvi. 


How the Pope gets rich upon this sort of property we 
can hardly conceive. For from the tariff which Miss Sin- 
clair kindly furnishes us of his dealings with sinners, we 
must come to the conclusion, that either he is content with 
little, or that crimes must be awtully numerous. ** The 
papal remedy for sin,’’ we are gravely told, ‘‘ is to buy an 
absolution,”’ at the following moderate charges, * copied 
from a folio published at Paris in 1520.’ Our wonder is 
that there should have been no second edition. ‘* For a 
layman murdering a layman, 7s. 6d. For him that 
killeth his father, mother, or wife, 10s. 6d. For him 
that hath committed perjury, 9s,”” (p. xvi.) Now as 
these are really very serious crimes, and, thank heaven, 
except perjury lately in England, not very common, 
we must suppose smaller peccadilloes, such as_petty 
larceny, or defamation, are put at a very low figure, 
a few pence at most. "No wonder if the papal exche- 
quer is very poor, with such very small returns. But 
truly how he can live by the payments for absolution, 
in even decent style, is to us unaccountable, with such 
prices. We should be glad to know whether, with such a 
difference as has taken place in the value of money since 
1520, there has been a corresponding rise in_ the rates of 
absolution ; ; and also where the money is paid in London, 
or Edinburgh, or if it may be made payable at one’s 
banker, or can be forwarded by a post-office order, or 
Queen’s heads, (if the sum be small,) direct to the papal 
sin-department ? We «ask these questions, because having 
been Catholics all our lives, we have never been iustruct- 
ed on this subject, and have never yet paid up our score, 
nor has the tax-collector called for it. Miss Sinclair, in- 
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deed, has had more experience in these matters than we 
can boast. For she assures us, that “‘ such bargains are 
not obsolete even now, as many travellers have returned 
from Rome lately, bringing a purchased absolution sold by 
Pius IX. himself, for all their sins, and for the sins of all 
those friends whose name they choose to insert in a blank 
for that purpose, thus making each purchaser his own 
Pope.’ Indeed she had an offer of having her name in- 
serted in one, which she most properly refused; and she 
concludes as follows: 

“Dr. Thomas Secker mentions, that in his time similar indul- 
gences were sold to any number of strangers, for any number of 
crimes, price ten shillings! Surely this is a very clumsy cheat, 
which to educated Englishmen indicates a strange contempt for the 
human understanding !”—p. xvii. 


We quite agree with her; this Protestant legend “‘ 7s a 
very clumsy cheat indeed,’’ yet in common with as many 
others as clumsy, has served this many a-day to gull the 
British public. Does Miss Sinclair, who is a woman of 
common sense, really believe it? If she does, let her look 
into any child’s Catechism for the explanation of an In- 
dulgence, and then let her ask any Catholic of her 
acquaintance, whether there be one word of truth in all 
that she has written on the subject; in other words, 
whether in all their lives they have paid one farthing for 
absolution, or have sent the Pope money to obtain it ? 

No doubt our readers are getting tired of perusing, as 
we are of writing, such a tissue of nonsense and absurdi- 
ties, which the author herself compares to a barrel (neces- 
sarily an empty one,) thrown out to a drowning person, (p. 
]xxiii.) and which would be absolutely ridiculous, but for 
its revealing the sorrowful fact, that such is the force of 
bigotry in this country, that a clever lady of education is 
found to assert her belief in all this trash. We will not 
attempt to contradict her statements of Catholic doctrine 
or practice ; because, after looking through the volume, we 
have not found an instance which renders exception or 
qualification necessary, when we assert in general terms, 
that it does not contain one truth about us. And if some 
one had amused himself by informing Miss Sinclair, that 
every monk and Jesuit, when he gets up in the morning, 
first stands on his head while he recites three ‘‘ Hail 
Marys,”’ to worship the B. Virgin before God, then leaps 
up three times as high as he can, by way of profession of 
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faith in the holy Trinity; then thumps his breast seven 
times in honour of the seven Sacraments; next hops 
seven times round his cell, which is called perform- 
ing the canonical hours; and lastly, plunging his head 
in a pail of water, and pronouncing the Pope’s name 
under it, applies to himself a plenary Indulgence, by which 
all the sins of the preceding day are blotted out, and a 
clean table is left for chalking up new scores; we really 
believe the good lady would have believed it all, and pub- 
lished it, provided the informant was a thorough anti- 
Romanizer. And there would have been about as much 
truth in the narrative, as in most of what she has written. 
However, without pretending to note half her blunders 
and mis-statements, we will run through the volume, 
taking instances almost at random. 

Our author, for instance, is constantly making what the 
French call a gui pro quo, getting hold of wrong persons, 
or exactly misapplying their sayings and doings. For 
instance, she tells us that “‘ Anselm, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, laid down as the very essence of Christianity 
these words, ‘ Look only to the merits of Christ.’’’ (p. 
183.) Now it is well known that no one has shown him- 
self more devout to the B. Virgin than this saint, a 
Papist in every respect. It would appear, therefore, 
that confidence in Christ’s merits alone are a part of 
popish doctrine, and fully compatible with confidence in, 
and devotion to, the Mother of God; which we do not 
believe Miss Sinclair thinks. Probably she knows little 
of St. Anselm beyond the quotation transferred into her 
scrap-book. Again, of Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, she 
writes as follows : 


‘“‘Very different was the calm and rational resignation of Fisher, 
bishop of Rochester, who, being about to suffer martyrdom, in the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, composedly issued from the Tower, and 
when he, for the first time, observed the scaffold, he took out his 
Greek Testament, and, with his eyes turned to heaven, exclaimed: 
‘Now, O Lord, direct me to some passage which may support mé 
through this awful scene!’ Bishop Fisher then glanced at a page, 
on which these words caught his eye: ‘This is life eternal, to know 
thee, the only true God and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.’ 
The martyr then instantly closed the sacred volume, saying, 
‘Praised be the Lord! This is sufficient for both time and eter- 
nity !’”—p, 197. 
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So that Fisher was a martyr, and believed in the all- 
sufficiency of Christ: yet he was about to suffer death for 
affirming the Pope’s supremacy: which, in our writer’s 
system of religion we should have thought inconsistent 
with either. Once more we have the following anecdote of 


St. Louis. 


‘* So firm was the belief of Louis IX. in all those sacred events 
and mysteries of Christianity, that he said, if a miracle were on the 
point of being performed to establish his faith, he would not stir a 
step to behold it.”"—p. 287. 


Now, if we are not mistaken, it was of his sincere belief 
in the Real Presence, or in Transubstantiation that the 
holy monarch thus expressed himself. On being told, 
that a miracle was actually publicly existing in a church of 
Paris, confirming this dogma, he refused to go and see it, 
making the observation which Miss Sinclair applies to the 
general truth of christianity. 

A protestant, she tells us, may remind a priest, “ that 
Pope Gregory XVI. at the baptism of the present Duke of 
Bordeaux said, ‘ Let us invoke for him the protection of 
the mother of God.’”’ (p. xli.) These Italics lead _us to 
suppose that in Miss Sinclair’s theology the B. Virgin 
is not the S¢oro«os or Mother of God, that the Council of 
Ephesus declared her to be; in other words our lady theo- 
logian is a Nestorian. But this is not our present quarrel, 
which relates to quite a trifle comparatively. The Duke of 
Bordeaux was born in 1821, and Gregory XVI. was 
elected Pope in 1831, just ten years later. Either there- 
fore the Duke was left unbaptized for ten years, or the 
Pope did not happen to make that speech at his baptism. 
The latter is the truth. Nor did any other Pope go to 
Paris on the occasion. 

Miss Sinclair is pretty sure to be wrong, as we have 
seen, whenever she dabbles with popery, in the shape of 
Pontiffs, or Saints. Thus once more she tells us, “it was 
a saying of Pope Leo X., that no man may despise another 
man, nor let that nature be thought contemptible in any 
person, which the Maker of all things adopted as His 
own.”’ (p. 297.) The sentiment is so thoroughly catholic, 
that we take it for granted that Pope Leo X. entertained 
it, and it is probable that he sometimes expressed it: but 
as a recorded saying, we think it equally probable that 
Miss Sinclair has seen it given as one of Pope (St.) Leo 
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the Great’s, and this she supposed must be the great Leo 
of English literature, Roscoe’s Leo. The beautiful pas- 
sage of this Father in his first sermon on the Nativity: 
“* Agnosce o Christiane dignitatem tuam, W&c.’’ is well 
known to every catholic. 

Another series of most amusing chronological jumbles 
will be found in the following extract. 


“ Worshipping the Virgin was never heard of till five hundred 
years after her death, when it was first mentioned by P. Tullio ; 
and subsequently the name of Mary became a favourite war-cry 
among the gallant and chivalrous crusaders. Mary’s own words 
are, ‘ My spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour.’ According to St. 
Hiliary, one of the earliest Popish writers, the Virgin was, like the 
saints, martyrs, and prophets of the Church, to pass through purga- 
tory ; and the sacred writers after our Lord’s crucifixion preserve a 
total and perfectly indifferent silence respecting her.”—p. xxii. 


Now, who this P. Tullio, who lived five hundred years 
after Christ was, we cannot for the life of us make out. 
But we are told that he mentioned the ‘‘ worship of the 
Virgin” at that date: whereas looking at a most queer 
little table of dates of new .doctrines, (p. lxxiv.) we find 
‘* Invocation of Saints’? set down as introduced “a. D. 
375,’’ or more than a hundred years before P. Tullio. 
Again, “‘St. Hilary, one of the earliest Popish writers’’ 
(thank you for that, Miss 8S.) goes evidently further on the 
subject of purgatory than modern catholics ; since he does 
not expect even martyrs to escape it. St. Hilary, be it 
observed, (we say nothing of the truth of the imputation 
made to him) died a.p. 367. Therefore the doctrine of 
Purgatory had been adopted thus early. Yetin that same 
veracious table we have: ‘* Purgatory, a. D. 1438,’ above 
a thousand years too late. After this passage comes a 
sentence too revolting for us to quote, in which, the per- 
petual virginity of the B. Virgin is denied; so that it 
appears our author is a Helvidian as well as a Nestorian. 
We own ourselves unable to understand the propensity in 
a female heart, to run down, and depreciate the character, 
virtue, and dignity of her who, if she have been rightly 
called by a protestant poet, 


“Our tainted nature’s solitary boast,” 


is still more the paragon and the glory of her sex. But it 
is this hard and harsh biblicism, which dries up the affec- 
tionateness of the soul, and encases it in a self-consequen- 
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tial individuality, that is jealous of the superiority in grace, 
of even the most exalted persons. The clergyman dislikes 
St. Peter, because he seems to interfere with his own per- 
sonal popedom: and the evangelical lady is not partial to 
the blessed among women, because she thinks she stands 
between herself and Christ. Indeed, let any one read 

. xxxv. of this precious work, and he will hesitate whether 
Miss Sinclair, in the ferocity of her protestantism, does 
not prefer to the mildest of maidens, Jael, who drove a 
nail through the head of Sisara. 

But to return to our better humour, and to our theolo- 
gian’s chronology: she tells us that we commemorate “a 
scene that never took place, ‘the Assumption of the 
Virgin,’ anno 36, when her age must have been about 
seventy, though she is represented always young and beau- 
tiful.”’ (p. xxiv.) Now, generally we date our “Anno 

omini’ from the birth of our Saviour, consequently 36 
would be three years after His death; and for our Lady to 
have been seventy at that period, she must have been 
thirty-four at the Nativity ; an age which we never before 
heard attributed to her. But in fact Catholics do not put 
~ transit of the B. Mother of God till several years 

ater. 

If we have seen our author attribute ancient sayings to 
the moderns, she reverses the order, and occasionally gives 
modern sentiments to the ancients. ‘Thus she says: “an 
ancient author, in describing that scene of treachery, has 
indignantly imagined, that hereafter, when Judas enters 
the gate of hell, Satan shall welcome him by returning the 
kiss with which he betrayed our Lord,”’ (p. 245.) This 
supposes that Judas is not yet gone ‘‘to his own place,” 
which Scripture tells us he is, (Acts i. 24.) but that he is 
in some intermediate place, either of apathy, or of suffering, 
which is not hell, and therefore very like purgatory. But 
whether any ancient author imagined that terrible scene or 
not, we do not know. We remember no such passage ; 
but we have always considered the merit of the idea as 
belonging to a modern, in appearance and_ condition 
neither more nor less than a deformed tailor. In a sonnet 
of Francesco Gianni, this greeting of Judas by the king of 
terrors is given with such awful truthfulness, and in such 
nervous language, that we will venture to enrich our pages 
with it, and somewhat temper the tediousness of our sub- 
ject. It is as follows: 
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Allor che Giuda, di furor satollo, 
Piombé dal ramo, rapido si mosse 

Il tutelar suo Demone, e scontrollo 
Battendo l’ali fumiganti, e rosse ; 


E per la fune, che gli strinse il collo, 
Git nel bollor delle roventi fosse, 

Appena con le forti unghie aventollo, 
Cl’ arser le carni, e sibilaron |’ osse. 


E giunto nell’ ignivoma bufera, 
Lo stesso orribil Satana fu visto 
L’accigliata spianar fronte severa : 


Poi fra le braccia incatend quel Tristo, 
E con la bocca sfavillante, e nera, 
Gli rese il bacio, ch’ aveva dato a Cristo. 


Another instance of our author’s getting hold of the 
wrong end of a story may be taken from what she writes 
about St. Polycarp. 


“So great was the reverence paid in primitive times to the anni- 
versary of Polycarp’s martyrdom, that the Heathens supposed that 
the worship of Christ had been abandoned for that of Polycarp ; 
and a letter is still extant in which the Christians distinctly deny 
the intention of paying supernatural or divine honours to the me- 
mory of any one who was merely the follower of their adored Mas- 
ter, to whom alone all worship and all reverence are due.”—p. 210. 


Now this passage is in what are considered the Acts of 
this Saint, and is to the effect, that the pagans were 
anxious the Christians should not possess the relics of the 
martyr, lest they should substitute his worship for our 
Lord’s. If this prove anything, it shows how even in the 
Apostolic age, the martyrs were honoured, and their relics 
held in veneration, so as to be notorious to ‘the heathen. 
Popery was then very ancient. But, we may observe, that 
Miss Sinclair’s idea of relics is not very definite; and 
includes a variety of objects, which a Catholic is not accus- 
tomed to consider as such. Take the following account of 
the fabrication of these sacred remains : 


“There is, however, now at Jerusalem a relic manufactory which 
carries on a thriving trade, and despatches annually to Europe for 
sale such religious mementoes as the superstitious delusions of 
modern Papists may still induce them to collect. Busbels of rosa- 
ries, scented beads, carved mother-o’-pearl shells, and magnificent 
crosses are diligently exported ; but where is the precedent in Holy 
Scripture for any such idolatry ?”—p. 209. 
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In the very first page of the Preface, we are told that 
Madame De Sévigné, on occasion of St. Vincent of Paul’s 
death, writes that ‘‘ he was a very agreeable man, only 
that he cheated at cards.’’ Asan authority for this strange 
statement we are referred to the ‘‘ Quarterly Review.” 
And Miss Sinclair does not hesitate, on this ground, to 
speak of that holy man, and model of charity, as little 
better than a gambler. We certainly are not disposed to 
take our estimate of Saints from the writings of a worldly 
gossip, a Jansenist too; neither should we press such a 
statement beyond the possibility of a Saint’s playing at a 
game, for mere recreation, with friends, and not adhering 
very strictly to its rules. For “ cheating at cards’’ may 
have a very different meaning from the only one that Miss 
S. seems to think of, cheating people out of money at cards. 
There are people who play not for money, and may very 
innocently add to the frolick of a game, by what would be 
called “cheating at cards,”’ without being a black legs, 
or cozening their neighbours, or gaining a farthing.’ | But 
at any rate, we have searched in vain for the passage in 
Madame De Sévigné. The Review gives no reference ; 
and the name of St. Vincent does not occur in the copious 
mdex to her letters. A statement on occasion of a per- 
son’s death, may be supposed to be made, when the event 
occurred; St. Vincent died in 1660; of that year we 
have one letter; then a blank of some years: and we have 
looked in vain through the letters for ten years after his 
death, for any mention of that event, or of his character. 

The most startling statements are attributed to well- 
known Catholic divines. Thus Duns Scotus is made to 
say, that ‘‘ previous to the Council of Lateran, transub- 
stantiation was not an article of faith ;’’ (p. xix.) Cardinal 
Baronius is reported to have said of the Popes, ‘‘ many 
were monsters horrible to behold ;”’ (p. li.) and then by a 
suppression, no doubt unintentional, of the commas at the 
end of this passage, he is made to stand godfather to a 
tissue of absurdities and exploded fables, such as that 
Boniface VIII. denied the Trinity and Incarnation, and 
that “the actual reign of a female pope is historically 
proved.”’ Blanco White is described as a monk. (p. 44.) 
St. lgnatius’s death-bed speech is stated to have been, 
that ‘‘ his followers must believe black to be white if told 
to do so.” ( p.xxxvii.) Again, the Greek superstition of 
the holy fire in the Church of the holy Sepulchre, 
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in Jerusalem, on Holy Saturday, is unscrupulously 
attributed to the Latins, who have always abhorred the 
cheat (p. 249); and we are told of a statue of Juno, at 
Rome, than which nothing can be more gorgeous, 
now adorned to represent the ‘ Blessed Virgin.” 
(p. xxxili.) We only ask where is it? If our reader is as 
tired, as we are, of this string of blundering atrocities, he 
will be glad to learn that we intend to trouble him with 
only one more, not from want of matter, but from lack of 
space and patience. We are told that “‘ when the eloquent 
Narni preached at Rome, such was the effect of his oratory, 
that during the first Passion week afterwards, two thou- 
sand crowns’ worth of ropes were sold to make scourges 
with !”’ (p. 25.) Now upon a moderate calenlation, at the 
present value of money, this would certainly give forty 
thousand scourges or disciplines; and supposing Narni 
(for we do not know who he was) to have lived a hundred 
and fifty or two hundred years ago, the number may be 
doubled, and every man, woman, and child in Rome, from 
the Pope downwards, may be furnished with one of these 
formidable weapons. 


Ohe ! jam satis! Let us take leave of our author with 
friendly counsel. She solemnly assures us that she owes 
‘the happiness of her whole life to Bible truths.”’ (p. xx.) 
Possibly her high and soaring views have not allowed her 
to look down upon humbler lessons of every day —— 


tion; she has been wandering among the cedars of Liba- 
nus, and has spurned the lowly pot-herbs at her feet. And 
yet it is by these that we are to be fed, and nourished, and 
made to grow to the fulness of christian life. Such small 
texts as teach us not bear false witness against our neigh- 
bour, with many others, which it might appear unkind and 
almost unmannerly to quote, about what the Lord hates 
and abominates; others, insignificant no doubt to lofty 
contemplatives, about tongues being like sharp swords, and 
the venom of asps being under certain lips; sweeter, and 
to us more congenial ones, which tell us that charity is 
kind, is patient, thinketh no evil, beareth all things, and 
hopeth all things, and that we must owe nothing to any 
one, save that we love one another, these are perhaps meet 
food only for lesser minds, like those of papists, they are 
but mint and cummin; yet they are savoury and nourish- 
ing, and healthful and strengthening. Let not those, who 
claim exclusive possession and knowledge of the Bible, 
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despise us, if we find in these rules of conduct, curbs not 
only to the voluble tongue, but also to the dashing pen. Add 
not to the black ink that flows from it, the darker stream 
of calumny, and mis-statement. Let Bible truths be deli- 
vered only in the soberness of Bible truth. And as our 
author seems to think the Bible the easiest of books, and 
quotes a Father to prove it, we will introduce a passage 
from St. Jerome, which possibly has not caught her eye, 
but which may show, that he who devoted many years to 
the study of Scripture, with a most quick perception, and 
arich store of various learning, and accompanied it not only 
with travel, and earnest application, but with much prayer 
and meditation, found difficulties which less acute and less 
furnished minds do not perceive. He writes as follows: 

“ These things have I lightly touched upon, that you 
may understand that you cannot make your way into the 
holy Scriptures without having some one to go before you, 
and to show you the road. I say nothing of grammarians, 
rhetoricians, geometricans, logicians,...whose knowledge 
is of great use to mankind. But I will come to the infe- 
rior arts, such as are exercised not so much by the reason 
as by the hand Even those artizans cannot become 
what they desire without the help of a teacher : 


‘Quod medicorum est 
Promittunt medici: tractant fabrilia fabri.’ 


“ The science of the Scriptures is the only one which all 
persons claim as indiscriminately their own. 


‘ Scribimus indocti, doctique poemata passim.’ 


** This the babbling old woman, this the doating old 
man, this the wordy sophist take upon themselves ; tear to 
tatters ; teach before they have themselves learnt. Some 
weighing out long words, with uplifted eyebrow talk 
philosophy to a crowd of young women, concerning (or out 
of) the sacred writings. Others, shame on them! learn 
from women what to teach men; and as if this were not 
bad enough, they, with a certain facility of words, or 
rather effrontery, expound to others what they do not 
themselves understand.’’* 





* Ep. ad Paulin, no. 7, col. 273. From the Rev. J. Waterworth’s 
excellent ‘‘ Faith of Catholics.” 
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And now we will really conclude, by an eastern apo- 
logue, which may, or may not, be found in Saadi. Many 
years ago there was a lady who delighted in cultivating a 
garden with variegated plants. But there was one bed in 

articular which was her favourite, and on which she 
avished her choicest care. Into it she gathered from all 
parts the rarest flowers, of every shape, of every hue, and 
of every perfume. She considered herself to have made a 
wonderful collection ; and invited her friends to a feast, to 
look upon them, and refresh themselves with their fra- 
rance. But when they came, and she led them smiling 
into the garden, they beheld a grievous sight. A cruel 
and unsparing hand had ruthlessly struck down the darling 
plants; broken branches, ragged leaves, scattered petals, 
alone remained, and these trampled contemptuously into 
the dust. Beside the floral ruin sat calm, and with no 
assion in his countenance, a grave fakir, quietly saying 
is beads. He was evidently the author of the mischief. 
The lady, angry and sad, addressed him, in tones of expos- 
tulation, and asked him why he had committed such an 
atrocious act. ‘‘ Daughter,’’ answered the venerable 
man, “‘ thou art not aware that what thou hast been doing 
for thy pastime, has been done under the influence of an 
evil genius. ‘These flowers which thou hast brought 
together are all of them poisonous, and bear a deadly 
fruit. Thou hast invited thy friends to enjoy them with 
thee; and one might have smelt a flower, which would 
have breathed an odour of death; and another might have 
swallowed a berry, which would have blighted life. There- 
fore have I been impelled to do what I have done; and 
what thou hast deemed cruel, hath been performed in 
kindness to thee and to others. Learn from hencefor- 
ward not to collect herbs of which thou knowest not the 
qualities ; not to handle implements which were not made 
for woman’s hand ; and not to deal with matters which it 
hath not been given to thee to understand.” 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


I. Conferences of the Rev. Pere Lacordaire, delivered in the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame, Paris. Translated from the French by Heyry 
Layepoy, Esq. London, Dublin, and Derby ; Richardson and 
Son, 1851. 


We have before us at present the two first parts only of this 
valuable addition to our English Catholic literature, and it 
is intended to bring it out in monthly parts until the whole 
work is completed. The title of the book itself sufficiently 
explains it to many of our readers; but for the benefit of 
such as are not acquainted with the revered and honoured 
name of the author, we must mention that these “‘ Confer- 
ences’ are certain oratorical lectures, delivered to a popu- 
lar audience, in the presence of the Archbishop of Paris, 
on the need, the authority, the actual position, and real 
destiny of the Catholic Church, together with the conse- 
quent effects of her doctrines upon the minds of individuals 
and nations. We rejoice that they are now given to the 
English reader in an English form, and we are glad that 
the task has fallen into the able hands of their present 
translator, Mr. Langdon. 

In perusing the pages of Pére Lacordaire in English, 
we are struck with the freedom and eloquence of his style, 
which at the same time retains much of its own character- 
istic beauties even in its new form. There is, moreover, 
throughout, a well-sustained loftiness of thought and dic- 
tion with which we rarely meet, even in original writers 
and speakers who have so lofty a theme as the Holy 
Church proposed to them as their subject; much less, in 
the pages of a translator.. And in proportion as Pére 
Lacordaire’s style is lofty.and grand, so also are his 
thoughts. His intellect is of the very highest order; 
he has a highly abstract and intellectual mind; he deals 
less with facts than with those laws of thought which 
lie far above material things and the cognizance of 
our earthly senses; and he reasons deductively from first 
principles in preference to the more easy and popular, but 
less intellectual, method of inductive process. He does not, 
for instance, take the exterior features of the Church as 
she is seen and known to the common mass of mankind, 
and build upon them his arguments; but from the immu- 
table relations of God and man, and from the first laws of 
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His Church’s existence, he reasons out what she is in 
theory and what she ought to be in practice, if the designs 
of God were not frustrated by the perverse will of man. 
The “‘ Conferences” themselves, we remark, were deli- 
vered to a popular and uneducated audience; but how- 
ever intelligible they may have been to an audience of 
Parisians, we very much doubt whether they would have 
been in the least degree comprehended by the more prac- 
tical every-day mind of our English populace. They will 
be popular here, we prophesy, not with our lower orders, 
but among those only who read and think as well in a 
really philosophical way. 

Pére Lacordaire begins his first ‘‘ Conference’’ by 
showing the necessity of a Church authorized to teach the 
whole world, and to enforce God’s truth, in God’s name, 
onallmen. He proceeds to draw out the constitution of the 
Church, Her moral and infallible authority, and the esta- 
blishment of Her head in the person of St. Peter and his 
successors. He then very satisfactorily answers the objec- 
tion so often urged against the Church by infidels, on the 
score of the lateness of Her establishment on earth. The 
first number concludes with two able chapters, the one 
of which traces out and defends the alliance of the Church, 
under certain circumstances, with the temporal power, for 
the maintenance and defence of Her own prerogatives ; 
while the other draws out the coercive power of the Church, 
in regard to the binding and loosing of sins in the Sacra- 
ment of Penance, as its internal part, and to the power of 
excommunication, as its external manifestation. 

We have not space here to quote one tenth part of the 
truly eloquent passages with which these numbers abound ; 
our readers will do well to form for themselves a judgment of 
their merits by a careful perusal of their pages. We venture, 
however, to select the following, as samples of the vigorous 
style of Pére Lacordaire and histranslator. The following 
we think, contains moreover a profound and accurate 
remark, and one which those who think deeply will admit 
to be philosophically true. 


‘But it is quite needful to observe, that the Catholicity of the 
Church is not limited to embracing the divers nations of the globe ; 
it comprehends also in the same spiritual ties, infancy, the people, 
enlightened men, the strong, and the weak. All, without distinc- 
tion, have the same creed and the same faith; instead of which, 
philosophy extends itself only to educated men, and the heathen religions only 
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reached the people. Protestantism itself has not been able to avoid 
this radical vice ; for it is one thing for the people, and another for 
enlightened men. Ji commands the people by authority ; it leaves the 
instructed free. The people believe their ministers ; the educated man 
believes the Bible himself. In this particular also the Catholic 
Church is all divine ; she not only extends protection to the weak, 
she makes them also equal to the strong.” 


Again, our readers will admire the bold assertion of 
uncompromising truth contained in the following extract, 


no less than its glowing eloquence : 


“Truth being the chief good, we may say the only good of man, 
and as no man ought to be deprived of this good, without which 
there is no other, it follows that it was of the highest importance 
that God should render His Church universal, in order to enable 
her, like the light of the sun, to enlighten every man coming into 
the world. Therefore, our Saviour commenced by founding an 
apostolate ; that is to say, by choosing a number of men who were 
to be sent into the whole world. The heathens had shut up sacer- 
dotal knowledge in their temples ; a few strangers only, who came 
from afar to interrogate them, were admitted into their sanctuary. 
The philosophers confined their teaching to the interior of the 
schools ; they distributed it in gardens and under porticoes, sur- 
rounded by the distinctions and applause of their friends. J¢ was 
not thus that Jesus Christ gave Himself to the work, He did not say 
to the depositaries of His uncreated Word, to His Apostles, 
‘ you will wait until some one comes to ask you of the truth.’ He 
did not say to them, ‘Go, and promenade in gardens and under 
porticoes,’ but He said to them, ‘ Go, and teach all nations.’ Fear 
not the difficulties of languages, neither the differences of customs, 
nor the temporal powers ; halt not to examine the course of rivers 
or the direction of mountains ; go straight before you ; go, as tra- 
vels the thunderbolt of Him who sends you ; like the creating Word 
which brought life into chaos ; like the eagles and the angels.” 


It is thus that our author speaks of the divine institution 
of the Papacy : 

“There is no universality without unity. A centre was necessary 
to the Apostolate, an unique chief of the Apostles and the bishops 
their successors. The idea was even more bold and original than 
that of the Apostolate..... seseceeeeeyOt, however, it is so. Not far 
from the spot where the rulers of the world sat by the force of arms, 
an old man sits, whose voice commands and is respected, not only 
within the limits of the largest human empire which has ever ex- 
isted, but within and beyond the limits of all the seas. He has 
traversed, not one century only, but eighteen hundred years. He 
has witnessed the rising up against him of schisms, heresies, kings, 
and republics; and he rests secure upon the monument which 
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created his power, and has only for his guard that short saying, 
‘ Thou art Peter, and upon this rock Iwill build my Church.’” 

And we think that he has been equally philosophical and 
happy in the following analytical description of the theory 
of the Catholic Church, viewed in the light of a polity: 

“The Church thus constituted, possessed the unity of a mon- 
archy, the expansive action of a democracy, and between these the 
constitution of a powerful aristocracy ; thus uniting in its centre 
all the elements of power: the unity which co-ordains, the action 
which spreads, and the moderation which keeps unity from being 
absolute, and action from being independent; a perfect economy 
which no government has ever possessed, because in all human go- 
vernments, the three elements of power have always sought to de- 
stroy each other from the passions of men. God alone, by His 
Son, has accomplished this chef deuvre.” 


II.— Meditations on the Mysteries of our Holy Faith, together with a 
Treatise on Mental Prayer, by the Ven. Fataer Louis pe Ponte, 
S. J., being the translation from the original Spanish, by John 
Heigham, revised and corrected. To which are added, the Rev. 
F. C. Borgo’s Meditations on the Sacred Heart, translated from 
the Italian. In six volumes. London, Dublin, and Derby: 
Richardson and Son, 1852. 


Although the first volume only of this work is published, 
we hope it may be so well received as to ensure the 
completion of what promises to be a most important 
addition to Catholic divinity in England. It is edited by 
the Jesuit Fathers. The venerable author of these 
Meditations was himself a Jesuit, whose life has lately 
been published by the Fathers of the Oratory; to 
the value of his work those devout and learned Fathers 
have borne the following testimony: ‘ It is in truth an 
immortal work, in which the reader scarcely knows 
which to admire most, either the extensive learning, 
or the order of arrangement, or the multiplicity and cor- 
rectness of the reflections, or the unction with which the 
mysteries are unfolded; it cannot be read without feeling 
the will excited to devotion, or without a desire to profit by 
it. It passed through three editions, and was translated 
into several languages within one year after its first appear- 
ance. In it he explains admirably the practice of prayer, 
at the same time furnishing ample materials for it. In it 
directors and confessors may find wherewith to instruct 
those committed to their charge. In it religious of every 
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order may find celestial manna for the daily food of their 
devotion. In it, in fine, every person of every state may 
learn how to appreciate the eternal truths and the myste- 
ries of our holy faith, and also how to live well, if they will 
frequently read and meditate upon them.”’ It would be 
difficult to enhance such commendations as these, nor can 
we doubt that English Catholics will appreciate the advan- 
tage of having such a work rendered accessible to them. 
But little has hitherto been known in this country either 
of the Venerable Father himself, or of his works; although 
the original translation, which the Jesuit Fathers have now 
undertaken to reprint and revise, was executed by John 
Heigham upwards of two centuries ago. Great attention 
has been paid to the indexing, arrangement, and general 
getting up of the work, and nothing is wanting to render 
it as convenient as it is intrinsically valuable. 


Ill.—The Life of St. Teresa, written by herself, and translated 
from the Spanish, by the Rev. John Dalton. London: Dolman, 
1851. 


We are too late in introducing this most valuable work to 
the notice of the Catholic public ; it was one which could 
not fail to be appreciated, and has already, we believe, 
passed through more than one editions. We must, therefore 
content ourselves with a few words in assent to the 
general opinion. ‘The natural character of the saint, 
ingenuous and childlike, is at once in contrast and in 
harmon; with the visions of heaven, which she opens to us. 
What truth there is and force in the images by which she 
endeavours to make palpable to us the sublime inspira- 
tions which filled her soul! How much that is practical 
and simple in her own commentaries upon the visions 
amidst which that soul seemed to expand so freely. We 
speak of it not merely as of a devotional work. As 
such the writings of St. Teresa have long béen ranked 
amongst the treasures of the Church. We would 
recommend the work to popular notice, as being delightful 
to read, consoling and elevating to the soul, full of attraction 
to the imagination, and still more full of solid instruction. 
We are rejoiced to find that Mr. Dalton intends publishing 
the “‘ Way of Perfection,” ‘‘ Book of Foundations,” and 
other writings of this illustrious saint. 


Richardson and Son, Printers, Derby. 
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